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COMING MEN. 
I—MR. T. A. ORGAN, B.A. 
Clerk to the Law Department of the National Union of Teachers. 


Oxe finds him in the cosy Law-Room of the 
Union’s house at 71, Russell Square, behind a table 
well bespread with ‘cases,’ and in the midst of 
walls lined with rows of legal tomes and shelves of 
legal portfolios. Of middle height, spare, wiry, 
alert, thoughtful, and tireless, Mr. Thomas Arthur 
Organ seems the very man for his post; and yet it is 
litle more than a twelvemonth ago since he quitted 
the master’s desk at school. For, like most of the 
officials of the N.U.T., the apprenticeship of teach- 
ing and honorary Union work formed Mr. Organ’s 
path to other office. Born thirty-five years ago, in 
the little upland Cotswold village of Painswick, 
Gloucestershire, he went through the usual course 
of pupil-teachership at the national school. At 
the end of 1876 he.took the Queen’s Scholarship, 
and during 1877 and 1878 he passed the usual 
period of preparation at the Cheltenham Training 
College. But he distinguished himself there in more 
than one way; he won one of the College Exhibi- 
tions by his ability and indefatigability as a student, 
and he was also remarked for special aptitude in 
teaching—a combination rather rare. In those days, 
even, there were not wanting observers who foretold 
for him an ultimate success above the common, and 
‘Cheltenham’ now looks upon him as one of her most 
distinguished sons. Steady, persistent, and culminat- 
ing work plus special ability has been the secret of Mr. 
Organ’s success. He did not waste his time as pupil 
teacher, and his college career was sufficiently brilliant 
to entitle him to ‘a good berth’ when leaving it. He 
could, therefore, pick his ‘berth’ to some extent, 
and with wisdom he chose to spend the next stage 
of his development in a city school. The London 
School Board accepted his application, and from 
1879 to 1880 he was an assistant teacher at the Cen- 
tral Street School. He thus began his career under 
the Board in a rather unsavoury district, among 
rather a poor class of children. In 1881. 
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the Hargrave Park Road School, to teach children 
of a better class, and in 1885 he became an assistant 
teacher in the Vittoria Street Pupil Teacher School. 
For he had not ceased to study on leaving college. 
Steadily he had kept before him the possibility of 
better things, and during his assistantship he gradu- 
ated in arts at Trinity College, Dublin. Those who 
know the cost of time and cash which graduation 
there entails will the better appreciate his per- 
sistency. Many a teacher now in the employ of the 
London School Board remembers with pleasure 
and esteem the kindly help of Mr. Organ, both in 
and out of duty hours, whilst he served at Vittoria 
Street, and later. Then came promotion to head- 
mastership, promotion to a high-class school, the 
Board’s great Higher Standard School at Medburn 
Street, St. Pancras. The repute of this school stood 
high, but under Mr. Organ it became more than 
local ; during his mastership there he helped forward 
the formation of a science laboratory at the school, 
an art department, and a department for manual 
training; and when he left, in 1892, he had com- 
pleted the arrangements to make the place an 
organized science school and art school under the 
Department of Science and Art. Thus in his school 
career he had steadily progressed and developed, 
from a school in a poor locality to one in better sur- 
roundings ; from one in better surroundings to a 
pupil teacher school; and thence to the head-master- 
ship of one of the best schools under the London 
Board. Persistency, industry, and timely qualifica- 
tion were the causes of this well-deserved success. 
To many a man such work, so much of it, and 
such achievement, would have seemed enough; and 
for many a man no other work, concurrently, would 
have been possible. But all this time Mr. Organ 
had been busy in his leisure hours—those hours 
which most of us occupy in mere pleasure, instead of 
making them hours of changeful work, which in 
itself becomes a pleasure too. Soon after Mr. 
Organ came to London he began to take a share in 
public action; the meetings and the organizations 
for School Board elections and Parliamentary elec- 
tions knew him well. He was not timid, and he 
always held strong views as to the right and duty of 
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teachers to enjoy and use the civil and national rights 
of Englishmen, At the London School Board elec- 
tion of 1885 he was secretary to the Committee which | 
made such successful efforts in the Finsbury Division 
to return candidates pledged to progress and earnest- 
ness in the work of public education. He was never 
afraid s'aficher ; he has dared to take strong lines in 
anything which he has taken up, and the usual reward 
of boldness leavened by tact has been his. But he 
by no means forgot his duty to his rank and profession. 
larly in his career as teacher he became a member of 
the National Union of Teachers. He attended the 
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soon marked him out for office as a prominent worker 
in the Finsbury and District Association. Mr. Organ 


justified his appointment as Secretary of his Asso- 
ciation. The officers and other prominent workers 
| of the Finsbury Association would acknowledge that 
during Mr. Organ’s secretaryship in 1887 and 1888 

| were laid the foundations of the enterprise which 
has made the Association the largest in the Union. 
In 1889 he continued the work as Vice-President, 
and in 1890 as President. But in 1888 he had taken 
upon himself duties of a wider and more comprehen- 
sive kind. At the conference of the N.U.T. that 

| year he was elected a member of the Executive of 
the Union. Gratifying features of this election were 
that it took place at the first time of asking, and in 
the town where Mr. Organ’s collegiate career had 
) been passed. The successive elections which fol- 
lowed placed him year by year higher on the poll. 
f Winning the respect of his colleagues of the Execu- 
tive, he became Vice-Chairman, and then Chairman 
of the Law Committee, the latter one of the most 
onerous honorary posts in the Union. The illness 
of Mr. Heller in the last year of his office as Secre- 
: tary of the Union made the work of the Chairman of 
the Law Committee more than ever severe ; but for 
twelve months Mr. Organ discharged the duty alone, at 
the cost of yielding to it almost all the time not due 
to his work at school. The recognition of this self- 
sacrifice was not long delayed. For some years the 
project of appointing a special law official had been 
considered from time to time by the Executive ; but, 








ik in educational affairs had stopped the way. 
; when, in 1891, it was found that Mr. Organ had 
entered himself as a student of the Inner Temple, 
and was qualifying for the bar (with the idea of 
obtaining an important School Board clerkship), it 
was seen by the Executive that not only the hour had 
come, but the man. 

lhe resignation and retirement of Mr. Heller, 
’ together with the growth of the Union, had necessi- 
tated re-arrangements of staff. It was seen that the 
Parliamentary, press, and other public work of the new 
General Secretary, Mr. Yoxall, would necessitate 
more of devolution and of departmentalizing than 
had hitherto been the case in the central operations 
. of the Union. A post as law official was almost 
necessarily created; and, applying for the post, Mr. 
Organ was appointed. As he told the Executive at 
the time, the change, according to the terms fixed, 
’ would mean pecuniary loss to him, but he was pre- 
pared to suffer that in view of the gain in years to 
So the change took place, and has justified 
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inter alia, the difficulty of obtaining a lawyer versed 
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itself over and over again in the interests of the 
Union; for there has been a positive and consider. 
able economy and gain to the Legal Assistance 
Fund, and on the basis of £ s. d. alone the appoint. 
ment of Mr. Organ has had good results. But 
beyond that there is the advantage of greater 
promptitude and fulness of treatment than was pos- 
sible under former arrangements of the legal work 
of the Union. Mr. Girling, whose long and able 
connection with this work as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee will be known to many readers, was firmly in 
favour of the appointment of a law clerk; and his 
opinion has been more than sustained by the result 
The legal operations of the National Union of 
Teachers have never been fully described, and are 
It is, perhaps, impossible 
to convey a comprehensive view of them, but the 


may serve to elucidate the point :— 
THE LEGAL WoRK OF THE UNION. 


General.—There has been a decided increase in the work of the 
Law Committee during the past year. Part of this increase is the 
natural consequence of the influx of new members. The Committee 
during the past year has held eighteen meetings, and the average 
number of cases dealt with at each meeting has shown a steady 
increase. The following comparative table gives particulars which 
show a steady growth of work :— 


Year. Cases. Letters. 
1889 - 376 2,705 
1890 on 373 2,768 
1891 449 4,066 
1892 776 5,017 


Funds. —The following table gives certain particulars as to 
expenditure :— 


Year. Law Costs. No. of Cases. Average cost of 
each Case. 
1890... £1,206 . 43 4,0 
t.) er 1,000 w. 449 311 0 
1892 1,008 TIS lune i a | 


On reference to the table it will be noted that during the past 
year there has been a remarkable diminution in the average cost of 
each case. This, in the opinion of the Executive, is attributable 
to the fact that the appointment of a separate law official, devoting 
the whole of his time to the work of the Legal Department, has 
enabled them to deal with this branch of their work more expe- 
ditiously, and consequently more economically. 

Typical Cases. 

Assault on Pupil.—A schoolmaster was fined for an assault on 
one of his pupils. The master had punished the boy for an offence 
committed after school hours, and off the school premises. The 
magistrates decided that, in their opinion, punishment for such an 
offence was illegal, and fined him accordingly. An appeal was 
made to the High Court, and was heard in the Divisional Court ol 
It was held that the magistrates were wrong on the point 
of law, and the case has been sent down to the Southampton Bench 
for reconsideration. 


Ilegal Dismissal.—(1.) In our last report we stated that the 
head teacher of a Board school had been charged with an indecent 
assault, and, as a consequence, had been dismissed by his Board. 
At the Assizes he was acquitted. Action was immediately taken 
the High Court to recover damages for illegal dismissal. These 
damages to the amount of over £40 have been recovered, all the 
costs, in this case exceptionally heavy, of the proceedings falling 02 
the Board in question. - 

(2.) A master having received notice of dismissal from the viet! 
of the parish, who claimed to be the sole manager, was instructed rt 
resist the enforcement of such notice. Under the trust deed it was 
considered by the Law Committee that the vicar had no power 0! 
himself to give such notice. The Executive agreed to pay a sul 
equivalent to the salary the master had been receiving, and to com> 
mence proceedings for the purpose of restraining the vicar frow 
carrying out the notice, An action in the High Court is pending ” 
this case. 

Slander.—(1.) A town councillor, in the course of an election 
speech, made certain statements with regard to the conduct of 3 
schoolmaster in the same town. ‘These statements having bee? 
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reported to the Executive, a writ was issued. When the case came 
on for hearing a compromise was effected, one of the terms being 
hat the councillor withdrew all imputations against the master. 

(2.) A curate in a country village had grossly slandered the 
schoolmaster. On being threatened with legal proceedings by the 
Union, the curate agreed to pay the sum of two guineas to the 
charitable funds, and admitted that the statement was unjustifiable, 
and unreservedly and unconditionally withdrew it. The text of the 

logy was published at the expense of the curate in the professional 
nd local press. 

Inquest. —A lad in the school of a member of the Union died, 
snd an inquest was ordered to be held. At the first hearing the 
ther alleged that the death had been caused by the effects of a 
low which had been given by the master. The case was adjourned 
: the purpose of holding a post-mortem examination. The local 
»yractitioner asserted that it was his belief that tetanus was the 
cause of death, and that it had been induced by a blow. Special 

ical witnesses were engaged 
cost of thirty guineas. 
[hese witnesses supplied evi- 
lence which entirely overthrew 
that of the local practitioner, 
and as a result the master was 
juitted. 

Claim for Salary. —A master 
ied, and his widow claimed 

m the managers of his schoo" 
certain sum which she alleged 
was due to her as executrix of 
her late husband. The mana- 
gers refused to pay this sum, but 
eventually, when they found that 
the Union was determined to 

e legal proceedings in the 
event of non-payment, they for- 
varded a cheque for £84 gs. 2d. 

) liquidation of the claim and 

{ssault Cases. —To enume- 
rate only the names and results 

f the cases falling under this 
ad, including assaults dy teach- 

s and assaults o# teachers, 
would occupy too much space. 
We would, however, record that 
luring the past year a much 

uger number of cases than 
usual have been dealt with in 
which assistant teachers have 
een concerned. Only in a few 
exceptional cases has the client 
of the Union been unsuccessful. 

The assaulting parent, 
the blackmailing parent, 
the defaulting manager, 
the slanderous manager, 
the libellous writer, the 
a . . 
legal dismisser, the 
lalse allegation, the se- 
cret charge, the danger- 
ous busybody, are all 
= . 
dealt with on behalf of 
the Union member ; and this work is done by the 
Law Committee and its clerk, acting under the 
authority of the Executive, and reporting its pro- 
eedings thereto, or occasionally taking instruc- 
— therefrom. The number of cases actually 
‘aken into Court hardly represents a tithe of the 
tumber that yearly come under the consideration 
of the Union; and all this means a mass of 
work with which few officials would care to try 
0 cope. 

Reyond this, however, extend the duties and 
»perations of Mr. Organ, For several years before 
change of avocation he had taken a lively interest 
in the question of ‘Extraneous Tasks.’ In conjunc- 
4on with Mr. E, Gray (now the Vice-President of the 
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Union) he prepared an exhaustive report on the 
subject; and a widely-noticed article on it from his 
pen soon afterwards appeared in the Contemporary 
Review. Since his change of avocation Mr. Organ 
has done much good work towards the solution of 
the problem of how to secure reasonable security of 
tenure. He fought the Wimblington School Roard 
election, and he has prepared several statements of 
unjustifiable dismissals for the press. In all these 
ways he has gone far to affect public opinion in 
favour of justice to the teachers, both with regard 
to their duties and their hold upon their posts. So 
that, apart from the routine duties of his position, 
Mr. Organ discharges a great deal of work with 
regard to tenure and the 
imposition of non-scho- 
lastic tasks. 

The man who qualifies 
beforchand is the man who 
succeeds, as a rule; it is 
not enough to see the op- 
portunity when it arises ; 
the opportunity must be 
recognized “while yet 
afar off.” In the subject of 
this sketch we have an in- 
stance of the value of pre- 
qualification. Mr. Organ 
was one of the first of 
English certificated teach- 
ers to qualify himself for 
teaching the subject of 
manual training by a visit 
to Naas; even in his holi- 

' days he pursued the work 

of educational qualifica- 
tion—in Sweden during 
the summer of 1888, in 
Oxford during the sum- 
mer of 1889. When, a 
few months ago, the 
London County Council 
requested the Executive 
of the National Union 
of Teachers to nomi- 
nate a representative on 
the Technical Education 
Board for London, this 
pre-qualification of Mr. 
Organ (like his pre-quali- 
fication on entering for 
the Bar) came into play; 
and it was seen that his 
experience in learning at Naas and teaching at Med- 
burn Street School especially fitted him to represent 
the Union ably on a Board of Technical Education. 
He was therefore nominated for the honorary and 
honourable post, and the nomination was by the 
London County Council unanimously confirmed. 

But there is still another way in which Mr. Organ’s 
capacity and activity for the cause of the Union have 
been displayed. He is joint editor of the N.U.T. 
Edition of the Code, and is responsible for the legal 
chapters and most of the business work arising from 
that publication. The first annual issue of the book 
has been a huge success, and there is reason to 
believe that the toil of the editors in connection with 
it will yearly result in a most handsome addition 
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to the general fund of the Union under the auspices | ‘Come, now, you do know something after all, for 


of which and as the property of which, it is published. 
Mr. Organ is only half-way on the road to the 

Psalmist’s ‘three-score years and ten,’ but he is 

certainly ‘a coming man,’ who, to a large extent, 

has already ‘arrived.’ Before long he will be quali- 

fied as a barrister, and, health and strength per- 

mitting, will plead the cause of members of the 

Union in many a court. What else may lie before 

a man of such individuality and vigour is matter for 

a prophet to say; the present writer will not venture 

on the risky task of prediction. But there is one 

thing certain, that powers so distinguished, industry 

so great, and persistence so marked will carry him 

much farther yet. In the 

meantime, one may justly 

say that in Mr. Organ’s 

career there is seen an 

example to be followed, 

a model to be imitated, 

and a continuous honour- 

able deed of which to be 

proud, 


PAPERS FOR PUPIL 
TEACHERS. 


BY JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.SC., 
F.C.P., ETC. 
Principal, Free Church Train- 
ing College, Aberdeen. 


THE SOCRATIC METHOD, 
Every pupil teacher 
has heard of the Socra- 
tic Method, but not one 
in a thousand knows what 
it means. Most teachers 
have got the idea that 
Socrates was a talkative 
old fellow who used to 
wander about Athens 
button-holing people, and 
boring them with endless 
questions. Hence the 
idea that the Socratic 
Method consists simply in 
asking questions—it was 
only the other day that 
1 came across this pre- 
cious bit of ignorance in a School Management 
Book: ‘The Socratic Method, or the Method of 
Asking Questions.’ 
We need not plunge very deep into Greek Phi- 


losophy to discover that this is rank nonsense. Socrates | 


was certainly continually asking questions, but so is 


every silly child; and we might with more show of | 


reason call ‘the Method of Asking Questions’ the 
‘Nursery Method.’ It is evident, all the same, that 
asking questions is an essential part of the Socratic 
Method, and we must now seek to find out how 
Socratic questions differ from others. There is a 
class of people called Agnostics, who go about the 
world saying that they don’t know anything. Long 


you know that you don’t know anything.’ So after 
that, when anybody asked an Agnostic whether he 
knew anything, the Agnostic did not say he didn’t 
know, he just asked the question, ‘What do | 
know?’ 

Now, Socrates was not an Agnostic, but, like the 
Agnostics, he was reduced to asking questions. He 
went about in a simple sort of way, pretending that 
he did not know this, that, and the other thing; and 
asking people to tell him all about it. Then, when 
people told him, he kept on asking did they mean 
this or did they mean that, until the poor people 
began to see that they didn’t know so much as they 

thought. Then they be- 
gan to see that they were 
very ignorant, and began 
to ask Socrates what fe 
thought about what they 
were talking of; but catch 
Socrates /elling them any- 
thing. He was just as a- 
fraid of telling them any- 
thing as a pupil-teacher 
is. He used to go about 
boasting that he never 
told anybody anything, 
but made folks find out 
everything forthemselves, 
So when they asked him 
what Ae thought about any- 
thing he just kept on ask- 
ing questions, till the peo- 
ple who asked him began 
to see for themselves what 
was the truth about the 
matter. 

The aim of the Socratic 
method is always to get 
a correct definition. So- 
crates believed that a man 
never knew what he was 
talking about till he could 
give a correct definition 
of it. Most people go 
through the world talking 
about things they really 
do not know. Most pu- 
pil teachers, for example, 
would be very angry with 
me if 1 said they didn't 
know what an insect is. 
Yet I would be greatly 

surprised if more than one in a hundred pupil teachers 
could tell me what an insect really is. 

Now, suppose Socrates could rise out of his two- 
and-a-half thousand year old grave (and could speak 
English), he would come along to the playground 
and quite carelessly say to John Thomson, the pupil- 
teacher : 

‘By the way, Thomson, what 7s an insect? I'm 
not quite sure, and I'd like to know, you know.’ 

Then Thomson would feel very big at being 
asked in that way by such an old man, and would 
answer, in an off-hand style: 

‘Oh, an insect? Why, I thought everybody knew 


‘that. An insect’s—let me see—yes, an insects 4 


ago people used to poke fun at them and say: | little animal with wings.’ 
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Then Socrates would look over the school railings 
at a hen, pecking away among the stones in the road, 
and say: 

‘Well, well, now; so that’s an insect. D’ye know, 
| wouldn’t have thought that, now.’ 

And Thomson would be angry, and think that 
Socrates wasn’t just such a nice old man as he had 
thought, and would go on to explain that a hen was 
far too big for an insect. 

But Socrates would be quite nice about it, and 
say : 

‘So an insect is a very small animal, with wings ?’ 

Th. (relieved). Yes. 

Soc. Is a humming bird small enough ?’ 

Th. (shortly). No; an insect isn’t a bird at all. 

Soc. Then an insect is a very small animal with 
wings, that isn’t a bird P 

Th. (again relieved). Yes. 

Soc. In a shop, yesterday, I saw a little package 
marked Keating’s Powder, which was said to kill all 
insects. There were some pictures of very small 
insects that weren’t birds, but they hadn’t wings, so 
I suppose it was a mistake putting them there, for 
they couldn’t be insects without wings, could they? 

(Thomson is now sure that Socrates is a very dis- 
agreeable old man, and wonders he didn’t notice 
before what an ugly pug nose he has.) 

Th. (bitterly). Yes, they’re insects right enough. 
Everybody knows ¢hem. You don’t mean to say you 
don’t know them ? 

(Socrates never answers side questions like this 
last. He always keeps to the main point.) 

Soc. Dear me! Dear me! What are we to say 
now? An insect is a very small animal with wings, 
that isn’t a bird, and sometimes hasn't wings? Really 
I don’t think I quite know yet what an insect is. 

Th. (with a happy inspiration, and a memory of a 
reading lesson). Oh, an insect is an animal that 
begins as a grub, goes on to be a chrysalis, and ends 
by being a perfect butterfly. 

Soc. How interesting! Now, how long would you 
say Keating’s insects—the ones without wings, you 
know—would take to become perfect butterflies ? 

_ Lh, Oh, bother! You do nothing but find fault. 
Tell me what an insect is—you. 

_ Soc. But you forget, my dear Thomson, that I don’t 
know. I’m only asking for information. Let’s ex- 
amine three or four animals that we know to be 
insects, and see wherein they resemble each other. 
Which animals shall we take ? 

Th, Oh, let’s take the butterfly, the bee, the spider, 
and—and, say, the beetle. 

Soc. Good; but, by the way, my friend the pro- 
fessor happened to say the other day that the spider 
isnt an insect, though, like you, I thought he was, 
and so do most people. Let’s examine him along 
with those we are sure about, and see how he differs 
from them; that will help us to find out what an 
insect realiy is, 

And so the conversation goes on. ‘They find that 
the spider has eight legs, while all the genuine 
insects have only six; that all the insects are made 
up of a series of rings; that these rings are divided 
into three sets; that all have either wings or traces 
of wings, «&e. 
anne this illustration, we find that Socrates’ 

ject is to obtain for the pupil (if we may call him 
80) a clear definition of the term ‘insect.’ This 





clear definition is always the aim of the Socratic 
method, only it need not be the definition of a con- 
crete object as here, or of an abstract term (good- 
ness, justice, government, &c.), as is the case with 
Socrates himself in actual practice. In the ordinary 
work of teaching, as the illustrations in our next 
article will make evident, the Socratic method is 
always employed to bring into clear light the full 
meaning of the idea under consideration. 

So much for the aim: now for the method. 
Socrates always started with the assumption that 
the pupil knew all about the subject to be discussed. 
To this assumption the pupil cordially agrees. By 
drawing out the full meaning of the explanations 
offered by the pupil, a feeling of uncertainty is 
gradually instilled into his mind, culminating in the 
open confession of ignorance, and an appeal for 
help. The last part of the process is the leading of 
the mind thus prepared to answer its own questions. 
The three stages are: 

1. Certainty, with no foundation. 
2. Doubt, with a spirit of inquiry. 
3. Certainty, based on careful examination. 

It is obvious that Socrates, or the teacher, is 
assumed to know accurately all the ground to be 
covered, and to know exactly the point to which 
the inquiry is to lead. In actual practice the Socratic 
dialogues sometimes finish without coming to any 
definite conclusion ; but though this may be permitted 
in dealing with men, it is quite out of place in our 
school work. The teacher must know exactly the 
explanation up to which his questions lead. 

This superior knowledge of Socrates, while he 
pretends to be asking for information, gives rise to 
what is called the ‘ Socratic Irony.’ One cannot read 
Socrates’ remarks in the beginning of the above 
dialogue without feeling that he is sneering at 
Thomson all the time he is questioning him. This 
is the one part of the Socratic method that is abso- 
lutely dangerous in the hands of an inexperienced 
teacher. Sarcasm is always dangerous in school, 
and this form is particularly so, I have frequently 
seen a class, after a few minutes of the ‘ Socratic 
Irony,’ shut up as completely as any oyster. Not 
a word would any child say, for he knew that his 
answer was bound to be turned against him. With 
men the second part--the conviction of ignorance 
—is the most important; with children the last 
the leading to the truth. 

The irony is not essential to the method, and can 
be wisely dispensed with. Sufficient humour can 
be introduced into the lesson by the various contra- 
dictions which are continually emerging ; and when 
the lesson is properly conducted these contradic- 
tions, so far from intimidating the children, lead 
them to eager and interested effort to meet and 
reconcile them. 

Another danger of the method is the assumption 
that Socrates never tells anything, and that we, in 
our teaching, must also tell nothing. Now, there are 
two kinds of knowledge, one that comes from within 
and can be drawn out by questioning. We can call 
this knowledge a@ priori knowledge. The other kind 
can only come from without ; no amount of question- 
ing, however skilful, will draw it out. This kind of 
knowledge must be put in by ‘telling.’ 

I do not know the Japanese word for a /ree, and I 
am quite sure that if the cleverest teacher in the 
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world questioned me from now till Christmas he 
couldn't ‘educe’ it from me—so long as he asked 
fair questions, that is. Of course if he were to say, 
‘Now, isn’t the Japanese word for tree so-and-so ?’ 
I might agree with him and say, ‘Yes.’ But no 
one could call that ‘educing’ or ‘ eliciting.’ 

Socrates himself, in his attempts to teach without 
ever telling anything, is sometimes not quite fair. 


For example, he says something like this: ‘And if | 
we call a figure that has four equal sides and four | 


equal angles a square, you would say this IS a square, | will not be so glaringly over-reached as at the Alabama Arbitration, 


Of course the pupil says ‘ Yes’; | 


wouldn't you?’ 
and Socrates turns to the onlookers and asks them 
to notice that he hasn't /o/d anything to the pupil. 
But everybody knows that he has really /o/d the pupil 
what a square is. There was no other way for it 
but to tell, and he ought to have told straight out. 
This distinction between things that must be told 
and things that mustn’t is of the greatest import- 
ance in teaching, and lies at the root of the whole 
science of questioning. Our next article will give 
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relative to the ‘ Sea/-fishery,’ and to make prize of any vessels 
contravening them. ‘The subjects of Great Britain, especially the 
Canadians, have been much aggrieved thereby, especially as the 
Hudson’s Bay Company had by long usage acquired a prescriptive 
right to fish in the seas adjacent to the islands, and as the assump- 
tion of dominion over the open waters is outrageously against inter- 
national law. 

Fortunately, arbitration, and not warfare, has been resorted to, 
and representatives of the two countries met in Paris in April last 
to argue the points at issue. Unfortunately, several of the docu- 
ments cited by the United States were immediately discovered to be 
impudently garbled, and had forthwith to be withdrawn. The 
decision is not yet known ; but it is to be hoped that our country 


Probably, in the interests of seal preservation, some close season 


| and other restrictions of capture will be mutually agreed upon, 


one or two examples of the Socratic method applied | 


to school work, and in these examples pupil-teachers 
can gather for themselves the true meaning and 
value of the two different kinds of knowledge. 
The examples will be followed by an article on the 
general principles of questioning from a pupil- 
teacher’s point of view. 


OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ COURSE. 


rt. GENERAL REMARKS. 


(a) We have received from the Education Department a copy of 
the new Form 8 I (s), which has been issued in compliance with the 
wishes of those Inspectors who desire to be freed from the con- 
gestion caused at the ordinary Pupil Teachers’ Examinations. 

Much confusion has recently arisen and some injustice been com- 
mitted by the hurried examination of Pupil Teachers’ Singing and 
Recitation and by the consequent inroad upon the time that should 
have been devoted to ‘ paper work.’ 

Now, an Inspector may at his option hold collective examinations 
at which the Singing and Recitation may be heard and the gar- 
ments and specimens of needlework be shown. These examina- 
tions may be either half-yearly or quarterly, and may extend to 
those Fourth Year Pupil Teachers who will be — 
Candidates 

This circular points the moral that we are continually inculcating 
in season and out of season, viz., not to defer any portion of the 
year’s work till the last moment. Any who thus defer the above- 
mentioned may be suddenly found ‘slumbering and 
sleeping.’ 


Scholarship 


subje cts 


(4) The course of current events makes it advisable that the 
Geography of Siam and Tonquin and the facts connected with the 
Behring ‘Seal-fishery’ and the Newfoundland ‘ Cod-fishery’ should 
be well known. ; ; 

In connection with the first-named it should be noted that our 
Asiatic dominions or sphere of influence are now adjacent to those 
of two of the Great European Powers, viz., France and Russia. 
This fact adds immensely to our responsibilities. 

The ‘ Seal-fishery’ controversy mainly relates to the 1,500 islands 
of the Alaskan archipelago. (V.2B. Zhe Seal is not a fish.) Alaska 
was formerly a portion of the Russian Empire, which Power had 
previously endeavoured to treat the Behring Sea as a mare clansum 
(a closed or territorial sea), but which promptly withdrew its flimsy 
claims before the determined representations of Great Britain. ‘ 

Hlowever, in 1867 the United States purchased Alaska and its 
islands for one million pounds 
upon the mainland and the islands themselves and for the usual 
limits around the coasts were included in the bargain. 





But recently | 
the Yankees have asserted their right to frame all the regulations | 


Of course the territorial rights | 





The Cod-fishery dispute is a monument of the carelessness of our 
Treaty-Framers. For 180 years it has been a source of friction 
between England and France, although such great treaties as those 
of 1763 and 1815 might have settled the controversy for ever. 

In 1713, by the Treaty of Utrecht, the French were expressly 
allowed to fish from Cape Ray to the Straits of Belleisle, and thence 
eastward to St. John’s, and two small islands (St. Pierre and 
Miquelon) adjacent to the south coast of Newfoundland were 
granted to them for the purpose of conveniently curing their fish. 

The treaty was, however, so carelessly compiled, that the French 
claim to possess exclusively the right to fish along the above. 
mentioned coasts, although they do not deny the English dominion 
there. At present there is only a modus vivendi obtaining—a 
merely temporary agreement. 

There is not only a commercial but a political advantage accruing 
to France from this fishery. It is one of the greatest training. 
schools for their sailors. 


II. ARITHMETIC. 
(a) Three ways of comparing vulgar fractions. 
(a) The ordinary method of reducing to L.C, Denominator. 


(8) The method of reducing to L.C. Numerator, ¢.¢., 
Compare }4, #4, 49 = 89 $9) 82 
The order of ascending magnitude .*, is §%, §?, $9, for it is 
evident that the smaller the divisor is the greater will be the 
fractional quotient. 


(y) The method of equal multiplications or divisions, ¢.¢. : 
Compare fs, wh» h- ; 
Now, multiplying each fraction by 9 will not disturb their 


relative value 
#4, tt 28 
= 24, 2t}, 233. - 
Here it is evident that the ascending order of magnitude is 
2th, 2$%, 2tf, 
.”. The ascending order of magnitude is 
10's» rit reLy 
This artifice is a very elegant one. ; 
Note that if any number of fractions be arranged in ascend 
ing order of magnitude, that their reciprocals will be in descend- 
ing order. ' 
N.B. The reciprocal of any number, fractional or integral, is 
unity divided by that number. 





(4) Two catchy subtractions of measures. 
pls. yds. ins. 
(@) 9 Oo 2 
7 II 


. = 5 
me 
Here it will be seen that although there would apparent) 
be at least ove pole in the difference, there is none. 


Nn Op 


sq. pls. sq. yds. sq. ft. sq. ins. 


(B) 9 oO o 3 
7 30 8 143 

294 +O 4 

or, 29 4 76 





The same remark applies as to (a) supra. 


(c) Relation between Debt and Present Worth, and Princifa 
and Amount. 


(a) Any ‘Amount’ sum in Interest can be at once transformed 
into a Present Worth sum, ¢.g¢. -— 
Find the Amount of £300 for 4 years at 5 per cent. 
Ans. £360 
Find the Present Worth of £360 due 4 years hence # 
5 per cent. 


Soe 200. 
Ans. £3 
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(8) In many Discount problems, the second and the third terms 
of the proportional statement may be with advantage changed, 
an om 

Find the Discount on £60 6s. 4°8d. due 14 years hence at 
2g per cent. 
Interest on £100 for } years at § per cent = £4; 
.. Discount on £104 = £4 
. As £104 : £60 6s. 4°8d. :: £4 : Discount ; 
or, As £104 : £4 :: £60 6s. 4°8d. : Discount, 
As 26: £1 
xs a. é 
26|}60 6 48 
£2 6 4%. Ans, 


IIL Evcwip. 

(a) If any point in the circumference of a circle be taken, and 
thence lines be drawn to the extremity of any diameter, they shall 
contain a right angle. 

Hints.—Join P to centre O. 
Then WO, PO, ZO are 
all =, and 
A OWP = A OPW 
(1.5), and 
A OZP= A OPZ (1.5) 
-. As OWP and OZP= 
As OPW and OPZ 
= A WPZ 
.. WPZ is a right angle 
(1.32).—Q.E. D. 

(6) Axiom XTZ, is often esteemed unaxiomatic, #.¢., too complex 
to be granted as a fundamental theorem. 

It has been proposed to substitute the following :— 

‘Two lines which intersect cannot both be parallel to the 
same straight line’ ; and then Prop. 1.29 would follow directly 
therefrom. 





IV. MoDEL ANSWERS TO GEOGRAPHY OF APRIL EXAMINATIONS. 
Boys AND GIRLS.—SECOND YEAR. 
(Answer three Questions only, including the last, if you can.) 


1. ‘Europe is a continent of inland seas.’ Name them, and the 
countries they wash. Note also the points of difference between 
the Baltic and Mediterranean. 

Three mighty inland seas bathe Europe on the South, and 
three seas corresponding to them lave its shores on the North. 

The three in the South are :—The Caspian Sea, which be- 
longs partly to Europe and partly to Asia (Russia and Caucasia 
are on the West ; Persia on the South, Turkestan on the East). 

The Black Sea (with seas of Azov and Marmora) has Russia 
on N.; Caucasia on the E.; Asia Minor on the S.; Turkey on 
the W. 

Mediterranean with Europe and Asia on the N. (Spain, 
France, Italy; Adriatic Sea—Austria, Turkey, Greece ; 
4igean Sea—Asia Minor); Palestine on the E.; Africa on 
the S. (Egypt, Barca, Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers (Morocco). 

The three in the North are :—The White Sea nearly sur- 
rounded by Russia. 

The Baltic with Sweden on the W. and N. ; Finland and 
Russia on the N. and E. ; Germany on the S. ; Denmark on 
the W. é 

The North Sea with Scotland and England on the W. ; 
Belgium, Holland, Prussia on the S. ; Denmark and Norway 
onthe E. (Irish Sea—Scotland, England, Wales, and Ireland. ) 





Baltic and Mediterranean. 
(A contrast.) 
1. Is shallow, with low shores. 1. Is deep, with lofty coasts. 
2 


- Lies in a region of rains all 2. Lies in the region of autumn 
the year through. and winter rains. 

, Has numerous and large 3. Is fed by few rivers, com- 
rivers feeding it. pared with its great area. 

4. Lies in a region of coldtem- 4. Lies in a region of high tem- 
perature and small evapora- perature and great and 
tion (closed by ice from rapid evaporation, (It is 
December to April). never closed. ) 

. Has its level raised by rivers 5. Has its level lowered by 
flowing into it. water evaporated from it. 


Sw 


wn 


6. Has almost fresh water in 6. It water is salter than ocean- 
Some parts, } as salt as water. 
ocean, 

7 Baltic always overflows anda 7. Mediterranean is always de- 
Current runs out of it into ficient and a _ current is 


the North Sea. always running into it from 


the Atlantic. 





2. (a) What are the chief exports of India? (4) What goods does 
it take from us? 

(2) The exports in the rst Class are: Grain, raw cotton, 
opium, oil and other seeds ; in the 2nd Class : Hides, jute, tea, 
indigo, rice, coffee. 

After these come : Leather, sugar, spices, wood, silk. 

(2) The imports from England are to the value of over 
£30,000,000, and chief amongst them are: Manufactured 
cotton, hardware and cutlery, manufactured silk, railway 
materials, machinery, woollen goods, liquors, coal. 


3. Name the foreign possessions of two European Continental 
countries. 

(2) The foreign possession of France are :—(1) In Asia? 
Pondicherry, Mahé, and other small stations in India, Cochin 
China, Cambodia, and Tonquin. The French are at present 
approaching Siam. Azam is under French protection. 

(2) In Africa :—Algeria, Senegambia, The Gaboon, Ogowe, 
and Congo Territories, Bourbon, St. Marie, Obock. 

(Suzerainty of Madagascar, Tunis, Comoro I.) 

(3) In America :—Guadeloupe, F. Guiana, Martinique, 
Miquelon, and St. Pierre. 

(4) In Oceania :—New Caledonia, Marquesas, Loyalty, 
Tahiti, Gambier Islands and other islands, 

(4) The foreign possessions of Russia in Asia are Siberia, Rus- 
sian Turkestan (including Trans-Caspian District, Bokhara, 
Khokan, Khiva), Transcaucasia, Saghalien, Kurile Islands. 

4. Enumerate the productions of (a) Australia and (4) New Zealand, 
noting the colony or districts where they are severally produced. 

(2) Gold is the chief production of Australia. Victoria has 
produced most (Ballarat, Sandhurst). Then Mew South Wales 
(Bathurst, Lachlan basin). Qw«eensiand (Gympie). South 
Australia and West Australia produce small quantities. 

Jin in Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland (Grafton), 

Copper in South Australia (Wallaroo, Burra-Burra, Kapunda), 
Queensland, New South Wales. 

Silver in South Australia, Queensland. 

Lead in Queensland, South Australia, New South Wales. 

Coal in New South Wales (Newcastle, Maitland), Queens- 
land. 

Zron in Victoria, 
Granite in Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland. 





N.S. Wales. | Victoria. | Queensland. S. Australia. | W. Australia. 
| 
| Maize, 
Shee D — Wool, a Wheat, 
: ~< ar yroo ° ™ 
tall ag tallow, | a ff wg vine, Timber, 
P ‘ , offee : 
per cae hides, skins, | tol nad olive, fig, wool. 
acc acct “ae. 
obacco, sheep. | sitet: raisins. 
wheat. sheep, cattle, 
vine, 








Trees, acacia eucalyptus. Animals: Kangaroo, dingo, 
platypus, opossum, emu, cassowary, black swan. 

(6) New Zealand.—The chief go/d fields are near Nelson (S.I.), 
Hokitika (S.I.), and the Clutha (S.I.) Coad at Greymouth 
(S.I.). Silver and Antimony are also found. 

Other productions are :—Sheep, wool, flax, barley, oats, 
wheat, cattle, timber, tallow ; animals (native) : apteryx, moa 
(now extinct). 


5. (a) The captain of a ship makes it noon by the sextant, when by 
the ship’s chronometer it is half-past 3 p.m. In what longitude is 
the ship? (4) Show that degrees of longitude in different latitudes 
are of unequal length. 

(a) The time being 34 hours later than Greenwich time, he is 
(34 hours L.) W. of Greenwich time. 

But 12 hours = 180° therefore 
1 hour = 4° 
and 34 hours = 15 & 3 = 195, 
= 524° W.L. 

(4) Longitude is distance FE. or W. of any given Meridian 
drawn through the Poles. It is indicated by degrees (360° all 
round the globe, #.¢., 180° each way.) Now at the Zguator 
there is a distance of 25,000 miles for these 360°; #.¢. about 
69 miles tu a degree. At the Poles there is a point for the 360° ; 
i.e. a degree measures nothing. .*, the length from Equator 
to Pole gradually diminishes from 69 miles per degree to 
nothing. We find that at London 514° N. lat. a degree of 
long. measures 42 miles. 


6. Draw a map of France. 
See any good atlas, 
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126 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Boys AND GIRLS.—THIRD YEAR. 
(Answer three Questions, including the last, if you can.) 


1. ‘Asia throws out large offshoots on two of its sides; the gulfs 
which penetrate it are all the more valuable for commerce, inasmuch 
as great rivers flow into them.’ Give as many instances as you can 
which will prove the above statements, and show that they prove 
them. 

The two sides meant are the East and South coasts. 

On the East coast the offshodts are: The peninsulas of 
Tchuktchi, Khamschatka, and Corea. The convexities are 
Eastern Siberia (Behring Sea, Sea of Khamschatka, Sea of 
Okotsk), China (Yellow Sea, Japan Sea, Zast Sea), Cochin 
China (China Sea, Gulf of Tonquin, and Siam). 

rhe river //oang-ho flows into the Yellow Sea. It flows 
through the region of yellow earth, which yields excellent crops, 
and by means of the river these productions are brought down 
to the Yellow Sea for exportation. The Peiho brings foreign 
trade in contact with Pekin and Tientsin. 

Che Vang-tse-kiang, flowing into the East S., is the means of 
bringing inland productions down; also nankeen from Nankin; 
tea and silk from Hankow. 

rhe Si-4iang enables foreigners to reach Canton, a great 
commercial city. 

The Afehong and Meinam flow into the Gulf of Siam and 
open up trade with Udong and Bangkok. 

rhe peninsular character is shown still stronger on the South 
coast, where we have the immense peninsulas of Aradia, 
dndia, and Further /ndia, enclosing the Sersian Gulf, Arabian 
Sea, and Bay of Bengal. 

The rivers Auphrates and Tigris flow into the Persian Gulf, 
thus introducing trade into Mesopotamia, 

The /ndus, Nerbudda, Tapty, are of great commercial im- 
portance to the Arabian Sea. 

rhe Indus bringing productions from the Punjaub and Raj- 
pootana States to Kurrachee. 

The Nerbudda and Tapty from the Deccan to Baroche and 
Surat. 

rhe rivers flowing into the Bay of Bengal are Ganges and 
Brahmapootra, giving facilities for immense commerce with 
the Plain of Hindostan. 

rhe Mahanuddy, Godavery, Kristna, and Cauvery, come 
from the Deccan. 

The Saluen and Trawady are also the great commercial 
waterways of Burmah. 


2. Give the exact position and say what you know of the Tundra, 
Viadivostock, Goa, Kandy, Darjeeling, Aleppo, Yemen, Khelat. 


Place Position Importance. 

VLADIVOSTOCK ~- | Southernextremity | Russia’s chief naval 
of Russian Man- station on Pacific. 
chooria, on S. of Exports — coal, 
Japan; Long. iron, timber. 

133 E. 

TUNDRAS - - | Flat marshy plains | The only vegetation 
in N. Russia is herbage-mosses 
and N. Siberia. and lichens. 

GOA . -|IndiaMalabar A Portuguese po- 
Coast; 74 E. session, was once 
Long., 16° N, very wealthy; is 
Lat. now almost de- 

serted. 

KANDI) ° - | Centre of Ceylon,) Summer retreat. 


old Capital, 


DARFILLLING Is in Bengal south | A military garrison 
of Sikkim, and is stationed there. 
between Nepaul Wheat is growing 
and Bhotan. in the surrounding 

country. 

{ILESTO- . - In N.Syria; 37° E. Chief caravan station 
Long., 37° N. between Euphra- 
Lat. tes and Mediter- 

| rancan. Before 
construction of 


Suez Canal was a 
great trading city. 





Place. Position. Importance. 

YEMEN .- ° ° S. of Arabia, coun- | Most prosperous 
| try bordering on | _—country of Arabia, 

Red Sea. capital is Sana, 
KUWELAT ° ° | Capital of Beloo- | On account of its 
chistan; Long. W. high position it 
67°, 29° N. Lat. commands all the 
roads to Persia, 
India, and Af. 

ghanistan. 


3. What is known respecting the size and population of China? 
Give the names and position of its six largest towns, and say what 
you can of each. 

Extent of empire is estimated at about 4,180,000 sq. miles, 
(China Proper, 1,300,000 sq. miles). Manchuria, 363,000 
sq. miles. Mongolia, 1,288,000 sq. miles. Thibe', 651,000 
sq. miles. Zungaria, 148,000 sq. miles. EE. Turkestan, 
550,000 sq. miles. 

Population—China Proper, estimated at 383,000,000 ; Man- 
churia, 12,000,000 ; Mongolia, 2,000,000 ; Thibet, 6,000,000 ; 
Zungaria, 600,000 ; E. ‘Turkestan, 580,000, 


} 
Place. | Position. Importance. 


PEKIN - - | Capital ; on the 
(1, 500,000) Peiho. 


Consists of two cities, 
Tartar and Chinese 
cities ; contains Im- 
perial palace and 
Temple of Heaven. 


CANTON — - | Mouth ofthe Si-kiang. | Largest and chief com. 
(1, 700,000) | mercial city of China; 

noted for silk, por- 

celain, glass, etc. 


TIENTSIN ~- | On the Peiho, port of | Here are the Govern. 

(1,000,000) Pekin. ment granaries and 
salt depot for N. 
China, 





HANKOW  - | 400 miles from mouth | Has a great trade in 
(800, 000) of Yang-tse-kiang. tea, silk, oil, tobacco, 
| and opium. 


SHANGHAT - | Near the mouth of the | Carries on trade with 
(400, 000) | Yang-tse-kiang. England, Awerica, 
and Trance in tea 
and silk, possesses 
dockyards. 


NANAIN : 
(230,000) 


100 miles up the Yang- | Nearly destroyed in 

tse-kiang. the Taiping rebellion, 
1864, manufactures 
| satins, nankeen, 





paper. 


4. ‘The rivers as well as the lakes of Africa are most unequally 
distributed over the continent ; most of them have rapids and cata- 
racts in their middle courses, short and ill-developed lower courses, 
and dangerous sand banks at their mouths.’ Prove the above state- 
ments by a description of three of its rivers and three of its lakes. 

Taking the three rivers, Nile, Congo, and Zambesi, with 
the lakes Victoria and Albert Nyanza (source of the Nile) and 
‘Tanganyika (a source of the Congo), we find that all this water 
is in the eastern portion of the continent, whilst the westera 
portion is comparatively dry and desert. All the lakes are 
grouped in the cezfra/ portion of eastern part. 

Taking the river Ni/e, we shall see that it does not receive 
a single affluent below the Atbara; but the stream grows 
smaller and smaller as it nears the sea. The sandbanks at ts 
mouth cover an area of 10,000 sq. miles. From a little dis- 
tance above the confluence of the Atbara with the Nile and 
the sea there are six cataracts. 

The Congo first flows to the north, receiving the Lukuga from 
Tanganyika. From its source to Lake Moero it has so many 
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rapids that it falls 1,500 ft. in less than two miles. The river 
flows N, to the equator, where there are seven cataracts (Stanley 
Falls). It receives numerous tributaries (Aruwimi Kassai), and 
flows south through Stanley Pool ; from here to the sea navi- 
gation is spoiled by numerous rapids and cataracts, the chief 
being Yellala Falls. 


The Zaméesi rises near the Congo, and flowing south passes 
over rapids; ¢.g., Gongé Falls. Beyond this there are from 40 
to 5o rapids. It is joined by the Chode, when it turns east, and 
soon rushes over a precipice 100 feet deep, and rapids for 
another 600 ft. ; it also contracts from 1,000 yards to 70 feet 
(called by Livingstone Victoria Falls), The river now turns 
N.E., receiving the Loango on the left bank, and rushing over 
the Avérabasa Rapids it receives the Shiré from Lake Nyassa, 
after which, forming an immense delta with numerous sand- 
banks, it enters the sea, 


5. (2) Which are the two most regular systems of winds on the 
globe? (4) Where do we meet with irregular systems and with 
periodical winds ?. Say what you know about the last named. 


(a) The two most regular systems of winds are (1) the N.E. 
Trades and the S.E. Trades, which blow with great regularity 
(where high land does not intercept them) for 30° on each side 
of the equator. (2) The ‘Return Trade Winds’ blowing from 
about 30 to 65° on each side of the equator. 


(6) We meet with irregular winds round about the equator and - 


in the deserts; ¢.g., Simoom (Africa and Arabia), Harmattan 
(Sahara), Sirocco (Mediterranean), Cyclones, Typhoons, Pam- 
peros, ‘Tornadoes. 

We meet with periodical winds chiefly in the Indian Ocean 
and the southern part of Asia and in the Gulf of Guinea. 

These Monsoons are called ‘S.W. Monsoons when blowing 
from the S.W., from April to October, and N.E. Monsoons 
when blowing from the N.E., October to April. 

In summer the air on the Thibetan Plateau being rarefied, 
there is a rush of air from the S. to balance the pressure, and 
wehave the S.W. Monsoon. In winter this state of things is 
reversed and we get the N.E. Monsoon. 

Other periodical winds are the land and sea breezes ; a breeze 
setting in from the sea in the daytime is replaced by one from 
the land in the night-time. 


6. Draw a map of South Africa. 


See any good atlas. 


FIRST YEAR. 
1, Add together 21°75 of 7s. 6d. + *3625 of 10s. + 13.75 of Is. 
Ans. £9 os. 6d. 

ts + 83 

6} + 247 
3. Make out the following account :— 

239 lbs. of tea (@ Is. 10d. per Ib. Ans. £21 18s. 2d. 

961 lbs. of sugar (@ 29d. ,, ,, Ans. £11 os. 2d. 

I} cwt. of butter @ 94d. ,, ,, Ans. £6 135, Od. 

17 hams @ £1 gs. gd. per couple. Ans. £16 17s. Toh. 


Total Z 56 Os. 344. 
a ae 


4. Write in Largehand : Crystal, Dryad, Gymnast, Ure, Xylo, 


2. Simplify — {94 + 4(58 of $)}. Ans. 3. 


Z 





Youth, Every, 


Write in Smallhand— 


$ For though from out the bourne of time and place 
lhe tide may bear me far.’ 


5. Analyse the appended excerpt, and parse the italicised 


words — 
‘Who to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
rhis pleasing anxious écing e’er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, dingering look behind ?? 
» Name five of the more important auxiliary verbs. Explain 


ier Meaning and use, 


» 
7. ( 


‘lve a brief account of the Normans prior to 1066. 


8. Draw a map of Ireland, 


) 


Trace the course of a wheat-laden ship from Chicago to Mon- 
* hoting the towns on the lakes, and the characteristic features 


» “He Tiver from Lake Ontario to Montreal. 
10. For what e i 
! For what events are the following years memorable :—6r1, 
* 397, 664, 878, 1016. 





11. Name the three great kingdoms into which Saxon England 
was in time divided, and sketch the rise of ove of them. 


12. How would you teach Long Division ? 


13. Add major sixths adove each of the following notes :— 





and major thirds de/ow each of the following notes :— 


OR 





Name the following intervals 


disilitin| 
nifirid| t ll 


14. Decline in the plural 47¢ and iste, OR Describe how the com- 
parative degree is formed in French, 


15. Give the dative singular and plural of somnus, dies, musa 
and /ex (legis), OR Decline the Personal Pronouns in French, 


SECOND YEAR. 


1. Aand B have each £1800 to invest; A invests in a 3} per 
cent. stock at 108, and B in a 2} per cent. stock at 96. Compare 
their incomes, neglecting brokerage. 

Ans. A has £10 18s. 9d. more than B. 





2. Find the cost of painting the four sides and bottom of a tank 
34 yards long, 3} feet wide, and 6 feet deep, at 4d. per sq. foot. 
Ans. £3 8s. 3d. 
ooo 

3. Find the value of } of 9s. 11d. + yy of £1 Ios. 3d. minus 
yy of 12s. od. + 3§ of £3 19s. 6. Ans. £14 8s. lod, 


4. Asin First Year. 


5. Analyse the following passage, and parse the words in 
italics :— 
Attend all ye who list to hear our noble Eng/ana’s praise, 
I ¢e/l of the thrice famous deeds she wrought in ancient days, 
When that great fleet invincible against her bore in vain 
The richest sfoi/s of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of Spain. 


6. Place after each of the following words its idiomatic preposi- 
tion and employ it in an appropriate sentence :—Counter, Different, 
Opposite, Adverse, Depend, Descanted, Arrayed, Absolved, Juxta- 
posilion, 


7. Write out an account of any noble deed, 
8. Draw a map of France. 


9. Name the inland seas of Europe, and the countries contiguous, 
Note also any points of difference between the Baltic and the Black 
Sea. 


10. What events are associated with the following dates ?—1346, 
1381, 1403, 1415, 1455, and 1471. 


11. What was the extent of Henry II.’s dominions when he 
ascended the throne ? 


12. Define angle, rectilineal angle. Write out Euclid I. 23. 
What materials are ordinarily used in washing, and for what 
purposes ? 


13. How would you arrange a class for a Reading Lesson? How 
would you ensure attention to the backward readers without neglect- 
ing the good ones ? 

14. Write a diminished or minor fifth above each of the following 
notes :—E, G, A, F, D, B, FY, or 

Write the following intervals :— 

Perfect fifth above /e,, Major Sixth above do/, 
Major third ,, vay, Perfect fourth ,, /a4, 
Minor ,, », sok, Minor seventh ,, me. 


15. Decline s//ud templum, or Give all the different forms of 
the French Possessive Adjective Pronouns. 


16. Give the adverbs derived from domus, malus, falix, gravis, OR 
When is the Past Participle in French inflected ? 
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THIRD YEAR. 


1, Ina room 25 feet square, a carpet 214 feet square was laid down 
in the centre parallel to the sides of the room, the margin was 


round. If the oil-cloth cost 3s. per square yard, and the carpet 
6s. per square yard, what was the whole cost ? 
Ans. £18 16s. 5d. 
2. Aman leaves two of his daughters ,5, and ,, of his property 
respectively, and the remainder to a third ; the first had £12,507, 
what did the third have ? Ans. £11,142 12s. od. 


> Find the value of ‘025 of £3 §s. od. + °07 of £2 Is. 3d. 


4083 of £1 os. 7§d. + °675 of 15s. Ans. 15s. 9d. 





4. As in First Year. 


<, Analyse the following passage and parse the indicated 
5: ) $ 4 


words :— 

‘But Cranmer, /ifting up his eves to Heaven, 
Thrust out his hand into the gnawing flame 
And felt it crackling burn ; the while he cried 
‘This hath offended—this unworthy hand.” 
Then while the cruel fames assailed his frame 
His face illumined /ike the face of him 

Who talked with God on Horeb’s sacred top : 
And as Ziijah in ethereal fire 

So Cranmer passed in glory-flames to God.’ 


6. If there be anything wrong in the following sentences, correct 
it, giving reasons :— 
The enemy flew before us. 
None were permitted to approach the shrine. 
He proposed to me three alternatives. 
I gave him the option of choosing. 
He blames Mary, because she loves dancing. 
They will not sing nor dance. 
7, Relate any remarkable incidents of animal instinct. 
8. Draw a map of India, 


9. Give the exact position and say what you know of the Tundra, 
Great Karoo, Vladivostock, Fez, Goa, D’Urban, Kandy, Darjeel- 
ing, and Khartoum. 

10. What events are associated with the following dates—1646, 
1651, 1665, 1679, and 1688 ? 

11. Henry VII. initiated the home and foreign policy of the 
Tudors, State what was this policy, giving examples. 

12, Prove the two corollaries of Euclid I. 32. 

Describe the advantages and disadvantages of roasting, 
boiling, and stewing. 

13. Write out Notes of a Lesson on Terminating Decimals, or 
(for Infants) on the Square. 
2(x— 3) §(x + 5) 

7 3 

(6) Out of a cask of wine of which a fifth part had leaked 
away, 10 gallons were drawn, leaving the cask two-thirds full. 
What was the cask’s capacity ? Ans. 75 gallons. 


ted 


14. (a) + 5} 


; 





=0 Ant. = = §. 
eo 


9 
s 


15. A square whose area is 45 square inches has its sides tri- 
sected, and the nearest points of trisection so joined as to cut off its 
corners. Find the area of the resulting octagon. 


Ans. 35 Sq. inches. 
16. Write the following intervals :—(a) Augmented fifths adove 
A, E, F, (4) Diminished sevenths de/ow G, C, Bp, OR 
State the pitch of the following notes (as C, D, G, etc.) supposing 


the key to be F :— 
dnt,:dlsrnm 


17. Name some Latin verbs which aré followed by the Genitive 
. Ablative Case, or Give im each instance two French Adverbs of 
Manner, Degree, Time, Place, and Affirmation. 


hoe Distinguish a/ius and alter, iste and ille, oR Give three Verbs | 
Waich require de, and three which require @ before the words that 
they govern, 

, N.B.—We have made arrangements whereby the answers to the 
above questions may be corrected and commented on, fee 10s. 6d. 
per annum. Pupil Teachers may join this class at any time. 
Apply to Dr. G. Beach, M.A., Stanley Mount, Macclesfield. 


(For Correspondence, see end of Certificate Article.) 


oo 





MANUAL INSTRUCTION. 


Account of a Recent Examination of an Organised Science 
School by the Science and Art Department. 

Some short time ago, a large organised science 
school in the North of England was examined in 
first year Manual Instruction. Over seventy boys 
were presented. A most inconvenient time of the 
day was selected for the examination, namely, four 
o’tlock ; however, at the time, punctually, in walked 
the Department’s Officer. As this was the first time 
an examination of this kind had ever been held in 
this locality, some little curiosity was manifested as 
to the nature of the examination about to be given. 
Be it said for the Department, they sent an Officer 
who thoroughly understands his work, and who 
knows what boys of 11, 12, and 13 cando. At the 
commencement of the proceedings, the Officer pulled 
out of his pocket the following plan and elevation of 
a ‘Tredgold notch,’ and asked one of the teachers to 
put a rough drawing on the board so that the boys 
could copy on small slips of paper and work from 
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them. It was pointed out that the joint was a diffi- 
cult one for boys, and was not included in our course, 
which had been submitted to one of the Department's 
Officers previously and approved. It was further 
pointed out that the same joint had just been given 
to schoolmasters in the first year’s examination of 
the City and Guilds of London Institute. It was not 
pressed, and a joint was selected from the course 
through which the boys had been during the year. 
This joint was the ‘ half-mitre joint.’ 

It seemed a little peculiar to us, that we should be 
asked to put an isometric drawing of this joint on the 
board, as shown in Figure 2, and that some of the 
boys should be asked to draw from that a plan, eleva- 
tion, and side elevation, as shown in Figure 3. 
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Twenty-six of the 
roughly Figure 2, and go to the benches and execute 
in wood the said joint to sizes given on the drawing. 
Chose left in the room were required to draw full 
sized drawings of Figures 3 and 4 from Figure 2, 
which was put upon the board by the teacher. 


Fig - 


In the meantime the Inspector visited the work- 
room and watched generally how the boys handled 
the tools and executed the various exercises. Next 
we find him in the drawing-room carefully examining 
every boy's book round the whole class. Now they 
are closed in, and a perfect shower of questions on 
tools, wood structure and principles generally, is 
given. The following are some of the questions :- 

Tvols.—The three bench-planes were placed on 
end on the bench. What are these? Why are they 
called bench-planes? <A jack-plane was shown, and 
class required to name the different parts—stock, 
mouth, throat, &c. 

Questions on the construction were also asked. 
How is the face of this plane made, and why? How 
are the faces and soles of all planes made ?> 


Che saws were dealt with in a similar manner. 


(uestions bearing on teeth, set, shape, and names of | 


Saws were given, 


Other tools were also taken and dealt with in like | 


manner, 

Timber 
placed before the boys, and the following questions 
were piven 

What class of tree do you call this ? 
other class do you know? Which is the most useful ? 
Why? I notice in the inner portion of this tree a 
darker centre, Why is it so? What do you call it? 
What is the duramen? What is this discoloured 
part?) Why is it called sap wood? Can you give 
me any other name? Let it be noted that forty-five 
minutes were spent in questioning the class. After 


A cross 
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boys were asked to sketch | 





Why? What | 


this was over, the examiner expressed himself satis. 
fied and went upstairs to further examine the bench 
work. Each boy fell into line and passed round the 
end bench, at which sat the Inspector. The exercises 
were carefully noted, and this little fault or the other 
was pointed out. Six o’clock saw him gone, and we 
thought if this be a first year’s examination in wood. 
work by the department, what will a second year’s 
examination be like ? 


—— Ge 


THE 1894 SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 


BY DR. GEORGE BEACH, M.A., 


Co-Author of ‘A Manual of our Mother Tongue,’ ‘A Girls 
Arithmetic.’ Author of ‘Elements of English,’ 
‘Entertaining Readers,’ ete. 


THE examination towards which the thoughts of all Fourth Year 
Pupil Teachers and many outsiders are turned is not in itself a 
formidable one, but for those candidates who desire to enter a 
Training College it is a very trying ordeal on account of the lack of 
Training College accommodation. 

For those who are merely qualifying for Assistantships the 
number that may pass is unlimited, and the industrious mind may 
steadily work on with almost a certainty of success if it follow our 
directions. 

The competition, however, for admission to a Training College 
will be exceedingly severe, and will need special exertion, great 
self-denial, close attention to detail and technical coaching if the 
desired goal is to be gained. 

At the Queen's Scholarship Examination held in 1892 the number 
of candidates examined was 10,825. Of these 8,020 or 7411 
per cent. passed. Of the successful ones only 25°5 per cent. 
managed to secure entrance into college, and of all the candidates 
only 19 per cent. The way being therefore so narrow, and the 
gate so strait, we cannot promise to secure for our readers the 
coveted residential training, but we do aver that all who will 
closely, carefully, and intelligently accept our guidance will securea 
First Class. 

‘When shall I sit at the Examination?’ is an oft repeated 
question. Unhesitatingly we say to the competitive portion of 
students, ‘ Defer the examination as late as you can.’ 

By so doing you will obtain at least another year for extra study, 
a further opportunity for earning marks in such extra subjects as 
Music, Science, Drawing, and Language, and what is perhaps most 


> 


important of all, an additional twelve months’ ripeness of intellect. 


Moreover, do not set your affections upon entering some par- 
ticular college at which you are perhaps unknown, but enter your 
name AT ONCE for any college upon which you, or your school, 
your diocese, or your instructor has any claim. 

As most of the residential college accommodation is denowi- 


|} national, it will most probably be advisable for many School Board 


Pupil Teachers to endeavour to enter Day Training Colleges. 
With every respect for the Metropolitan institutions, and without 
for one moment minimising in the least degree their high state ol 
excellent efficiency, we do venture to assert that in comparison with 
them the provincial colleges are too greatly depreciated. There is 


| NO Training College in England by residence in which an average 


student cannot earn a First Class Certificate. 

The examination itself will be held early in July ; permission to 
attend it should be immediately sought, the marks for Repetition, 
Reading, Teaching, should be secured at next school inspection, and 
care must be taken that a due entry of the candidate’s intention 
is inserted in the School Examination ‘Form IX.’ ‘Form 13 


, . , | must be duly filled up and forwarded to the Department belore 
section of larch and oak were | 


Ist May next. 


. : : ieal 
By a recent circular the marks above referred to may be gaines, 


if the Inspector so decide, at a collective examination. 
Pupil-Teachers who during their engagement successfully 

papers in Free-hand, Model, Geometrical, and Perspective Drawing 

are credited with marks not only for this examination but for the 


| certificate examinations besides. 


In Languages a candidate has the choice of one of the follow- 


| ing -— 


iv. German. 
v. Welsh. 
vi. Hebrew. 


i. Latin. 
ii. Greek, 
iii. French, 
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The passages for translation will be taken from— 
i. Cesar, ‘De Bello Gallico.’ Book I. 
ii, Xenophon, ‘ Anadasis.’ Book I. 
iii. Le Maistre, ‘Za Feune Sibérienne.’ 
iv. Hauff, ‘ Die Xaravane.’ 
Science is represented by one of the following subjects :— 
i. Mechanics of solids and fluids, vi. Physiography, 
ii. Chemistry, vii. Botany, 
iii, Animal Physiology, viii. Agriculture, 
iv. Sound, Light, and Heat, ix. Hygiene, 
v. Magnetism and Electricity, x. Physics, 
but the gass must have been obtained in one of the two years im- 
mediately preceding the Scholarship Examination. 


We recommend either Physiography or Hygiene as being without 
doubt the best to attempt. 


Music is the easiest subject, but until recently has been the most 
neglected. Owing, however, probably to the rapid extension of 
teaching Singing-by-note to the scholars, it has now come more 
into vogue. Nevertheless the marks for Practical are still in very 
many cases allowed to go by default. At the recent examination 
numbers held back on account of a certain necessary-to-be-discarded 
shyness. 


Girls (or Women) will also have a paper in Domestic Economy, 
and as this subject is not examined during apprenticeship it is 
frequently admirably neglected. To partially remedy this, special 
attention will be devoted to it in our Articles, Routines, and Ques- 
tons. 


A word or two about these last :— 

The Articles will contain much up-to-date matter not to be found 
or expected in the ordinary text-books; They will deal with the 
peculiarities of questioning, the methods of answering, the best 
means of studying the salient points of any subject, and the selection 
of suitable books. They will warn off from dangers, will contain 
model answers, and will be in general a guide, philosopher, and 
friend, ; 


Much valuable advice and information will be weekly furnished 
by ‘THE INFANTS’ MISTRESS.’ 

The Routines will be so adapted as to secure— 

(2) A thorough covering of the whole syllabus area over and over 
again. 

(6) An equitable division of time among the various subjects in 
proportion to their examinational importance. 

() Relief to the brain by the juxtaposition of diverse subjects 
and the separation of similar ones. 

(¢) The same subjects being taken at the same time (as far as 
possible) by both Men and Women. 

(e) The study of such subjects as mathematics for men, whilst 
the women are engaged with needlework and domestic economy. 

(/) Ample opportunities for revision and test examinations. 

(g) Sufficient time for rest, exercise, and recreation. 


THE QuEsTIONs will be set weekly, or to speak quite accurately, 
four times per calendar month, and will comprise all set during 
recent years. They will be carefully selected so as to embrace all 
the principal points of every subject, and will only overlap in so far 
as the intrinsic value, or the department's idea thereof, of the matter 
tested demands, 


Nor will one set be devoted to one subject, but to the whole 
examinational range. 


Our experience in ‘ Coaching,’ now extending over more than 


20 years, has shewn that on the whole, that method of studying 
pays best which keeps all the subjects in hand instead of taking 
them up in turn. ‘The latter plan involves the neglect of each 
subject for a considerable period and greater mental fatigue. 

The *PRacTICAL TEACHER’ scheme of questions also greatly 
assists revision, 
_ We have made arrangements for tuition, based upon these articles, 
‘Y experienced Certificated Teachers and Graduates. Names of 
intending pupils should be sent in at once to Dr. G. Beach, M.A., 
‘antey Mount, Macclesfield. The fees, to be paid in advance, are 
Is 6d. per week, or 5s. 6d. per month, or 15s. 9d. per quarter, or 


£2 10s. the whole course. Fortnightly papers at half the cost can 
be arranged, 


TEXT Books. 
We recommend the following :— 
*. cellaneous, The N. U. T., or Heller’s Code, Stormonth’s 
ernest o Dunstan’s ‘Teacher’s Manual of Music,’ Hughes’s 
eras Copy Book,’ Hughes’s ‘Art of Handwriting,’ and 
allord-Hawkins’ * Art of Reading and Recitation.’ 











School-Management, Fiux’s ‘Scholarship School Management” 
(J. Hughes & Co.), Mrs. Mortimer’s ‘ Practical Kindergarten 
Lessons.’ ( For /nfant Teachers.) 


Geography. Gregory’s ‘Physical and Astronomical Geography,” 
Gregory’s ‘Physical Geography,’ ‘Brook’s Geography,’ W. and 
A. K. Johnston’s ‘ Multum in Parvo Atlas,’ ‘ How to draw a Map,” 
and Arnold’s ‘ Memory Maps.’ 


History. Carpenter’s and Green’s ‘ Outlines of British History,” 
Green’s * Main facts and Dates of British History,’ McLeod’s ‘Cun- 
stitytional History,’ and W, and A. K. Johnston’s ‘ Historica? 
Atlas.’ 

Arithmetic. Wollman’s ‘Teacher’s Arithmetic,’ Dixon andi 
Beach’s ‘ Arithmetic,’ Pendlebury’s. 


Algebra. Knight's Factors and Hamblin Smith’s. 

Mensuration, Todhunter’s. 

Euclid, Deighton’s, Egan’s Exercises, Part I. 

Domestic Economy. Mughes’s, Mrs. Beach’s, Parts I., II., III. 

Sewing. Miss Warren’s School Needlework (Joseph Hughes. 
& Co.). 

French. Professor Darqué’s ‘French Course,’ Darqué’s ‘La 
Jeune Sibérienne.’ 


Latin. Huxley’s ‘ Latin Course.’ 
Physiology. Professor Walker Overend’s. 


The ‘above’ works are amply all that are necessary, and are, we 
believe, absolutely the best of their kind, full of the most recent 
information, of matter wisely selected and interestingly arranged, 
and are low in price. We entreat our Readers not to put up with 
antiquated manuals, but to purchase the best tools and use them to- 
good purpose. A half-crown saved at the cost of only a dozen 
marks is expensive frugality. 


MopDEL ANSWERS. 


It was hoped that all the remaining queries of the 1893 Scholar- 
ship could have been this month inserted ; but the imperative 
limits of space compel us to keep over until next month the 
Geography, History, and Music. 


DICTATION. 
(For the Examiner.) 


The passage should be read ONCE distinctly, and then dictated 
once, in portions, as marked, Full stops only should be given. 


If the room is large, and there is danger of your not being heard” 
at its extremity, you may permit one of the officers of the College 
to stand half-way down the room, and repeat the words after you, 
exactly as you give them out, 


IT IS ESSENTIAL (hat there be no complaint on the part of the 
Candidates that they could not hear or understand ; you can only 
prevent this by clearness, accuracy, and audibility, 

I saw her | just above the horizon, | decorating and cheering | 
the elevated sphere | she just began to move in, | glittering | like 
the morning-star, | full of life, | and splendour, | and joy. | Oh? 
what a revolution! | and what a heart must I have | to contem- 
plate | without emotion | that elevation | and that fall! | Little did 
I dream | that I should have lived | to see such disasters | fallen 
upon her | in a nation of gallant men, | in a nation of men of’ 
honour | and of cavaliers. | I thought ten thousand swords | must 
have leaped | from their scabbards | to avenge even a look | that 
threatened her with insult. | But the age of chivalry | is gone. | 


DICTATION AND PENMANSHIP.—MEN AND WOMEN 
CANDIDATES. 
Wednesday, July 5th, 2.0 to 2.20. 

Candidates are not to faint their letters in the Copy-setting 
Exercise, but to take care that the copy is clean and without 
erasures, 

Omissions and erasures in the Dictation Exercise will be counted 
as mistakes. 


The words must not be divided between two lines; there is. 


plenty of room for the passage to be written. 
Write in large hand, as a specimen of Penmanship, the words— 
Polarized Ray. 
Write in small hand, as a specimen of Penmanship— 


Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell 
Your manly hearts shall glow. 


Write the passage dictated to you by the Examiner. 
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SCHOOL MANAGEMENT.—MEN AND WOMEN CANDIDATES. 


rhursday, July 6th, 9.45 to 12.15. 
(ll Candidates must answer (Question 1, and not more than seven 
er questions, 
If you answer more than e/gh/ questions, only the eig/é answers 
rst on your paper will be revised. 


1. Write out full notes of a lesson on one of these topics :— 
(a) The seasons. 
(4) (For infants.) A shilling. 
(c) Adjectives, adjective phrases, and adjective sentences. 
] 


(27) ‘The use of laws. 
Not / Lesson on Adjectives, Adjective Phrases, and Adjective 
Sentences. 
The children are assumed to have a knowledge of adjectives 


that is to be able to pick them out and to know their uses. 


Examples, Truths deduced therefrom. 


Ask class what part ‘ugly’ 
plays in the sentence—what is 
its use? ‘Tells what kind of a 
* The ugly dog ran down the | dog ; therefore it is an Adjec- 


Write down on board a sen- 
tence containing an adjective, 


street,’ and deduce part ol tive. Ask for other sentences 

speech of ‘ ugly.’ containing adj. and write them 
down on blac kboard, 

Next write on board the Lead class to see that the 

sentence with the adj. changed | words ‘with the ugly face’ 

into a prep. phrase, ¢.. bear the same relation to 


*The dog with the ugly face | ‘dog’ that ‘ugly’ does, that 
ran down the street.’ is, they tell what kind of 
a dog. These words agree 
among themselves in parsing, 
that is, they do not belong to 
any other word in the sen- 
tence, except when taken as 
a whole, and therefore consti- 
Vame. | tute what is called a phrase. 

Because ‘with the ugly Ask for the adjectives in the 
face’ ji a phrase equivalent sentences previously given to 
to an adjective it is called an} be changed into equivalent 
Adj. Phrase phrases. 

Again, write down the sen- Class will easily see that the 
tence, this time substituting a | meaning has not been changed, 
and that the sentence ‘ which 
F had an ugly face’ tells what 
‘The dog which had an ugly | kind of a dog in the same way 
ran dowa the street.’ | that ‘ ugly’ does. 
1mm Show why ‘which. . 


complete sentence for ‘ugly,’ 


é 


. face’ 





Because ‘which . .. face’ |is a sentence, and the differ- 
is a sentence equivalent to an | ence between it and the phrase. 
adj. it is called an Adj. Sen- | Require the adjectives in the 
tence. sentences previously given to 


be converted into correspond- 
ing Adjective Sentences. 
| Ing 


2. Say what sort of pictorial or other visible illustration you 


would use in teaching the elements of arithmetic to very young 


hildren, and show what use you would make of such illustrations. 
Phe best fictoria/ illustrations of number are domino sheets, 
whereon the spots for any particular number are always ar- 
ranged in a uniform manner. Thus the children will associate 


\ particular arrangement with its chosen number, ¢¢., 4 with 


the square, § with the diagonalled square. Strokes upon 
blackboard or slate are by no means to be despised if judiciously 
contined to initial stages. 

The old-fashioned abacus, or ball-frame, and its modern 


adaptation of strings of beads, cubes, and rectangular prisms 
marked off into cubes, jointed laths, and such common objects 
as pennies may be used with great advantage. 

The domino sheets are especially helpful for assisting lessons 
on a given number (say) ‘6.’ In this case four illustrations 
will be requisite, 7 
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From these it may be shown that o+6=6;1+5=6; 
2+4=6; 3+3=6; that halfof6 = 3, andthat2 x 3 = 6, 
Also that 6—o =6; 6—5 =1; 6—1 = 45, etc. 

Balls, beads, etc. not only illustrate, but are means of 
actually performing elementary addition and subtraction. 

With the cubes and rectangular prisms, not only counting, 
but comparison by measurement may be exemplified. — Tillich’s 
*brick-box’ is of great use. 

3. Give some simple rules showing the best way of conducting a 
class lesson in writing. 

The scholars must be seated comfortably, in full view of the 
blackboard, and with materials quite ready. The teacher will 
then carefully write the first word of the copy to be written, on 
the board, which is ruled so as to exactly correspond with the 
children’s papers. He will call attention to all ‘catchy’ parts 
—joinings, curves, etc.—and when the class fully understand 
these, the order may be given for pens to be taken up, Care 
must now be taken that each child sits upright and in a proper 
manner to the desk, and that he holds his pen properly—two 
fingers on pen, and pen not held too tightly or too near point. 

The copy written, or a portion of it, may now be imitated by 
the children, the teacher meanwhile moving round the class, 
correcting mistakes, and writing model letters with blacklead. 
The most common mistakes should be corrected by means of 
the blackboard, the wrongly-formed letter and the model being 
written side by side. When the first portion is finished, the 
remaining words may be treated in a similar manner. 


4. Give a summary of the requirements of the Code in the subject 
of Geography for the several standards. 

See Code. 

5. Show in how many ways you could vary exercises in Mental 
Arithmetic suited either (@) for the upper class in an Infant School, 
or (4) for Standard V. 

In addition to the questioning in which only the four 
common rules are employed—revision of previous standards— 
exercises may be given on fractions, including addition and 
subtraction and also easy multiplication and division ; easy 
fractions may also be required to be changed into decimals and 
vice-versd. Questions involving the aliquot parts of different 
quantities and weights, and easy proportion sums, will also 
materially aid the arithmetic of the standard. ‘Per cent’ and 
‘Interest’ should be explained, and easy questions pertaining 
to Simple Interest should be given as an introduction to the 
work of Standard VI. Easy ways of performing certain opera- 
tions, such as multiplying by 25 by adding two o’s and then 
dividing the answer by 4, finding price at 2s. 74d. by taking 
2s. 6d. and 14d., should also be taught, but not indulged in 
too freely. 

6. Make a list of object lessons suited either for an infant class 
or for older children. Show in which of the subjects you would 
think one lesson sufficient, and to which you would assign two or 
more lessons. 

Geographical.—Eclipse of Moon, Seasons. 

Natural History.—Leaves of Trees and Plants (2 lessons: 
the first, general distinctions and similarities ; the second, 
details of construction of leaves of each class), Classitication of 
Animals (2 or 3 lessons : general distinctions—contrast of dis- 
tinguishing features—details), Insects (a general lesson, with 
one insect taken as type), Anatomy of Human Body (2 les- 
sons : the first on the skeleton ; second on internal organs). 

Mechanical Contrivances.—The Pump, Levers, an Electrical 
Machine, a Locomotive. 

Easy Chemistry.—Oxygen, Hydrogen, Nitrogen. 

Manufactures.—Silk (there might be a preparatory lesson 
on ‘Silkworms’), a Lead Pencil, Glass, Starch, Leather, 
Porcelain, a Match. 

The above are intended for boys from 10 to 12 years old. 


7. If the following passage occurred in a reading-book, say what 
explanations you would think it necessary to give, and how you 
would ascertain that its meaning had been understood : 

*At the eastern end of the island was a small densely-wooded 
peninsula, with a thicket of under-brush so closely matted as nearly 
to prevent the possibility of seeing across it so long as the leaves 
remained on the branches. Near the narrow end that connected 
this acre with the rest of the island a small blockhouse had been 
erected. The logs were bullet-proof, squared and jointed with 
care to leave no defenceless points ; the windows were loop-holes ; 
the door was heavy and small, and the roof was formed of hewn 
timber, covered carefully with bark to exclude the rain.’ oe 

Island and Peninsula. Definitions of these should be asxes 
for, and a rough sketch of an island having a small peninsula 
at its eastern extremity should be drawn on the black-board. 
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Densely-wooded and under-brush should be contrasted, and 
‘under-brush’ explained ; also how the absence of the leaves 
made so important a difference. To ascertain whether this had 
been fully understood, the names of woods near home which 
might slightly resemble’ this should be asked for. ear the 
narrow end. Ask for geographical name for this—isthmus. 
Bullet-proof—because of their hardness and thickness. Sguared 
and jointed. These terms should be explained, and then 
objects at school or home which were treated similarly asked 
for. Loopf-holes — this term should be explained, and the 
reason why windows of glass and of larger size were not used 
should be deduced. The reason why and the manner in which 
the dar was placed on the roof should also be explained. It 
is not necessary to explain why all these precautions had been 
taken, as that would be evident from the context. 


Describe the best exercises you know in English Composition, 
the best way of correcting them. 

In the lower classes Composition may be begun by requiring 
answers to common questions already known, to be written 
down in the form of sentences. The model answer may be 
written on blackboard, and children’s answers corrected by 
moving quickly round the class and glancing at the slates or 
papers. In addition to this, Composition may be materially 
aided by requiring all answers to be given in sentences, and by 
instantly correcting and pointing out to the class all defective 
grammar and ‘provincialisms’ heard from the boys whilst in 
conversation with each other. In the upper standards, where 
Composition forms one of the subjects of instruction, the story 
should be read, or name of essay or character of letter to be 
written given, and a stated time in which to finish this should 
be allotted. The papers should afterwards be corrected by the 
teacher, and general mistakes shown and corrected on the 
blackboard. Each boy should also see his own paper and find 
out why everything marked is wrong. In the upper standards 
analysis of sentences greatly aids composition. 


ao 


9. (2) What are the chief points to be kept in view in teaching the 
t of reading? (4) Name the advantages, if any, of exercises in 


silent reading in school, 


(a) The chief points to be aimed at are to so instruct the child 
that he readily grasps the meaning of the passages to be read, 
without giving thought to the modes of spelling and other 
mechanical difficulties of the subject. Also, when he has 
acquired this, to teach him to read aloud in an intelligent 
manner, and so to modulate his voice and give expression to 
the matter read, that a bystander, without having a facsimile 
of what was being read, could without difficulty follow and 
understand. 
Pronunciation. All provincialisms must be corrected, and 
frequent models given by teacher. With practice, the child 
may be taught to let his thoughts go ahead of his speech so 
that he gets an insight into the matter, and can read with 
Fluency and Expression. 

(4) Silent reading may with advantage be allowed afew minutes 
at the commencement of the lesson, so that the children may 
become acquainted with the matter, and master all hard words. 
Difficulties in spelling may be also overcome in this way better 
than during individual or simultaneous reading. However, 
much of it tends to make a careless reader, and forms a habit 
of ‘skipping,’ and not getting a thorough insight into the 
matter to be read. Enough silent reading is also to be obtained 
at —_— so that it is not desirable in school except as before 
stated. 


10 Frame three sets of arithmetical questions suited for scholars 


inthe fourth standard, so as to test knowledge of the reasons of rules 


as 


Swell as the power of applying them. 


_ Set. .—1. Find the cost of 508 sheep when the price of one 
is £3 16s. od. 

2. Eight dozen and three men have £534 12s. divided 
equally amongst them. How much does each man get ? 

3. If 1 walk 3? mls., and for every yard walked have 3d., 
what is the amount of my money ? 

4. A family consumes 1} pints of milk per day; what will 
the bill for the year amount to, supposing the milk to cost Is. 
per gallon? 

Se. J1.—1. Find the cost of a fence round a square field 
each side of which measures 8 pls. 2? yards, when the fence 
costs o#d. per yard. 

2. How much is the difference between 357d. and 593 half- 
guineas short of 8, 563 crowns ? 

3- Find the 389th part of £6,534 18s, 63d. 

4 Increase £89 15s. o}d. 62 times. 


To do this the child must have Accuracy of 
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Set. J77.—1. George has £18 12s. 2d. Fred has 18 times 
the 7th part of George’s money, and Jane has one-ninth as 
much as Fred. What have they altogether? 

2. A field contains 8 ac. 15 pls. 2} yds. 
8$d. per square yard. 

3. £850 was taken at a concert, 225 people each paid half- 
a-guinea, 538 a florin, 189 a crown and a half, 334 paid 3s. 
each, and the rest is. How many people were in the shilling 
seats ? 

4. A boy’s step measures 2 feet. How many steps will he 
take in performing a journey of 3 mls. 530 yds? 


Find its cost at 


11. Describe the most healthful and useful exercises in drill which 
you have seen, and say how you would conduct them. 
The most healthful kinds of drill for children are the 
** Physical Exercises and Extension Motions,” performed either 
with or without dumb-bells. If dumb-bells are used, care must 
be taken that they are not too heavy for the children, or fatigue 
will follow the practices, apd destroy the good effects to be de- 
rived. The children should be arranged in lines with sufficient 
room between them to allow of the practices to be performed 
without interference from each other. The teacher should 
stand in front slightly elevated, so as to be in full view of all 
the children, and should require them to imitate him as he per- 
forms each motion. Each motion should have a number given 
to it, which should be learned along with the motion, so that 
when a certain degree of proficiency has been arrived at, the 
motions may be performed by the scholars alone, the teacher 
simply giving the practice and the numbers, ‘ one,’ ‘ two,’ ete. 
Different practices may be devised to give exercises to all the 
muscles of the body. A pleasing deviation from counting is to 
have the practices performed to music. 


12. State what use you have made of note-books and exercise- 
books as a pupil teacher, and how such books ought to be kept. 

Note-books ought to be used for every subject studied, and in 
them summaries of chapters read, good points culled therefrom, 
rules, proofs, ‘tips,’ and everything worth remembering entered 
in a systematic form, so that the subject may be revised simply 
from the note-book. 

Exercise-books are to be used for answers to questions given 
as tests, and when cleanly and carefully kept and well-marked 
by the tutor, form valuable keys to work which may and pro- 
bably will need doing again. They should be dated and kept 
when full, and different books used for different subjects. 


NEEDLEWORK. 
Friday, July 7th, 2 to 4. 
Directions to Candidates (to accompany material). 
SECTION A, 
Cut out in paper and make up, by tacking, a woman’s gored 
flannel petticoat (half-size) ; and 


Set in a calico patch, not less than two-and-a-half inches square. 

Mark the leiters E, D (cross stitch). Or, 
SECTION B. 

Cut out in paper and make up, by tacking, an infant’s long 
flannel (half size) ; and 

Make up the enclosed piece of calico in the form of a woman’s 
apron, showing hemming, seaming, gathering or pleating, stitching, 
and tuck-running. 

(Marks will be given for industry and finish.) 


FRENCH.—MEN AND WOMEN CANDIDATES, 
Friday, July 7th, 4 to 6. 

1. Translate into English :— 

(2) Depuis lors, trois ans s’écouldrent sans que Prascovie osdt 
renouveler ses instances 4 ce sujet. Une longue maladie de sa mére 
la contraignit de renvoyer son projet & des temps plus favorables ; 
cependant il ne passa pas un seul jour sans qu’elle jofynft a ses 
pritres ordinaires celle d’obtenir de son pére la permission de partir, 
bien persuadée que Dieu |’exaucerait un jour. 

Since that time three years elapsed without Prascovie 
daring to renew her entreaties on that subject. A long illness 
of her mother compelled her to defer her plan till a more favour- 
able season ; however, not a single day passed without her add- 
ing to her usual prayers that of obtaining permission from her 
father to set out, for she was fully persuaded that God would 
some day hear her prayer. 

(6) A cette époque, ses traits étaient déja fort altérés par l’étisie 
prononcée qui la minait sourdement ; mais, dans cet état méme de 
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dépérissement, il e@¢ 44 difficile de trouver une physionomie plus 
agréable et surtout plus intéressante que Ja sienne. Elle était d’une 
taille moyenne, mais bien prise ; son visage, entouré d'un voile noir 
qui couvrait tous ses cheveux, était d’un bel ovale. Elle avait les 
yeux trés noirs, le front découvert, une certaine tranquillité mélan- 
cholique dans le regard, et jusque dans le sourire. 
At this time, her features were already much changed by 
the decided phthisis which was slowly undermining her ; but, 
in that very state of decline, it would have been hard to find a 
countenance more agreeable, and especially more interesting 
than hers. She wasof medium height, but well proportioned ; 
her face, surrounded by a black veil, which enveloped all her 
hair, had a fine oval shape. She had very black eyes, and a 
high forehead, and there was a certain melancholy peace in her 
look, and even in her smile. 


bad 


Parse the words printed in italics in the above extracts. 

s’ Reflex. Pron., 3rd Pers., Plur. Num., Mase, 
Gend., Obj. Case, gov. by ‘ écoul?rent.’ 

écouldrent (From écouler.) Reg. 1st Conj., Trans. Verb, Act. 
Voice, Preterite Tense, Ind. Mood, 3rd Pers., 
Plural Num., agreeing with ‘* ans.” 

oshl (From oser). Reg. Trans. Verb (gov. ‘ renouveler’), 
1st Conj., Act. Voice, Imperf. Tense, Subj. Mood, 
3rd Pers., Sing. Num., agreeing with ‘ Prascovie.’ 

contraignit (From contraindre.) Irreg. Trans. Verb (gov. ‘/a’) 
4th Conj., Act. Voice, Preterite Tense, Ind. 
Mood, 3rd Pers., Sing. Num., agreeing with 
‘ maladie.’ 

Joigntt (From ‘joindre’). Irreg. Trans. Verb (gov. ‘ celle’), 
4th Conj., Act. Voice, Imperf. Tense, Subj. 
Mood, 3rd Pers., Sing. Num., agreeing with 
* elle.’ 

prononcée Past Part. of ‘prononcer.’ Reg. Verb, 1st. Conj., 
Sing. Num., Fem. Gend., qual. ‘ é¢isie.’ 

eat (From ‘ avoir). Irreg. Aux. Verb, Act. Voice, 
Imperf. Tense, Subj. Mood, 3rd Pers., Sing. 
Num., agreeing with ‘i/.’ 


été Past Part. of ‘étre.’ Irreg. Aux. Verb. 

ent) (From ‘éfre’). Irreg. Intrans. Verb, Pluperfect 

été § Tense, Subj. Mood, 3rd Pers. Sing. Num., agree- 
ing with ‘2/,’ used impersonally. 

prise Passive Past Part. of ‘prendre.’ Irreg. Trans, 


Verb, 4th Conj., Sing. Num., Fem, Gend., qual. 
* taille.’ 

sourire Com. Noun, 3rd Pers., Sing. Num., Masc. Gend., 
Obj. Case, gov. by ‘dans.’ 

3. (i.) Give the feminine forms of sec, paysan, compagnon, poéte ; 
the feminine of leurs voisins, tous mes amis ; the perfect indicative 
of s’en aller. 

(ii.) Transcribe into the singular form (a) Ils ravagérent tout le 
pays; (4) Messieurs les généraux sont arrivés; (c) Je voudrais 
qu'elles chantassent, 


Masculine, Feminine. 
(i.) Sec Séche 
Paysan Paysanne 
Compagnon Compagne 
Potte Potte 
Tous mes amis Toutes mes amies 
Leurs voisins Leurs voisines 
Je m’en suis allé Nous nous en sommes allés 
Tu ten es allé Vous vous en étes allés 
Il s’en est allé Ils s’en sont allés 
Plural. . Singular. 
(ii.) (2) Ils ravagérent tout le pays Il ravagea tout le pays 
(6) Messieurs les généraux sont Monsieur le général est 
arrives arrivé 


(c) Je voudrais qu’elles chantassent Je voudrais qu’elle chantat 


4. Translate into French : 

The season advanced ; Prascovie was detained nearly eight days 
in a village by the snow, which fell in such quantities that the 
roads were impassable by foot-passengers. When they were suffi- 
ciently marked out by the sledges, she courageously prepared to 
continue her journey on foot; but the peasants with whom she 
lodged dissuaded her, and made her see the danger of doing so. 

(Piéton, traineau, se disposer, loger.) 

La saison avangait ; Prascovie fut retenue prés de huit jours 
dans un village par la neige, qui était tombée en si grande 
abondance que les chemins étaient impracticable aux piétons. 
Lorsqu'ils furent suffisamment battus par les traineaux, elle se 
disposait courageusement a continuer sa route a pied ; mais les 
paysans chez lesquels elle avait logé l’en dissuaderent, et lui en 








LATIN. —MEN AND WOMEN CANDIDATES. 
Friday, July 7, 4 to 6 p.m. 

1. Translate into English :— 

(a) Cxsar, primum suo, deinde omnium ex conspectu remotis 
equis, ut zquato omnium periculo spem fugz tolleret, cohortatus 
suos prexlium commisit. Milites, e loco superiore pilis :nissis, 
facile hostium phalangem perfregerunt: e4 disjecta, gladiis de- 


| strictis, in eos impetum fecerunt. Gallis magno ad pugnam erat 


impedimento, quod, pluribus eorum scutis uno ictu pilorum trans. 
fixis et colligatis, cum ferrum se inflexisset, neque evellere neque 
sinistra impedita satis commode pugnare poterant, multi ut div 
jactato brachio przoptarent scutum manu emittere et nudo corpore 
pugnare. Tandem, vulneribus defessi, et pedem referre, et, quod 
mons suberat circiter M. passuum, eo se recipere cceperunt. 

Cesar, having removed from sight first his own horse, 
then those of all his men, in order to make the danger of all 
equal, and to take away the hope of flight, having exhorted his 
soldiers, began the battle. The soldiers, having hurled their 
javelins from the higher ground, easily breke through the 
enemy’s array; and when they had put this to flight, they 
rushed upon them with drawn swords. It was a cause of great 
hindrance to the Gauls, during the fight, that when several of 
their shields had been pierced and pinned together by one 
stroke of the javelins, when the iron had become bent, they 
could neither pluck it out nor fight with enough advantage 
when their left arm was impeded. Thus many, having for a 
long time tossed about their arms, chose rather to cast their 
shields away from their hand, and fight without protection for 
their body. At length, worn out by wounds, they both begin 
to retreat, and also, since there was a mountain about a-mile 
off, to betake themselves to it. 


(4) Explain the construction of ‘g/adiis destrictis’ and ‘ impedi- 
mento’ in the above passage, and parse cohortatus, defessi, cape- 
runt, 

‘ Gladiis destrictis’ is equivalent to the Adverbial Sen- 
tence of Time, ‘Quum gladios destrinxissent,’ and is Ablative 
Absolute. 

Impedimento. The Dative of Advantage, and the prior of 
two datives used with ‘ sum.’ 

Cohortatus. Depont. Verb (cohortor, hortari), 1st. Conj., 
Perf. Part., agreeing with the subject ‘Caesar’; and governs 
* suos.’ 

Defessi. Depont. Verb (de-fetisc-or, -fetisci, -fessus), 3rd 
Conj., Perf. Part., agreeing with subject (Galli). 

Caperunt. Indeterminate Verb, Act. Voice, 3rd Conj., 
Indic. Mood, Perf. T., 3rd Plur., agreeing with subject 
(Galli). 

Or (and) 

(c) Hae cum animadvertisset, convocato consilio, omniumque 
ordinum ad id consilium adhibitis centurionibus, vehementer eos 
incusavit : primum quod aut quam in partem aut quo consilio 
ducerentur, sibi querendum aut cogitandum putarent. Ariovistum, 
se consule, cupidissime populi Romani amicitiam appetisse. Cur 
Aunc tam temere quisquam ab officio discessurum judicaret? Sibi 
quidem persuaderi, cognitis suis postulatis atque aequitate con- 
ditionum perspecté, eum neque suam neque populi Romani 
gratiam repudiaturum. Quod si, furore atque amentia impulsus, 
bellum intulisset, quid tandem vererentur? Aut cur de sua 
virtute aut de ipsius diligentia desperarent ? 

When Cesar observed these things, he called a council, and 
summoning to it the centurions of every rank, he reprimanded 
them sharply, chiefly because they supposed that it was their 
office to inquire and conjecture upon the direction or object of 
their march. [He said] that Ariovistus, when he (Czesar) was 
consul, sought after the friendship of the Roman people with 
the greatest zeal. Why should anyone judge that he would so 
rashly swerve from his duty? He, for his part, was persvaded 
that when his demands had been heard, and the fairness of his 
terms observed, that he would refuse neither his nor the 
Roman people’s favour. But if, driven by mad rage, he should 
wage war, what were they afraid of ; or why should they de- 
spair ef his valour or foresight ? 

‘(@) What is meant by the ‘ oratio obligua’ ? 

Oratio obligua (Indirect Discourse) is the name given (0 
a speech or statement which is reported, not in the actual 
words of the speaker, but in an indirect form introduced by 
some word of ‘ saying,’ or ‘ feeling,’ etc. 

(ce) Explain the use of the following pronouns in the above pas 
sage :—Aunc, sibi (quidem persuaderi), suis, eum, suam ; avd (/) 
parse discessurum, intulisset, vererentur. ’ 

(ce) unc refers to Ariovistus, and cannot refer to the subject 
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the sentence. 

Suis also refers to the subject. 

Eum refers to Ariovistus. It always refers to some person 
other than the subject of the sentence. 

Suam refers to Caesar, or the speaker. 

(/) Discessurum. Verb, Intrans., 3rd Conj., Act. Voice, 
(Dis-ced-o, -ere, -cessi, cessum), Fut, Partic., agreeing with subj. 
*hunc.’ 

Intulisset. Verb, Irreg., Trans., Act., 3rd Conj., (/#-/ero, 
Jerre, -tuli, Illatum), Subj. Mood, (verb of a subord. Sen- 
tence in ‘ Oratio Obliqua’), 3rd Sing., Plup. T., agrees with 
subject expressed in the verb. 

Vererentur. Verb, Depont. (Vereor, -eri, -ttus), 2nd Con). 
Trans., Subj., (Verb of Sub. Sent. in ‘Oratio Obliqua’) 
Imperf., 3rd Plur., agrees with subject (cen/uriones). 


2. Decline fully (a) ‘felix ager’ (fertile field), (6) ‘ acer animus’ 
{a keen spirit). 


(a) (N. Felix ager (4) Acer animus 
V. oo” Acer anime 

. | Acc. Felicem agrum Acrem animum 

sing: ) G, Felicis agri Acris animi 
D. Felici agro Acri animo 
Abl. Felici or -e agro Acri animo 
N.V. Felices agri Acres animi 
Acc. Felices agros Acres animos 

Plur.{ Gen. Felicium agrorum Acrium animorum 
Dat. Felicibus agris Acribus animis 
Abl. ” ” ” ” 


. Decline (a) ego, (6) é/e, and (c) gui noe sn Pom. 





(a) (N,V. Ego (4) tle Illa Tlud 
[Ace Me Iilum Illam _ Illud 
Sing. ( Gen. Mei Illius 
Dat. Mihi Illi (Olli, Poetical) 
Abl. Me Illo Illa Illo 
(N.V. Nos Illi (oli) Illze Illa 
Acc. Nos Illos__Iillas Illa 
Plur. { Gen. Nostri (nostrum) Illorum Illarum Illorum 
| Dat. Nobis Illis (Ollis, Poetical) 
| Abl. Nobis aos « } 
‘£go’ in poetry has Dative Sing. ‘ Mihi’ or ‘ Mi.’ 
{c) (N.V. Qui Que Quod 
(Ace. Quem Quam Quod 
Sing. { Gen, Cujus 
| Dat. Cui 
Abl. Qud Qua Qué 
i V. Qui Que Que 
Plur, / Ace Quos Quas Que 
\G, Quorum Quarum Quorum 
LD. & Abl. Quibus (In poetry, Quis) 
4. Give the numerals, cardinal and ordinal, from one to twenty. 
Cardinals. Ordinals. 
1. Unus ; Primus 
2. Duo Secundus or Alter 
3. Tres Tertius 
4. Quattuor Quartus 
5. Quingue Quintus 
6. Sex Sextus 
7. Septem Septimus 
8. Octo Octavus 
9. Novem Nonus 
10. Decem Decimus 
11. Undecim Undecimus 
12. Duodecim Duodecimus 
13. Tredecim Tertius decimus 
14. Quattuordecim Quartus decimus 
15. Quindecim Quintus decimus 
16. Sedecim Sextus decimus 
7. Septemdecim Septimus decimus 
18. Duodeviginti Duodevicesimus 


19. Undeviginti Undevicesimus 
20. Viginti Vicesimus 
5. Make as full a 


, list as you can of the prepositions which govern 
2) the acc usative, 


and (4) ablative respectively. 

(2) GOVERNING ACCUSATIVE. 

Ante, a pud, ad, adversus, circum, circa, citra, cis, contra, 
intra, erga, extra, infra, inter, juxta, ob, penes, pone, post, 
a prope, propter, per, secundum, supra, versus, ultra, 


VOL. XIV, 


Sibi can never be used except when it refers to the subject of 


stitches required for Schedule III. of Code. 
suitable for the children’s own wear. 








(4) GOVERNING ABLATIVE. 








A, ab, absque, coram, de, palam, clam, cum, ex OF ¢, sine, 


tenus, pro, pra. 


(c) Jn, sub, super, and subter may govern either case : when do 


they govern the accusative and when the ablative ? 


In, sub, super, subter, govern the Accusative when they 
imply motion to, and the Ablative when they imply rest at 


a place. 


6. (a) Who were the Helvetii, and who was Ariovistus? 
what year did Czsar arrive in Gaul? 
there, and what other country did he invade during that time? 


(5) In 


(c) How long did he stay 


(a) The Helvetii were inhabitants of that part of Gaul which 


is now called Switzerland. 
(6) Ariovistus was the king of Germany. 


(c)(a) Cesar arrived in Gaul in B.c. 58, and remained until 


52 B.C, 


(8) He invaded Britain (twice) and Germany during this 


period. 
DoMEsTIc ECONOMY.—WOMEN ONLY. 


Friday, July 7th, 10 to 12. 30. 


Candidates ‘are not allowed to answer more than one question in 


each seetion. 


If you answer more than one question in each section, only the 


first answer in each will be revised. 


SecTIon I. 


1. Briefly describe the garments you would think most suitable to 


be made by children in the upper standards attending a rural school; 
state the materials of which the garments should be made, and the 
approximate cost of each article. 


The garments chosen must of course be such as will show the 


The following are examples— 


A Chemise,—2 yards of grey or white calico at “ or 
5d. per yard - . . . - 

(This must be made with an opening in the front to 
show dutton-hole.) 

Drawers.—t} om of grey or white ote, same as 
above - - - 

Night-dress.—3 yards of grey or > white calico - - 

Boy’ s might shirt.—2} yards of calico - - - 

Baby's night-dress.—2 yards of calico - 

Petticoat, with band.—2} yards of skirt material at 
about rod. per yard, and O yee of grey calico for 
band at 4d. - - - 

Child’s pinafore.—1 yard of muslin, holland, or print ; ; 
or with sleeves, 1% yam, Cost about 6d. or 8d. 
per yard - 

Girl's or Woman 's Apron. —1} yards of holland ‘at 8d. 


They should also be 


sa a 


Foun 


Omm Oo 


1a 
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2., What would you consider a suitable stock of house-linen for a 


1. Zable-cloths.—Three would be required. Two un- 
bleached, 3s. each; one (at least) white one, Queen’s 
Household, sold by the yard, or ready cut linen 


cloths, 4s. 6d. . - - - ° ° a 
2. Table napkins.—Half-a-dozen, linen - - - 
3. Zea, and glass-towels.—Half-a-dozen - - e 


(Flax or coarse linen. ) 


4. Two pairs of Sheets. —White Bolton sheeting, which 
is sold in pairs of the required size, or 10 yards of 
double width twill calico, at 1s. a yard (about) - 





5. Four Pillow- ae —Two bolster- rs | 12 ae of 
calico at 6d. - - 


6. Two white Counterpanes - ° e . 


7. Six Bed-room towels.—Huckaback, or honey- 
combed towelling ; one Turkish towel may be added 
to or included in the number - - - : 


young teacher (unmarried) living in a small house of her own? 
State the material and average cost of each article. 


a <& 


10 6 


10 0 


i0 O 


40 


Note.—The linen here named supplies just a change only. 
The multiplication of these articles will depend on the length 


of interval between the washing days, 
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school savings bank. 
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Section II. 


r. Describe the best method of establishing and conducting a 


The best means of establishing and conducting a school sav- 
ings bank is to enlist the aid of the teaching staff. 

rhe deposits should be received, if possible, on the Monday 
morning in much the same manner as the school pence, and 
with consistent regularity. Parents and scholars should be en- 
couraged to deposit at least the threepence per week per child 
saved by them under the provisions of the Assisted Education 
Act 

If some small premium could be added, apart from interest, 
for regularity, ot amount, of deposit, the movement would 
receive a helpful stimulus. 

It would be well to connect this effort with the Post Office 
Savings Bank, so that the children may be taught to save in 
connection with this national organization after their school 
days are over. 

Every week the total receipts should be deposited in the Post 
Office Savings Bank, just as if by a single depositor. 


2. A pupil teacher, whose salary is £15 per annum, lives with 


her parents, who provide her with food and lodging free of cost, 
but with nothing else. 


How can she best use her income ? 
The £15 would probably be best used as follows :— 


sa. @ 


Clothing - : : - - 610 oO 
Books : : . : - 200 
Savings - - - - - 212 0 
Holidays - - - - - 200 
Pocket Money and Amusements - 1 8 Oo 
Benevolence and Sundries - - O10 0 

£15 0 Oo 





3 Define ‘Immediate Annuities’ and ‘ Deferred Annuities,’ and 
state as nearly as you can, the value of an immediate annuity, which 
a woman, fifty years of age, can purchase for £100. 

Annuities are annual payments made during the life of a 
certain person or persons. 

As a matter of business an annuity is always purchased for a 
consideration, and may be immediately payable, payable after a 
certain date, or payable upon a particular person reaching a 
certain age. 

Thus a woman aged 50 years may purchase an immediate 
annuity with £100, and will thus at once during her life re- 
ceive yearly a little more than £6. 

Deferred annuities are those that do not at once become 
recuperative after the consideration is paid, 


Section III. 


i. In what different ways can potatoes be cooked ? 
ii. Describe the way which you regard as the most economical. 

i. Potatoes may be (a) plain boiled ; (4) partially boiled, the 
water poured away, and then, with the lid on the saucepan, 
finished in the steam ; (c) brought to the boil, cut in halves, placed 
on the flat side in a baking tin, brushed over with dripping, 
and baked ; (@) roasted or baked with their skins on ; (¢) par- 
boiled, sliced and fried ; (/) steamed. 

ii. One of the most economical modes is the one described (c) ; 
another is ‘boiling them in their jackets.’ Carefully wash the 
potatoes, using a brush if necessary ; place them in cold water, 
bring to the boil, add salt, and boil gently until tender. When 
ready for table nothing will be lost but the skin, and much 
nutriment which lies near the skin will be preserved. By this 
process also, the potatoes do not break in the water, and so get 
watery and wasted. ‘Time to cook, about 25 minutes. 


2. A leg of mutton, weighing 8 Ibs., is purchased for a family of 
six persons. Tlow would you provide three savoury dinners for the 
whole family from this joint ? 

Ilave the leg of mutton cut so that a good portion be left 
on the shank. Hang this up. 

first dinner—Roast the mutton and serve as a joint ; or, 
Cut out of the best part of the joint 4 or 5 chups, cover with 
egg and bread crumbs, fry in clarified fat. Make the following 
soubise :—Boil an onion, chop finely, put it into a dry sauce- 


pan, mix with them an ounce of flour and 2 oz. of butter, add: | 
by degrees half a pint of milk, a little salt and pepper, and | 


stir until the milk boils. Have ready also, boiled and cut into 
small balls, two carrotsand one turnip. When all are prepared, 
place the cutlets round the dish ; heap the vegetables in the 
centre, and pour the soubise over the whole ; serve hot. 


a T 


| 
| 
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| 








Second dinner—Boil the shank end of the mutton, and serye 
with caper sauce. 

Third dinner—Make a vegetable soup with the stock from 
second dinner. Save a little of the stock if the meat was 
roasted to hash up the remains of first dinner. 

If the soubise was chosen, then the remainder of the mutton 
may be made into an Irish Stew, a ‘ Haricot,’ or ‘ Hot-pot.’ 


3. Enumerate the articles necessary for the proper cooking and 
saving of food in a labourer’s cottage, with the cost of each. 


s. d. 
Saucepans, a set of three - - - 5 0 
Steamer, to fit middle size - - , 
Small boiling pot - ° ° . a 
A digester or stock pot (2 gallons) - - 4 6 
Frying pan - : : : ° - O10 
An earthenware stew-jar, with lid - - o 8 
Four bread tins : : - ° _ 
Meat tin - - : . . . oe 
Baking sheets, three or four - : - zt 6 
Cake tins, average each - : ° - o 6 
Pudding basin - - - - - 04 
Pie dishes, each : . : . oa 
Colander - - - : : - @ § 
Toasting fork - - : ° : - 0 3 
Meat jack 4s. 6d., or one may be impro- 
vised with a hook, 6d., and some string. 
Paste board and pin - : - « & 6 
Iron kettle’ - : . . ° - 2 3 
Small fish kettle, if it can be afforded . 3 @ 
Bread and nutmeg graters; brushes for 
greasing ; boxes for salt and pepper 
sprinkling ; stand for saucepansontable I 0 


SecTION IV. 

1. Mention some frequent symptoms of influenza, and describe 
the treatment suitable to that complaint. 

As influenza assumes all varieties of forms, its symptoms are 
exceedingly varied. Those common to all species are prin- 
cipally :— 

(a) A considerable increase of temperature. 
(4) A feeling approximate to light-headedness, and 
(c) Great mental depression. 

Generally speaking, a slow malarial fever exhibits many 
similar characteristics. The sufferer should be kept very quiet, 
and upon low diet, and in the initial stages should avoid any 
heating or stimulating food, although brandy has been moderately 
used with great effect during convalescence. If any approach 
to a hysterical tendency be manifested, a moderately strong 
dose of quinine is beneficial. 

During recovery great care must be taken to prevent a relapse, 
as there is scarcely any complaint so subject to recoil in its 
later stages, and so fatal in its results should any check take 
place. 

2. (A) Why isthe proper ventilation of a bed-room more impor- 
tant than that of a sitting-room? (B) What should be the bed- 
room’s temperature, and (C) how should it be maintained ? 

(A) The proper ventilation of a bed-room is more important 
than that of a sitting-room, because :— 

(a) It is occupied continuously for a greater length of time. 

(4) It is not casually ventilated by persons passing in and 
out. 

(c) Fires, which are a means of ventilation, are net so fre- 
quent in bedrooms as sitting-rooms. 

(d) Bodily exhalations are more constant and profuse. 

(ce) ‘There are more hangings and draperies in a bed-room 
to harbour germs of infection or contagion. 

(B) The fundamental principle with respect to the temper 
ture of a bed-room is that it should be from five to ten degrees 
lower than that of the sitting room, for too high a temperature 
induces sleeplessness or restive and non-refreshing slumber. 
The temperature of a bed-room should never pass beyond the 
range of from 60° to 62°. 

(C) This degree of heat should be maintained by means ths! 
does not vitiate the air. If the hot cylinder connected with the 


bath and the linen closet be adjacent to the bed-room, this ! 





often sufficient, and is excellently adjusted. For as this cylinder, 
heated from the kitchen fire, becomes cooled, so does the occ 
pancy of the bed-room increase in warming efficiency. 


3. (A) Mention any provisions of the Code for the maintenance ° 
health in elementary schools, and (B) describe the precautions wil 
you would take on the appearance of infectious disease. ar 

(A) Article 85 provides that the department must be satishe® 
that the schools are (a) healthy, (4) properly constructed, lightee, 
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warmed, cleaned, drained, and ventilated ; (c) of sufficient ac- 
commodation for the scholars attending, and (¢) provided with 
suitable offices. 

There must be in schools a/ready established 8 sq. ft. of 
internal area, and Soc. ft. of internal space for every unit of 
average attendance. 

For new schools the requirements must be in accordance with 
Schedule VII. (which is much too detailed to be here quoted), 
wherein very elaborate regulations are given under the heads of 
(a) accommodation, (4) schoolrooms, (c) walls, floors, and roofs, 
(d) entrances, (e) cloak-rooms, (/) class-rooms, (g) halls, 
(h) windows, (#) staircases, (7) ventilation, (4) warming, (/) san- 
itary arrangements, (mm) desks, and (#) sites and play-grounds. 

(B) The chief precautions to be taken on the appearance 
of any infectious disease are :— 

(a) To report to the medical officer every case. 

(6) To request the M.O. to visit the school and examine 
every child. 

(c) To consult the M.O. in gravely extended epidemics as 
to closing the school. 

(d) To thoroughly disinfect all the premises, and especially 
the offices, with some such specific as Condy’s Fluid. 

(e) To ascertain the reason of every absence, and carefully 
watch every case of indisposition. 

(/) To give as much playtime, holidays, etc., as are possi- 
ble, and to lighten the mental work, and afford opportunity 
for the increase of bodily vigour. 

(g) To furnish an extra supply of fresh air and water, and 
to frequently flush the rooms with the former, and the drains 
with the latter. 

(4) To scrupulously avoid contact with any infected area, 
and to quarantine whole families if only one member be 
affected. 


1. (2) What are the chief materials of which clothing is made ? 


(t) Which of these is the most essential in our climate, and why ? 


(2) The chief materials out of which clothing is made are 
wool, fur, leather, silk, from animal sources, and linen and cotton 
from vegetable sources, 

(4) Wool is the most essential clothing material for the climate 
of England, as it is (a) more porous than either cotton or linen and 
(8)also'more absorbent, whilst(y)it isalso a worse conductor of heat. 

Its porosity allows the waste products of the body to escape 
in the form of perspiration, its absorbency causes the evapora- 
tion of these products to take place from the surface of the wet 
wool rather than from the skin itself, and its non-conductivity 
prevents the too great or sudden loss of heat. In this variable 
climate the properties of wool therefore are adapted in some 
measure either to hot or cold weather, and minimise the effects 
of sudden changes of temperature. 


4 


2. Give a list (with cost) of the articles of wearing apparel re- 


quired for a female teacher about to enter a training college. 


A good stock of under linen, stockings, and good boots 
should be the first care of any one preparing to leave home. 
The amount of outer clothing will depend on the means and 
taste of her parents, and may be added to from time to time. 
We shall give therefore only the amount of those really neces- 
sary for wear right away. 

(a) Dresses—(1) A cashmere, or other good £s. d. 
double-width material—with linings, trimmings, and 
making - - - - - - - about I 15 oO 

(2) A beige, or homespun, for daily wear - - I10 0 

(3) A walking-out dress, of warm material in 
winter, as cloth or serge, to be replaced by a lighter 
material in summer : 


- - - - - I10 O 
(6) Facket—or cape for walking (thick) - - I10 0 
Lighter one - - - . - - - o18 Oo 
Mackintosh or circular cloak - - - - O15 O 
Wrap or shawl, for general use (probably a knitted y 

one) . ; ° e ° . . : - o 8 6 
(c) Best hat or bonnet - - - - - - O15 O 
Walking hat - - - - - - - O10 0 
Garden hat - . : : ° . - oO 3 6 
(2) Gloves : Kid 2s. 6d., silk or taffetars. 44. - © 3 10 
(¢) Umbrella, which should be a good one - 08.9 © 
(/) Stockings. No limit to the number. Each 

pair will cost about 2s. in wool, and should be 

knitted ones, 

(gy) At least three pairs of boots—two strong 

enough for out-door wear - - - perpair o 8 6 
One pair house-boots - - - - - - © 4 6 
A pair of slippers (bed-room) - - - - Oo 2 
A pair of tennis shoes - - - - - 0 3 6 


a) 





6 | 


~ . . A, 
(c) for washing? (@) How would you make hard water suitable for 
washing clothes, and (e) what is the chemical process involved ? 


I. 


* 


3 
(2) The English Channel, (4) The Basin of the Mississippi, or (c) 
Africa south of 20° south latitude. 


= 
/ 





(4) Underclothing.—Flannel for vests and petti- 
coats, one dozen yards at Is. 2d. per yard . - O14 0 
Will make three vests and two petticoats. 
Two dozen yards of Horrocks’ long cloth will 
make three sets of underlinen. <A good calico will 
cost 6s. 6d. per dozen. Any trimming, whether 
bought or made, will be extra. 
A dressing cape or jacket, and dressing-gown, 
flannel - - - . - - . - ses © 


What kind of water is best (a) for drinking, (4) for cooking, 


(a2) Good water for drinking should have no colour or 
turbidity, no taste or smell. It should contain no organic 
matter—vegetable or animal—no metallic impurity, nor a very 
large amount of mineral matter. ‘The most harmful impurities 
are sewage matter and lead. 

(6) Water for cooking purposes should be soft and perfectly 
pure, otherwise, even ff positively harmful results are avoided, 
the food boiled, etc., often becomes either insipid or im- 
pregnated with a disagreeable flavour. 

(c) Water for washing should be free from metallic im- 
purities and lime. 

(zd) Hard water may be softened on a small scale by the use 
of soda, soap, and washing powders, and on a large scale by 
the adoption of Clark’s process, which is as follows :— 

The water is mixed with lime water in a tank and allowed to 
settle. The lime water combines with the carbonic acid gas 
present in hard water, forming with it calcium carbonate, which 
sinks to the bottom, as also does the original calcium carbonate 
held in solution by the carbonic acid gas now removed. 

By this method the hardness of the water at Canterbury is 
reduced from 234 to 84 grains per gallon, and a great saving 
of soap, etc., results. 


IMPORTANT Nortices.—The usual Routines will commence next 
month. 


For Correspondence see end of Certificate Article. 


SELECTED GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 


First WEEK. 


Write a short essay on one of these subjects :— 
(2) Holidays, and how to use them. 
(4) Parliament. 
(c) Tragedy and Comedy, 


2. Analyse the following :— 


* Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows, 
While proudly riding o'er the azure realm, 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes, 
Youth on the prow and pleasure at the helm, 
Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s sway 
That hushed in grim repose, expects his evening prey.’ 


Draw an outline map with lines of latitude and longtitude of 


4. Indicate, under appropriate heads, the matter with which you 
would deal in a full lesson to a class on either Australia or Italy. 


5« Name three English kings who fell greatly under the influence 
of favourites, and show how the weakness of these kings contributed 
to the growth of constitutional freedom. 


6. What do you know of Margaret, the Maid of Norway ; the 
battle of Pinkie ; the Rye House Plot? 
. Write out full notes of a lesson on one of these topics :—(a) 
The Seasons ; (4) Adjectives, Adjective phrases, and Adjective sen- 
tences ; (c) The use of laws, and (d@) (for Znfants) A shilling. 

8. What sort of decoration is most appropriate in a schoolroom, 
and most likely to make it bright and attractive to the scholars ? 

g. Explain the meaning of the following terms :—Zegato, Dal 
Segno, Sforzando, Ad libitum, Allegretto, Fortissimo., 


10. (2) How would you explain long division to a class of chil- 
dren who have worked sums in short division ? (¢.”., 403-19). 


Ans, 21 y4y. 


(4) By what method would you enable children to ascertain 
whether a given number is prime? (¢.¢., 163.) Ans. sot prime. 


11. Multiply 6°36 by *571428, and give the answer in dec imals, 


Ans. 303. 


K 2 
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12. (Men only.) (a) If two straight lines cut one another, the 
vertical or opposite angles shall be equal. 

(4) If T be the middle point of the diagonal QS of a quadrilateral 
PORS whose opposite sides are equal, then P, Oe R, are in a 
straight line. 

(Women only.) Calico, flannel, and linen are extensively used in 
underclothing : give some account of the way in which these 
materials are produced. What considerations should guide you 
in selecting flannel for an infant’s garments, and for men’s shirts ? 


13. (Afen only.) Solve the equations :— 
(a) 2x +7 25-—~-xr 7x 5 
; : <2 ob 2, Ans, x = 10. 
5 2 32 —_ 
() 2 3 i. 8 12 
} 31; 31. Ans. x = x= . 
x y y t . 93 - 31 


(Wemen only.) A useful outfit has to be provided for a school 
girl 14 years of age who is going into domestic service as a nurse- 
maid. State what garment you would give her, the kind and 
amount of materials to be used in each garment, and the cost (in 
detail) of the outfit. 

14. (Men only.) Solve the equation :— 

2% 68 3a 


— + 3. Ans, x = 17 or 14%. 
5! 2a x ' eel 

(Women only.) By what means could you make worn sheets and 
table cloths fit for further use, or how could you otherwise utilize 
them? 

15. (Afen only.) The sum of the sides of a triangle is 24 feet ; 
one side is 8 feet long, and the area of the triangle is 24 square 
fect. Find the length of the two other sides. 

Ans. 10 feet, 8 feet, 6 feet. 





(Women only.) State fully the Needlework re juirements of the 
Code for 4th year of apprenticeship. 


SECOND WEEK. 


1. Paraphrase the following passage :— 

‘I do remember me, that in my youth, 

When I was wandering, upon such a night 

I stood within the Colosseum’s wall, 

’Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome ; 

And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon, upon 

All this, and cast a wide and tender light 

Which softened dow the hoar austerity 

Of rugged desolation, and filled «J, 

Ast were anew, the gaps of centuries, 

Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 

And making that which was #o7.’ 
2. Parse the words printed in italics in the above extracts. 
3. Account for the phenomenon of the midnight sun, and for the 
prevailing westerly winds in the temperate parts of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. 

4. What information would you give in a lesson on 

(a) ‘The mountains and plains of Europe, e7 
(4) The lakes and rivers of British North America ? 

s. State in a few words what you know of any five of the 
following :— Doomsday Book, Scutage, Hlampton Court Conference, 
The Chartists, Poyning’s Law, The Exclusion Bill, Letters of 
Jrmius, Wutiny Act. 

6. Arrange in chronological order and give dates of the follow- 
ing :-—Death of King Alfred, Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, The 
Black Death, Founding of Pennsylvania, Battle of Sedgemoor, 
lefeat of the Armada, lreaty of Wallingford, Treaty of Troyes. 

7. Say what is the use, toa Pupil-Teacher, of keeping a diary of 
employments or notes of lessons given : describe such a record. 

8. Say what sort of pictorial or other visible illustration you 
would use in teaching the elements of arithmetic to very young 
children, and show what use you would make of such illustrations. 

g. State the key of each ef the following passages :—(a) C, A, Eb, 
G, Bp, F, D, C; (4) Fg, A, E, G, FY, D, CZ, G; (¢) Bp, F, Ab, 
eh, Dh, G, C, Bo, Es, G, Br, or 

Which one of the following notes is highest in pitch, and which 
lowest : 

f in Key A, ] in Key G, § in Key Bh, t in Key C, ] in Key 
Ab, din Key D : 


10. (2) Explain the method of forming the remainder in short 
vision by a composite number 

lake as an example 4,576 tos 

At what step in the division of money is the same principle illus- 





(4) Is it rational to divide or multiply one concrete number by 

another? Illustrate by these examples. 

Find the number of half-crowns in £3 7s. 6d. 

Find the price of 5 yards 2 feet 6 inches of silk at 4s. 6d. per 

yard. Answers. 4648 ; 27; AI 6s. 3d. 

11. Find the rate per cent. per annum at which £314 12s. 6d. 

will amount to £346 1s. 9d in 23 years at simple interest. 

Ans. 3} per cent. 
——_ 





12. (Men only.) (a) To describe a square on a given straight 

line. 

(4) Find a point in the diagonal produced of a square, from 

which, if a line be drawn parallel to any side of the square, meeting 

another side produced, it will form, with the produced diagonal and 

produced side, a triangle equal to the given square. 

(Women only.) Describe the principal articles of clothing made 

by hand-knitting, and show, by your statements, that instruction in 

the subject is of value to children in their school and home life, 

13. (Men only.) (a) Write down the factors of x8—y¥; 

x3 — 3x7 + 3x — 1; and x? + 8x — 105. 

(x4 + y4) (x? + y*) (x + y) (x — 9); 
(x — 1)°; (x + 15) (x — 7). 

(6) Find the value of (a + 4)? + (6 + c)? + (¢ + a)? when 

@=—I1é=>—2,¢= 3- Ans. 14. 

(Women only.) What are the chief precautions to be observed in 

the selection of materials for clothing? Show by a statement of 

particulars what would be the probable cost of a suitable winter 

outfit for a Pupil Teacher. 

14. (Men only.) (a) Reduce to lowest terms 


Answers. 








ax — 8x? + 15 x3 I — 3x 
= 2 Ans. Tees, 

x — x4 — 20x5* I + 4x 
ae al 


(4) Reduce to lowest terms 
(a+o+e%?+(a—5?+(6—P+(ec—aPe gy, 
——— ‘7 a = ee nS. 3. 
a+ +c . eam 
(Women only.) Name and describe some of the common washing- 
machines in use. What articles must always be washed by hand, 
and what without soap, and why ? 

15. (Alen only.) Find the cost of painting a dog-kennel 5 feet 
long, 2 feet wide, each side being 2 feet high, and the perpendicular 
height of the ridge of the roof from the ground being 34 feet, at 
3d. per square foot. (Exclude bottom.) Ans, 14s. Id. 

(Women only.) Describe the method of cutting out and putting 
together a child’s pinafore, showing what stitches would be required. 

THIRD WEEK. 

1. State how you may know by the spelling of certain words 
that they are probably derived from the Greek Language. Give 
some examples. 

2. Explain the origin and the precise meaning of six of the 
following words and put each of them in a sentence :— 

Telephone, Tripartite, Omniscient, Innumerable, Recom- 
pense, Philosopher, Quadrilateral, Comprehension, Prosecute, 
Simulate, Illicit, Cohesion, Legislate. 

3. Enumerate the chief colonies of Gt. Britain, and state how 
each was acquired. 

4. Explain the cause of the tides, and give particulars of any 
abnormal tides. 

5. State shortly the main objects of the foreign policy of Henry 
VIIL., and William ITI. 

6. What were the chief causes of the revolution of 1689 ? 

7. Give some simple rules showing the best way of conducting 
a class lesson in writing. 

8. Describe the method you adopt in teaching ‘ Singing dy note’ 
to a class of beginners. 

9. Transpose the following passage a major second higher, vit, 
into the key of G :— 

F, A, G, F, D, C, B, Bh, A, F, Eb, D, E, F, on | 

Re-write the following passage, making a change to the first 
sharp key at (a) and a return to the original key at (4) :-— 


(2) (4) 
sdrt,nfelsfetd fesrftd 


10. Reduce (43 + 9; — 10¢ — A) of §s. 74d. to the fraction 


5 3 : 
of 2 ‘. of gs. 4d. Ans. }. 
t— 


: , . , he 
11. (a) How would you explain to beginners in fractions that t 


value of a fraction is not altered by multiplying the numerator 
denominator by the same number? : 
(6) Define proportion, and give a simple method for showing ta 





trated ? 





the product of the extremes is equal to the product of the means. 
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12. (Men only.) (a) In obtuse-angled triangles if a perpen- 
dicular be drawn from either of the acute angles to the opposite 
side produced, the square on the side subtending the obtuse angle 
is greater than the squares on the sides containing the obtuse angle 
by twice the rectangle contained by the side on which, when pro- 
duced, the perpendicular falls, and the straight line intercepted 
without the triangle between the perpendicular and the obtuse 
angle. 

(6) If one angle of a triangle be four-thirds of a right angle, the 
square on the side subtending that angle is equal to the sum of the 
squares on the sides containing it together with the rectangle con- 
tained by those sides. 


(Women only.) How would the sum of £20 be most properly 
expended in furnishing a labourer’s cottage containing three rooms? 

13. (Men only.) A train 200 yards long passes another train 240 
yards long, moving in opposite directions on parallel lines, in 12 
seconds. If they had been moving in the same direction they would 
have cleared each other in one minute. Find the rate per hour of 
the two trains. Ans, 30 miles, 45 miles per hour. 





(Women only.) Name and describe the early symptoms of some of 
the most common contagious and infectious diseases. What are the 
cheapest and most efficacious disinfectants ? 


14. (Alen only.) (a) Resolve (a + 4 + c)? — (a — 6 — c)® into 
factors. Ans. 4a(4 + ¢). 


(1) Divide m* +- 2° — 873 + 3mn? + 3nm? by m + n — 2r. 
Ans, m? + n? + 2mn + 2mr + 2nr + 47°. 
(Women only.) Explain the bearing upon a healthy condition of 
the body of (2) keeping early hours, (4) taking regular exercise, (c) 


cleanliness, (7) suitable and sensible dressing, and (¢) good temper. 





15. (Alen only.) (a2) Prove the rule for the multiplication of two 
algebraical fractions. 


2 . a + é I 
(6) Simplify Sy elie ae 
net Bes 
Ans, — 
2 (a+ 6) (a — 6)" 


("Vomen only.) Which is the most important of the condiments 
generally in use, and why ? Name and describe some other common 
ms 
condiments, and show what purposes they serve. 


16. (Men only.) A quadrilateral field has two sides parallel to one 
another whose lengths are 8 chains 15 links and 10 chains 5 links, 
and the perpendicular distance between them is 6 chains. ' Find the 
area and the rent of the field at £2 5s. per acre. 


(Women only.) Give directions suitable to a class of younger 
children, for (a) sewing on a string, (4) sewing on a button, (c) 
knitting a pair of plain muffatees (two needles). 

FourRTH WEEK. 

1, Take any two of the following writers and say whe and what 
he was, when he lived, and what he wrote :—Hume, Dryden, 
Burke, Wordsworth. : 
2. What is meant by a ‘figure of speech’ ? Give some examples 
of the use of figurative language from poems you have read. 





3. Name (a) any points where the Equator cuts Asia, America, 
and Africa ; also (6) amy places of importance situated on or very 
near the 30th N. parallel, the 3oth S. parallel, the 30th E. meridian, 
thegoth E., the 60th W., and the goth W. 
, 4 Give a summary of what you know about India under these 
7 ads :—(a) approximate size, (6) climate, with especial reference to 
rainfall in different parts, (c) mountains. 
rae In what parts of Britain did the Saxons, the Angles, and the 
—_ settle ? What were the chief battles fought by Alfred against 
—~ ean Trace the descent of Edward the Confessor from 
-gbert. 

6. What effect had the French revolution upon Pitt, Burke, Fox? 


‘ 7. What are the best expedients you know for reviving the atten- 
ton of a languid or disorderly class ? 


1 Give a summary of the requirements of the Code in the subject 
0! Geography for the several standards. 
9. Write the pitch names (C, B, etc.) and the duration names 


(chet, etc.) of the following notes, and write the signs for rests 
0 Corresponding value : 











Re-write the following : (1) doubling the value of every note and 
rest, and (2) again, halving the value of every note and rest : 


8 t-.8 [Mm + n : id i— 


10. A man buys a flock of 117 sheep for £248 12s. 6d. ; he loses 
4, and finds 24 others so sickly that he must sell them at once for 
10s. apiece less than he gave for them; at what price per head 
must he sell the rest to gain £24 by the transaction ? 


11. How far may I travel in a coach which goes at the rate of 
8 miles per hour, starting at 10 a.m., in order to return on foot to 
the starting place at the rate of 34 miles per hour by 32 min. past 
2 p.m. ? Ans, 104 miles. 

12. (Men only.) (a) If one side of a triangle be produced, the 
exterior angle is equal to the two interior and opposite angles ; and 
the three interior angles of every triangle are equal to two right 
angles. c 

(6) PQ, PR, the equal sides of an isoceles triangle PQR are pro- 
duced to S$ and T so that PS, PT are equal. RS, QT intersect in 
M. Ifthe angle SQT is equal to the angle PQR, then the angle 
SMQ is equal to twice the angle QPR. 

(Women only.) Describe the best forms of thrift (1) to be recom- 
mended in lessons to school children, (2) to be adopted by the 
teacher herself. Give reasons for your answer. 


13. (Men only.) (a) Write down the sum of the roots of the 
equation ax*++ dx +¢=0. 
Ans. — 
a 


Ans. x= 


» 


() Solve *—3(EF3) 1— 8x. 


2x4+1)~3—~ to 


(Women only.) Mention some of the most wholesome and econo- 
mical modes of cooking meat, and specify the time required for each 
process. How may the juices of meat be best preserved? What 
uses can be made of dripping ? 

14. (Afen only.) Solve :— 

5* 3Y 2% | 4 . 
—44= :— =22. Ans. «= 390; y= 28. 
3 “4 a°t* 9 AF IPA 

(Women only.) Mention the necessary ingredients of nourishing 
foed and the special purpose served by each constituent. Compare 
the advantages and defects of each of the following articles of food 
(a) fish, (6) fean beef, (c) cheese, and (d) potatoes. 


I 
Il 


15. (Alen only.) The area of the space between two concentric 
circles is 1,078 square feet, the radius of the larger circle being 
28 feet. Find the radius of the inner circle (w = 4). 


(Women only.) Give directions for cutting out a baby’s frock. 
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L’AVARE. 


FROSINE. Vous moquez-vous? Vous 
n’avez pas besoin de cela, et vous étes 
dune pate A vivre jusques a cent ans. 


HARPAGON. ‘Tu le crois ? 

F ROSINE, Assurément. Vous en 
avez toutes les marques. Tenez-vous 
un peu. Oh! que voila bien, entre vos 
deux yeux, un signe de longue vie ? 

HARPAGON. Tu te connais a cela ? 


FROSINE. Sans doute. Montrez-moi 
votre main. Ah, mon Dieu! quelle 
ligne de vie ! 

HARPAGON. Comment ? 

I ROSINE. Ne voyez-vous pas jusqu’ot 
va cette ligne-la ? 

HARPAGON. Eh bien, qu’est-ce que 
cela veut dire ? 

FROSINE. Par ma foi, je disais cent 


ans; mais vous passerez les six-vingts.'* 


HARPAGON. § Est-il possible ? 

FROSINE. Il faudra vous assommer, 
vous dis-je; et vous mettrez en terre et 
vos enfants, ct les enfants de vos en- 
fants. 

HARPAGON. Tant micux. Comment 
va notre affaire ? 

FROSINE. Faut-il le demander? et 
me voit-on méler de rien dont je ne 
vienne & bout? J’ai, surtout pour les 
mariages, un talent merveilleux. I] n’est 
point de partis au monde que je ne 
trouve en peu de temps le moyen d’ac- 
coupler ; et je croi, si je me l’étais mis 
en téte, que je maricrais le Grand Ture 
avec la république de Venise. Il n’y 
avait pas, sans doute, de si grandes 
difficultés A cette affaire-ci. Comme j’al 
4° chez elles, je les ai Xd fond 
lune et lautre entretenues de vous ; et 
j'ai dit & la mére le dessein que vous 
aviez congu pour Mariane, a la voir 
passer dans la rue et prendre Pair a 
sa fenctre. 


commerce 


HARPAGON. Qui a fait réponse . 

FROSINE. Elle a regu la proposition 
avec joie ; et quand je lui ai témoigné ™ 
que vous souhaitiez fort que sa fille 
assist{t ce soir au contrat de mariage 
qui se doit faire de la votre, elle y a 
consenti sans peine, ct me l’a confiée 
pour cela. 


HARPAGON. C'est que’? je suis 
obligé, Frosine, de donner & souper au 
sciyneur Anselme ; et je serai bien aise 
qu'elle soit du régal. 


FROSINE. Vous avez raison. Elle 
doit aprés diner rendre visite 4 votre 
fille, d’ou elle fait son compte d’aller 
faire un tour a la foire, pour venir ensuite 
au soupel 
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L’AVARE. 


(Molidre.) 


TRANSLATED BY PROFESSOR DARQUE.—(Author of ‘Pupil Teachers’ French Course.’) 





THE MISER. 


FROSINE. Are you joking? You 
have no need of that ; and you are 
made of a stuff that will live to a hun- 
dred. 

HARPAGON. Do you think so? 

FROSINE. Certainly; you have all 
the signs of it. Stay a little while. 
Oh! how well I see between your two 
eyes a sign of long life ! 

HARPAGON. Do you understand such 
matters ? 

FROSINE. Of course. Show me 
your hand. Oh, dear! what a line of 
life ! 

HARPAGON. What ? 

FROSINE. Do you not see how far 
that line goes ? 

HARPAGON. Well, what does that 
mean. 

FROSINE. Upon my word, I said 
one hundred; but you will be more 
than one hundred and twenty. 

HARPAGON. Is it possible ? 

FROSINE. It will be necessary to kill 
you, I tell you; and you will bury both 
your children, and your children’s chil- 
dren. 

HARPAGON. So much the better. 
How is our business getting on ? 

FROSINE. How can you ask? and 
did anyone ever see me_ under- 
take anything in which I did not suc- 
ceed ? I have, especially for marriages, 
a wonderful talent. There are no 
matches in the world which I do not 
succeed in making in a short time ; and 
I believe, were | to take it into my 
head, that 1 would marry the Sultan to 
the Republic of Venice. There were 
not, doubtless, such great difficulties in 
this business. As I frequent their 
house, | have spoken most favourably 
of you to both of them ; and I told the 
mother the project you had formed for 
Mariane when you saw her in the 
street and breathe the fresh air at her 
window. 

HARPAGON. And she answered. . 

FROSINE. She received the offer 
with joy; and when I informed her 
that you were most anxious that her 
daughter should be present this eve- 
ning at the projected marriage contract 
of yours, she consented without diffi- 
culty, and has entrusted her to me for 
that purpose. 

HARPAGON. The fact is, Frosine, 
that 1 am compelled to give a supper 
to Mr. Anselme ; and I shall be very 
glad that she should partake of the 
treat. ° 

FROSINE. You are right. She is 
after dinner to pay a visit to your 
daughter, after which she intends to go 
to the fair, in order to come afterwards 
to supper. 






39) Six vingts. Formerly the French 
used to count by scores ; even now they 
still say guatre-vingts, four score, or 
eighty. 


(\) ¥’ai commerce chez elles. An aw 
tiquated mode of expression ; we now say, 
for instance, je suis regue chez elles. 


(") Ye lui ai témoigné is here synony- 
mous with je /ui ai dit, or je fai mm 
Sormée. 


— : . ; 
_ (*) Crest gue is here equivalent to “ 
Sau est que. 


y . ) 
(43) Dok. We would now say ares 
guoi, after which, or de /a, thence. 
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HARPAGON. Hé bien! elles iront 
ensemble dans mon carrosse, que je leur 
réterai. 

FROSINE. Voil& justement son 
affaire. 

HARPAGON. Mais, Frosine, as-tu 
entretenu la mére touchant le bien 
quelle peut donner & sa fille? Lui as- 
tu dit qu’il fallait qu’elle s’aidat un peu, 
quelle fit quelque effort, qu’elle se 
saignat pour une occasion comme celle- 
ci? Car encore n’épouse-t-on point une 
fille sans qu’elle apporte quelque chose. 


FROSINE. Comment? c’est™* une 
fille qui vous apporte douze mille livres 
de rente. 

HARPAGON. Douze mille livres de 
rente ! 

FROSINE. Oui. Premiérement, elle 
est nourrie et élevée dans une grande 
épargne de bouche. C’est une fille ac- 
coutumée & vivre de salade, de lait, de 
fromage et de pommes, et a laquelle, 
par conséquent, il ne faudra ni table 
bien servie, ni consommés exquis, ni 
orges mondés perpétuels, ni les autres 
délicatesses qu'il faudrait pour une autre 
femme ; et cela ne va pas a si peu de 
chose, qu’il ne monte bien, tous les ans, 
4 trois mille francs pour le moins. 
Outre cela, elle n’est curieuse que 
dune propreté fort simple, et n’aime 
point les superbes habits, ni les riches 
bijoux, ni les meubles somptueux, ow 
donnent® ses pareilles avec tant de 
chaleur ; et cet article-Id vaut plus de 
quatre mille livres par an. De plus, 
elle a une aversion horrible pour le jeu, 
ce qui n’est pas commun aux femmes 
d@aujourd’hui ; et j’en sais “7 une de nos 
quartiers, qui a perdu, a trente-et-qua- 
rante, vingt mille francs cette année. 
Mais n’en prenons rien que le quart. 
(ing mille francs au jeu par an, et 
quatre mille francs en habits et bijoux, 
cela fait neuf mille livres ; et mille écus 
que nous mettons pour la nourriture : 
ne voila-t-il pas par année vos douze 
mille francs bien comptés ? 


HARPAGON. Oui, cela n’est pas mal ; 
mais ce compte-la n’est rien de réel. 


FROSINE. Pardonnez-moi. N’est-ce 
pas quelque chose de réel que '* de vous 
apporter en mariage une grande sobriété, 
Théritage dun grand amour de simpli- 

ite de parure, et Pacquisition d’un grand 
londs de haine pour le jeu ? 

HARPAGON. C’est une raillerie que 
ade vouloir me constituer sa dot de toutes 
les dépenses quelle ne fera point. Je 
hiral pas donner quittance de ce que je 
he recois pas; et il faut bien que je 
touche” quelque chose. 


FROSINE. Mon Dieu! vous touche- 
"2 assez; et elles m’ont parlé d’un 
‘ertain pays, ot elles ont du bien, dont 
Vous serez le maitre. 


et RPACON. Il faudra voir cela. 
“as, Frosine, il y a encore une chose 
{ut minquitte. La fille est jeune, 
‘omme tu vois; et les jeunes gens, 


HARPAGON. Well! they will go to- 
gether in my carriage, which I shall lend 
them. 

FROSINE. That will just suit her. 


HARPAGON. But, Frosine, did you 
speak to the mother as to the fortune 
she may give her daughter? Did you 
tell her that it was necessary she 
should make a little effort, that she 
should bleed herself (make some sacri- 
fice) on an occasion like this? For 
after all one does not marry a girl 
without her bringing something. 

FROSINE. Why! she isa girl who 
brings you four hundred and eighty 
pounds a year. 

HARPAGON. Four hundred and 
eighty pounds a year ! 

FROSINE. Yes. Firstly, she has 
been fed and brought up most economi- 
cally. She is a girl accustomed to live 
on salad, milk, cheese, and apples, and 
who, consequently, will require neither 
costly meals, nor exquisite soups, nor 
continual peeled barley, nor the other 
delicacies which another woman would 
require ; and that does not amount to 
so little, but that it costs at least one 
hundred and twenty pounds. Besides 
that, she only cares for a very simple 
neatness in dress, and does not like the 
sumptuous dresses, nor the costly jewels, 
nor the splendid furniture in which 
other women indulge to their hearts’ 
content ; and that article is worth more 
than one hundred and sixty pounds a 
year. Moreover, she has a great aver- 
sion for gambling, which is not uncom- 
mon among the women of the present 
day ; and I know one in our part of the 
town who lost at trente and quarante 
eight hundred pounds this year. But 
let us take only a quarter of that. Two 
hundred pounds a year for gambling, 
and one hundred and sixty for clothes 
and jewellery : that makes three hun- 
dred and sixty pounds; and one hun- 
dred and twenty pounds which we 
reckon for food; have you not there 
exactly your four hundred and eighty 
pounds a year? 

HARPAGON. Yes, that is not bad; 
but there is nothing real in that ac- 
count. 

FROSINE. Pardon me. Is it not 
something real to bring you in mar- 
riage a great sobriety, the inheritance of 
a strong liking for simplicity in dress, 
and the acquisition of a thorough hatred 
for gambling ? 

HARPAGON. You are jesting when 
you wish to make her dowry consist of 
the expenses she will not incur. I 
shall not give a receipt for what I 
do not receive; and it is absolutely 
necessary that 1 should receive some- 
thing. 

FROSINE. Dear me! You will re- 
ceive enough ; and they spoke to me 
of acertain country where they have 
some property, of which you will be the 
owner. 

HARPAGON. I shall see to that. But, 
Frosine, there is still one thing that 
makes me uneasy. The daughter is 
young, as you see; and young people, 


(4) Crest une fille. Tn all sentences of 
this kind the French use the demonstra- 
tive pronoun ce, and never the personal 
pronouns. 


(5) Curieuse is now obsolete in this 
sense, except perhaps in high style. 


(°) Donner dans, to spend money 
lavishly in. 


(47) ¥en sais should be j’en connais. 
Indeed, connafire is used in reference to 
knowledge acquired through the senses 
without any mental effort, whereas savoir 
invariably implies such efforts. 


(48) This idiomatic gue is intended to 
lay great stress on what follows. 


('°) Zoucher, literally, ‘to touch’; but 
in reference to money or other negotiable 
things, ‘to receive.’ 
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@ordinaire, n’aiment que leurs sem- 
blables, ne cherchent que leur com- 
pagnie. J’ai peur qu’un homme de mon 
Aye ne soit pas de son gofit, et que cela 
ne vienne A produire chez moi certains 
petits désordres qui ne m’accommode- 
raient pas, 

FROSINE. Ah! que vous la con- 
naissez mal! C’est encore une particu- 
larité que j’avais A vous dire. Elle a 
une aversion éqouvantable pour tous les 
jeunes gens, et n’a de amour que pour 
les vieillards. 

HARPAGON. Elle? 

FROSINE. Oui, elle. Je voudrais que 
vous l’eussiez entendue parler la-dessus. 
Elle ne peut souffrir du tout la vue d’un 
jeune homme ; mais elle n’est point '*° 
plus ravie, dit-elle, que lorsqu’elle peut 
voir un beau vieillard avec une barbe 
majestueuse. Les plus vieux sont pour 
clle les plus charmans, et je vous avertis 
de n’aller pas vous faire plus jeune que 
vous’ étes. Elle veut tout au moins 
qu’on soit sexagénaire ; et il n’y a pas 
quatre mois encore qu’étant préte d’étre 
mariée, elle rompit tout net le mariage, 
sur ce que son amant fit voir qu’il n’avait 
que cinquante-six ans, et qu'il ne prit 
point de lunettes pour signer le contrat. 

HARPAGON. Sur cela seulement ? 

FROSINE. Oui. Elle dit que ce n’est 
pas contentement pour elle que cin- 
quante-six ans ; et surtout, elle est pour 
les nez qui portent des lunettes. 

HARPAGON. Certes, tu me dis lA 
une chose toute nouvelle. 

FROSINE. Cela va plus loin qu’on ne 
vous peut dire. On lui voit dans sa 
chambre quelques tableaux et quelques 
estampes ; Mais que penscz-vous que ce 
soit? Des Adonis ? des Céphales ? des 
Paris? et des Apollons? Non. De 
beaux portraits de Saturne, du roi Priam, 
du vieux Nestor, et du bon pére Anchise 
sur les épaules de son fils. 

HARPAGON. Cela est admirable ! 
Voila ce que je n’aurais jamais pensé ; 
et je suis bien aise d’apprendre '? qu’elle 
est de cette humeur. En effet, si j’avais 
eté femme, je n’aurais point aimé les 
jeunes hommes. 

FROSINE. Jelecrois bien. Voila de 
belles drogues que des jeunes gens, 
pour les aimer! Ce sont de beaux 
morveux, de beaux godelureaux, pour 
donner envie de leur peau! et je vou- 
drais bien savoir quel ragoit'” ily aa 
cUuUx [ 

HARPAGON. Pour moi, je n’y en 
comprends point; et je ne sais pas 
comment il y a des femmes qui les 
aiment tant 

F ROSINI Il faut étre folle fieffée. 
Trouver la jeunesse aimable! Est-ce 
avoir le sens commun? Sont-ce des 
hommes que de jeunes blondins? et 
peut-on s’attacher a ces animaux-la ? 

HARPAGON. C'est ce que je dis tous 
les jours ; avec leur ton de poule laitée, 
leurs trois petits brins de barbe relevés 
en barbe de chat,’ leurs perruques 
«/étoupes, leurs hauts-de-chausses tom- 
bans, ct leurs estomacs débraillés 

F ROSINI Hé! cela est bien bati, 
aupres d’une personne comme vous! 
VoilA un homme, cela. Il y ala de quoi 
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generally, only love the like of them- 
selves, only seek their company. I am 
afraid lest a man of my age should not 
be to her taste, and that that should 
lead in my house to certain small dis- 
orders which would not suit me. 


FROSINE. How imperfectly you know 
her! ‘This is another peculiarity I had 
to tell you. She has a frightful aver- 
sion for all young men, and no love but 
for old men. 


HARPAGON. She? 

FROSINE. Yes,she. I wish you had 
heard her speak on that subject. She 
cannot at all bear the sight of a young 
man ; but she is never more delighted, 
she says, than when she can see a fine 
old man with a majestic beard. The 
oldest please her most, and I warn you 
not to make yourself younger than you 
are. She will have at least a sexagen- 
arian; and it is not yet four months 
since, being on the eve of her marriage, 
she abruptly broke it off, because her 
lover showed that he was only fifty-six, 
and did not use glasses (spectacles) to 
sign the contract. 


HARPAGON. For that reason only ? 

FROSINE. Yes. She said that fifty- 
six years did not satisfy her ; and es- 
pecially, she likes noses that wear 
spectacles. 

HARPAGON. Assuredly, you tell me 
there something quite new. 

FROSINE. It goes further than I can 
tell you. One can see in her room a 
few oil paintings and a few prints ; 
but what do you think they are ? 
Adonises, Cephaluses, Parises, and 
Apollos? No, beautiful portraits of 
Saturn, of King Priam, of old Nestor, 
and of the kind father Anchises on the 
shoulders of his son. 

HARPAGON. That is wonderful ! 
That is what I never should have 
thought ; and I am very glad to hear 
that she has that turn of mind. Indeed, 
if I had been a woman I should not 
have loved young men. 

FROSINE. I shouldthink so, Young 
men are nice drugs for girls to love. 
They are fine fellows, fine coxcombs, 
to give one a desire to feel their skin ! 
and I should very much like to know 
what pleasure there is in them. 


HARPAGON. As for me, I do not 
see any ; and I do not know how there 
can be women who love them so 
much. 

FROSINE. One must be an arrant 
fool. To think youth amiable ! Is it 
to have common sense ? Are young 
gallants men? And can one fall in 
love with those animals ? 

HARPAGON. It is.what I say every 
day ; with their milk-sop like tone, 
their scanty beard raised like a cat’s, 
their tow wigs, their hose overhanging, 
and their doublets in a state of dis- 
order. 

FROSINE. Ah! they are well-built 
in comparison with a person like you! 
You are a man. There is in you the 


(15°) Point plus. We would now say 
jamais Si. 


(15!) Vous étes. According to the French 
Academy, we should now say vous ne 
Piles. 


(52) Apprendre, literally, ‘to learn.’ 


(183) Ragott may here be rendered by 
‘delight.’ 


(4) Leur ton de poule laitée, leurs 
trois petits brins de barbe relevis ™ 
barbe de chat. A nearer approxima: 
tion to the above words would per 
haps be, ‘ with their effeminate voice, 
their three little bits of a beard turned up 
like a cat's whiskers.’ 
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satisfaire A la vue; et c’est ainsi qu'il 
faut étre fait et vétu, pour donner de 
l'amour. 

HARPAGON. ‘Tu me trouves bien ? 


FROSINE. Comment? vous étes a 
ravir, et votre figure est a peindre. 
Tournez-vous un peu, s’il vous plait. II 
ne se peut pas mieux. Que je vous 
voie marcher. Voila un corps taillé, 
libre, et dégagé comme il faut, et qui ne 
marque aucune incommodité. 

HARPAGON. Je n’enai pas de grandes, 
Dieu merci. Il n’y a que ma fluxion qui 
me prend de temps en temps. 


FROSINE. Cela n’est rien. Votre 
fluxion ne vous sied'*® point mal, et 
yous avez grace a tousser. 

HARPAGON. Dis-moi un peu: Mari- 
ane ne m/’a-t-elle point encore vu ? n’a- 
telle point pris garde 4 moi en passant ? 

FROSINE. Non. Mais nous nous 
sommes fort entretenues de vous. Je 
lui ai fait un portrait de votre personne ; 
et je n’ai pas manqué de lui vanter 
votre mérite, et Pavantage que ce lui 
serait d’avoir un mari comme vous. 


NEW COMPOSITION STORIES.—STANDARD Y. 


Suitable for ‘ Unseen Tests’ in Reading also. 





go. 





wherewith to please the eye; and it is 
thus one should be built and clothed, in 
order to inspire love. 

HARPAGON. Do you think me good- 
looking ? 

FROSINE. Why, you are splendid, 
and your face is a model for a painter. 
Please turn round. One cannot look 
better. Let me see you walk. That is 
a body cut, free, and easy as it should 
be, and which shows.no infirmity. 


HARPAGON. I have none of any im- 
portance, thank God. There is only my 
cough, which troubles me from time to 
time. 

FROSINE. That is nothing. Your 
cough is not unbecoming in you, and 
you look graceful when you cough. 

HARPAGON. Pray tell me: has 
Mariane not seen me yet? has she not 
noticed me as she passed ? 

FROSINE. No; but we have had a 
long chat about you. I described your 
person to her; and I did not fail to tell 
her your merit, and the advantage she 
would derive from the possession of a 
husband like you. 


(Zo be continued.) 


(155) Sied, from seoir. 


went straight to the letter-box. The postman had 
just cleared the box, and was about twenty or thirty 
yards off when the dog arrived. Seeing him, the 
sagacious animal went after him, and had the letter 
transferred to the bag. He then walked home 


A CLever Doc.—Lion is a big black dog, whose | quietly. 
master sends him to the post office for his letters. 93- 


When the clerk sees his shaggy head at the window, 


Presence or Minp.—A clerk at one of the banks 


he puts the letters and papers into Lion’s mouth, | was confronted with a man who presented a cheque 
when away he trots, never losing any. One day, | for one million in gold, at the same time displaying 
when coming from the office, he saw a piece of | a revolver he had in his possession. The clerk took 
cake on the pavement. Now, Lion is very fond of | in the situation at once, saying to the man, ‘ You will 
cake, and he was hungry; but if he put the letters | not be able to carry it; suppose you fetch a horse 
down, someone might run off with them, for it was a | and a cart while I am counting it out.’ The man left, 
busy street. The shaggy head was still for a minute, | promising to return; in the meantime arrangements 
as if thinking, and then, dropping the letters care- | were made to secure him. He had lost his reason, 
fully, he placed one big black paw on them, and ate | and had but a small balance standing to his account 


the cake as if he enjoyed it. 


gl. 


A Story or Mirton.—James II. made a visit to 
Milton out of curiosity. In the course of conversation 
the King said to the poet that he thought his blind- 
ness was a judgment upon him because he had 
Written against Charles I., the King’s father. Milton 
replied: «If your Highness thinks that misfortunes 
are indexes of the wrath of Heaven, what must you 
think of your father’s tragic end? I have only lost | 


my eyes. He lost his head.’ 


92. 


A Sscactous Doc.—As a gentleman went to the 
“an one morning, he saw a brown retriever dog 


at the bank, 
94- 

Tue Hunter anp THE Bear.—A Siberian hunter 
lost his way in a snowstorm, and fell into one of the 
deep pits dug as traps to catch wild animals. He 
was badly hurt, but groped about and found his gun 
and bag. Then he lit a cigar, hoping that some 
other hunter would come in the morning to examine 
the trap, when he would be helped out. Very soon 
there was a terrible crash, and the man knew that a 
| bear had fallen into the pit. He could see its glisten- 
| ing eyes coming nearer, so he struck a match. The 
| fierce beast rose on its hind legs, and was killed by 
a shot from the hunter’s gun. In the morning the 
| man’s companions found him, and brought him up 








coming full speed with a letter in his mouth. He | out of the pit, along with the bear’s dead body. 
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95- 
Tue Parrot was Ricut.—A gentleman went into 
a bird shop the other day to purchase a parrot. On 
seeing one he fancied, he asked the price. ‘Twenty 
pounds,’ said the dealer. The gentleman looked at 
‘Poll, are you worth twenty 
pounds?’ ‘There’s no doubt about it,’ screamed 


the bird, and said: 


the parrot. This seemingly intelligent reply so 
pleased the gentleman that he bought it. After 
arriving home he found, much to his disgust, that the 
parrot could only say the few words he had heard in 
the dealer’s shop. ‘ How foolish I was,’ he exclaimed, 
‘to give twenty pounds for that parrot!’ ‘ There’s no 
doubt about it,’ screamed Poll. This time the parrot 
was right. 
96. 

A Fisu-ratinc Cow.—Here is an amusing instance 
of a cow’s fondness for fish. A gentleman caught a 
salmon, and having hidden it with the greatest care 
among some rushes, proceeded to fish down the 
river, intending to pick it up on his return in the 
evening. What was his disgust when he found an 
old cow making a meal of his precious capture, 
little but the head being left! In his exasperation 
he seized a trout which chanced to be in the basket, 
and hurled it violently at the head of the unconscious 
animal, striking her full in the face ; but the old cow, 
not the least disconcerted, quietly picked up the 


trout and swallowed that also. 


97- 

A Covracrous Wirr.—A famous Dutchman was 
sentenced to imprisonment for life. He was, how- 
ever, permitted to have his books, and his wife was 
allowed to visit him. Every week a large chest, 
containing linen, books, &c., was allowed to pass in 
and out of the prison. The guards, of course, care- 
fully examined the contents, but, as they never found 
anything wrong, they at last ceased to search the 
box atall. The loving wife, observing this, got her 
husband to place himself in the chest. So air holes 





funeral, and lay down in the coffin. It was so 
arranged that the coffin should be carried out just 
as the Queen came by. She naturally inquired who 
was dead. The undertaker replied, ‘It is your late 
servant.’ ‘What!’ she exclaimed, ‘is he dead? 
The poor man owed me 500/., but I forgive him 
the debt with all my heart.’ The servant instantly 
rose up in his coffin and cried out, ‘I thank Her 
Majesty. The favour she bestows upon me is so 
agreeable that it has brought me to life again.’ 


99- 

Revencerut Rats.—The other day a gentleman, 
looking over a wall, saw a dead hen in the field. 
Presently a rat ran up, sniffed at the dead fowl with 
much satisfaction, and went away in some haste. The 
gentleman knew what that meant, and removed the 
hen from the spot. In a minute or two the rat came 
back with half-a-dozen friends, with the evident in- 
tention of removing the carcase for future use. 
Arrived at the spot where the fowl had lain, the rat 
raised a loud squeak of astonishment at its absence. 
In atrice the other rats fell upon him so savagely 
that they left him dead on the field as a warning not 
to play practical jokes with his friends. 


100. 

INTELLIGENCE oF A CoLiiz.—A gentleman once 
saw a collie, in the Highlands of Scotland, left in 
solitary charge of a flock of sheep which were feed- 
ing in a field separated only by a ruined wall, full of 
wide gaps, from a field of young corn. He watched 
the doy, which had taken his stand on a hillock, from 
whence he could overlook the whole field, and check 
the slightest attempt to make free on the part of the 
sheep. The person who accompanied the gentleman, 
told him that the dog remained patiently and watch- 
fully at his post from the earliest dawn until nightfall, 
and brought the flock home in the evening on hearing 
the shrill whistle of his master, who lived nearly a 
mile away. What extraordinary intelligence, and 





were made, and the guards, of course without know- 
ing it, carried their prisoner to his friends. When 
they found out that the wife had played this trick 
upon them, and that they had themselves assisted in 
their prisoner's escape, they were very angry, 
although they could not help feeling that she had 


proved herself to be a loving and courageous wife. 


098. 


Tue SeRVANT aNp THE QuEEN.—A good story 
told of a servant is that having once borrowed 500i. | 
of the Queen, and not being able to return it, con- 
trived to find out the time when Her Majesty went 
out on a particular day, she being obliged to pass 


his house. He had a coffin made, and having let his 


family into the secret, he invited his friends to his 





what a strict sense of duty, must this dog have 


| possessed ! 
Iol. 


Tue Mysterious Lecacy.—There has just died, at 
| the ripe old age of ninety, a lady of great wealth and 
| uncommon sagacity. Her will, which was opened on 
| the day of her death, contained the following clause: 
«I bequeath to my doctor the entire contents of the 
| old trunk in my dressing room, the key of which will 
| be found in the mattress of my bed.’ There was 
| great excitement among the relatives, who imagined 
| the treasures of the deceased to be escaping out of 
‘their clutches. At last the doctor was sent for, the 
trunk was opened and found to contain intact and ur 
corked, all the drugs and mixtures that he had pre- 
scribed for her during the last thirty years. 
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102. 

No Nezep to Hurry.—Two friends were driving 
along a narrow country lane, when the horse took 
fright at a stone heap, and bolted. The driver was 
calm, but his companion exhibited every symptom of 
fear, and exclaimed: ‘I'd give five pounds to be out 





































j of this.” ‘Keep your money in your pocket,’ replied 
r his friend, ‘you'll be out in a minute or so, and it 
) won't cost you anything.’ He had scarcely got the 
words out of his mouth when the carriage was over- 
turned and they both rolled into the ditch. 
, 103. 
l. Jerry Dipy’t See It.—A gentleman had a servant 
h called Jerry, a handy man, who was of invaluable 
e service to him—until poor Jerry took to drink. His 
e master, as much in his own interests as in Jerry’s, was 
e continually trying to reform him; and to this end he 
1- would read to him every story of crime or of trouble 
e. traceable to drink which he could find. At last he 
at came upon a thrilling tale of a drunkard who was so 
e. saturated with whisky that his breath caught fire as 
ly he was blowing out a candle, set his inside ablaze as 
ot it would have set any other whisky cask, and burned 
him to ashes in five minutes. ‘Now, Jerry—now, 
Jerry,’ urged the master, with great solemnity, ‘let 
this be a warning to you!’ ‘Qh, it will, so, sir!’ 
- groaned the horrified Jerry. ‘I'll never blow acandle 
ry out again the longest day I live!’ 
of 104. 
ed Tat Woman anD Her Hen.—A woman who lived 
om in the country, had a hen which laid her an egg every 
ck day. Presently she said to herself, ‘I wish that hen 
he of mine would lay two eggs a day instead of one.’ 
an, So she gave it a double feed of barley daily, expect- 
ch- ing it would lay twice as many eggs. But the hen 
all. only grew very fat, and stopped laying altogether. 
ing 
y a a 
and 
ave NEW READING TESTS.—Sranvarp III. 
Suitable for ‘Unseen Tests’ in Dictation also. 
|, at 
ond 8. It is impossible to deny that the monkey is 
10 the funniest of all animals. Half an hour spent in 
a the monkey-house of any zoological garden will 
the yield plenty of proof in support of this statement. 
will But the gift of speech places the parrot in one re- 
wes spect ahead even of the monkey. In fact, some 
ned Parrot stories are so comical that it is hard to 
it of believe that they are really true. 
, the 81. Robert was the dunce of the family. One 
] un- day his father suddenly said, ‘Who's up top in your 
al form now, Robert?’ «I am, father,’ briskly re- 








who’s at the bottom?’ More slowly the answer 
came, ‘I am, father.’ ‘Well, but how many boys 
are in your form then?’ Robert’s head bent over 
his plate as he murmured, ‘Only one.’ 


82. The baby sat on the grass, and talked, though 
no one understood what she was talking about. 
Anne read her story, and the other three gathered 
flowers or ran after butterflies, coming back every 
few minutes to ask Anne if it wasn’t time for dinner. 
Then, when the sun was very high, they were all too 
hungry to wait any longer; and the basket was soon 
emptied of its contents.—H.M.I’s Test. 


83. Slow, steady, sure—these three words fitly de- 
scribe the camel’s pace. This may surprise those 
who look at the animal’s lanky legs and compact 
barrel-shaped body, but what the creature lacks in 
speed it makes up for in powers of endurance. Ata 
pinch, the camel will do its seven miles an hour, but 
it will not keep up this rate for more than a couple 
of hours. 

84. When men, boys; and girls too, first begin to 
do a thing, they do it clumsily, and afterwards they 
improve with practice, But the insects do things 
perfectly from the beginning. The baby spiders, 
soon after they are born, will set to work and make a 
web, and do it as skilfully and cleverly as their 
mothers, without having received a lesson from them. 


85. Drinking cups and bottles were long ago made 
of leather, and the former, which were usually called 
‘Jacks,’ were sometimes mounted in silver. It is 
stated that certain Frenchmen, after seeing these 
drinking vessels, reported, on returning to France, 
that Englishmen used to drink out of their boots. 


86.— ‘Thou must be true thyself 
If thou the truth would teach ; 
Thy soul must overflow if thou 
Another’s soul would reach ; 
It needs the overflow of heart 
To give the lips full speech.’ 


NEW DICTATION TESTS—Sranparp IV. 


Suitable for ‘ Unseen Tests’ in Reading also. 





16. 


The green tree-frogs are often used in Germany 
as barometers; they are placed in tall bottles with 
little wooden ladders. The steps of the ladder mark 
as it were the degrees; the frogs always go up to- 
wards the top in fine weather, and lower down at the 
approach of bad weather. Germans often consult 





‘ponded the boy. ‘Well, come, that’s better; and 





their frogs when starting on a pic-nic expedition. 
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. 
17. 


Of all royal personages the Prince of Wales is the 
most noted for the enormous quantity of luggage 
which he causes to be sent with him on his journey. 
He takes whole boxes of hats, and huge trunks of 
dress suits, morning coats, and other changes. He 
makes a point when visiting anywhere of not being 
seen twice in the same coat, and the variety of his 
garments is as astonishing as the tailor’s bill for them 
must be long. 

18. 

There is a story of two knights who fell into a 
quarrel about a shield. One asserted that it was 
made of gold; the other, that it was silver. Now, 
neither was right, yet each was correct as to that part 
of the shield which he saw. Looking at it from 
different points of view, not having the same stand- 
point, they quarrelled ; and the quarrel was a mistake. 
The two knights saw one and the same shield ; but, 
looking on it from opposite sides, each saw a different 
face—this was of silver, that of gold. 


19. 

It is a commendable ambition which animates, or 
ought to animate, everyone to do something to make 
the world better, and for which he will be gratefully 
remembered by succeeding generations. If anything 
of this sort is to be ac omplished, we must get about 
it at once. It is not necessary that we should live 
long in order to do a work that will be a blessing 
to the world; but it is necessary that we should be 
earnest, active, diligent workers in our day. 


20. 


The most popular of the Queen’s daughters is said 
to be the Princess Christian, who is described as 
good-looking, with a pale face, dark grey eyes, and 
a dignified carriage. There has been much rejoic- 
ing since her return from Germany on the almost 
complete restoration of her eyesight, which was pre- 
viously the cause of much anxiety. She has a charm- 
ing smile, and her voice is very sweet. In this re- 
spect the Princess Louise is not so fortunate, her 
accident in Canada having left a huskiness which has 
impaired its clearness, and affected the ring of her 
laugh. 

2I. 

Too much cannot be said in regard to the educa- 
tion given to the daughters of the Princess of Wales. 
They know how to sew so well that they can make 
their own gowns, and their knowledge of every art 
taught them is thorough. They can go into the 
kitchen and cook—cook well; they understand the 
art of bread-making, and if they were ever thrown 
upon their own resources would be able to take care 
of themselves. 








22. 

The Greenlanders consider the sun and moon as 
brother and sister respectively, the former being con. 
stantly pursued by the latter. During an eclipse they 
consider that the moon has gone behind the houses 
to pilfer their skins and eatables. On such occasions 
the people hide everything they possess, and the men 
carry chests and kettles on to the tops of the houses, 
and beat them to frighten away the moon. During 
an eclipse of the sun the people pinch the ears of 
their dogs until they cry, and this is the sign that the 
end of the world is not yet come. 

23. 

The keenest sorrows of the world are in the homes 
of people of affluence, who are so much envied by 
those who struggle in daily toil for bread; but if the 
skeletons of the homes of the honest sons of labour 
could be compared with the skeletons of the homes 
of the rich, both would learn that there is no happi- 
ness in idleness, no wealth but the content of industry. 

24. 

The electric light has been employed for .a novel 
purpose. The gamekeepers on an estate found that 
poachers were in the preserves, and by the aid of 
occasional flashes from the powerful search-lights at 
Hurst Castle, though several miles distant, they were 
able to recognize two men who ran away, leaving 
behind them a net a hundred yards long. They were 
subsequently arrested, and paid the penalty, person- 
ally cursing the progress of science. 

25. 

The Dead Sea is eight times salter than the ocean, 
and has, consequently, so great a density that the 
human body will not sink in it. It is a mistake to 
suppose that there is absolutely no sign of life in the 
neighbourhood of this sea, for birds are found in its 
vicinity and even upon its waters. There is no more 
desolate spot upon the face of the earth than this 
sheet of water and its surroundings. 

20. 

Less than three hundred years ago porcelain was 
hardly known in Europe, and was worth its weight 
in gold. Wooden dishes were for every day, with 
perhaps a silver dish for Sunday for those who could 
afford it. The first pots and plates were brick-red. 
A white dish cost years and years of search, trial, 
and experiment. The first pieces of porcelain were 
from China, early in the fifteenth century, and at- 
tracted great attention. 


27. 

How sweet and gracious, even in common speech, 
Is that fine sense which men call courtesy ! 
Wholesome as air and genial as the light, 
Welcome in every clime as breath of flowers, 

It transmutes aliens into trusting friends, 

And gives its owner passport round the globe. 
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STANDARDS V.-VII. 
8. 


Tea-tasting is a remunerative business, and it 
should be, for experts devote their lives to the culti- 
yation of taste and smell. In order to do this they 
deny themselves many luxuries. But few of them 
smoke, as that habit has a tendency to blunt their 
sense of taste. The same is true of wine and liquor 
drinking, and those who do permit themselves at 
times to indulge in a cigar or a glass of wine take 
only the very best to be obtained, and then limit 
themselves to very small quantities. They are also 
careful about the seasoning of their food; too much 
pepper has a tendency to blunt the sense of taste, 
and the tea-taster who wishes to make himself suc- 
essful in his business has his food less highly 
flavoured. 

9. 

The tools put by science into the hands of earnest 
workers are not the exclusive property of honest 
men. The clever rogue is quite ready to turn them 
touse in some of his little games. He is declared, 
on good authority, to make an ingenious use of elec- 
tricity in the operation known as ‘sweating’ gold 
coins. The plating process is his mode of working, 
an ordinary battery and some cheap acid being the 
tools. The gold removed from the gold coin is de- 
posited as plating on a piece of other metal, and as 
it is used uniformly from all parts of the coin the 
disfigurement is not noticed, the only effect being to 
blur the characters slightly. 


10. 


Fourteen thousand emigrants who left Russia in 
consequence of the famine, have arrived in a most 
miserable condition. Having exhausted all their 
resources on the journey, they are now in want both 
of food and clothing. They are, moreover, suffering 
from diseases of all kinds, and their condition is hope- 
less, as their want of means prevents them from either 
continuing their journey, or returning to their homes. 
Many have already died, either from disease, or the 
frightful privations they have undergone. 


Il. 


There is an excellent institution in some cities of 
the United States in connection with the Women’s 
Christian Association, and entitled, The Women’s 
Training School. It aids deserving girls and women 
‘o obtain a living by training them to proficiency in 
various employments. Economy being a necessity, 
the ladies who started the school have themselves 
undertaken the whole of the teaching. One, whose 
reputation as an excellent cook was well known to 
her friends, became head of the cooking class, helped 


‘y others who acted as amateur kitchenmaids until | 





some of the pupils became sufficiently advanced to 
perform these necessary offices. 
12. 

No nation can possibly be in a healthy, a safe, or a 
really prosperous condition, in which the balance is 
upset to the disadvantage of agriculture. How far 
the promised experiments in creating a class of 
small yeomen will succeed, it is premature to say with 
confidence. But we need not hesitate to declare that 
it is of the utmost importance to the realm that a 
stimulus of some kind should be given to the indus- 
try of agriculture. The Islington Show affords 
ample evidence of the immense amount, not only of 
capital, but also of intelligence and labour, that is in- 
vested in it. 

13. 

Neuralgia, consumption, and scrofula, are very pre- 
valent in the gloving districts. This may be partly 
attributed to the perpetual bending of the women 
over their work, but is due in a larger measure to 
bad food, bad drainage, and insufficient ventilation. 
People are beginning to see at last that the beauti- 
ful does not always go hand in hand with the health- 
ful. Some of the two or three roomed cottage homes 
in the west country, despite their flowers and snowy 
curtains and shining casements, are perfect death 
traps to those who inhabit them. 


14. 

A young Parisian artist lately painted a portrait of 
a duchess, which did not satisfy her friends, who 
declared it was totally unlike her. The painter was 
convinced, however, that he had succeeded, and pro- 
posed that a little dog belonging to the duchess 
should be brought, to prove the resemblance. The 
dog was brought before witnesses, and no sooner 
did he see the picture than he sprang upon it, licked 
it all over, expressing great joy. The painter’s 
triumph was complete. He had retouched the 
picture during the night with a thin coating of lard. 
The dog’s nose was sharper than the critics’ eyes. 


15. 

Recently a fire broke out in a workshop. The 
proprietor ordered the use of steam in addition to 
other appliances for subduing the fire. The stop 
valve having been opened, the steam escaped under 
high pressure, filling the workshop and suffocating 
the fire. At first the steam, being condensed, 
saturated with moisture all the combustible objects in 
the room. More steam being added, the fire was 
completely extinguished. The smouldering bales of 
cotton could then easily be washed out with water. 
Upon close examination it turned out that much less 
damage had been done to the building, the machinery, 
and the goods than if water had been used for 
extinguishing the fire. 
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There is one little piece of kindness which almost 
all, old and young, have opportunities to perform, | 


add to the comfort and happiness of less fortunate 


persons. It is to avoid looking at deformities or 


marks of disease when they are met in the street or 
the home. The keen suffering given to a sensitive 
person—and all persons with a noticeable deformity 
may well be supposed to be sensitive on that subject 

is such as one who has felt it can alone understand 
to the full. Of course it is the most natural thing for 
the eye to fall upon that which is marked or unusual ; 
but that is a poor excuse for unkindness. 


] 
God fulfils himself in many ways. 
More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain, for ever, night and day; 
For what are men better than sheep or goats, 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
toth for themselves and those that call them friend ? 
For so the whole round world is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 


SCIENCE AND ART DIRECTORY. 
(Revised to Fune 1893.) 


By the courtesy of the Department we have received a copy of 
the above manual. 
lhe alterations from last year are not many in number or signal 

in importance. 
The chief of these may be summarised as follows : 
Art. X///.—Grants for fittings, apparatus and examples are 
suspended, except in Lreland, whilst the Local Taxation (Customs 
and Excise) Act, 1890, continues in force. 
Art. XXIV.—No persons who have relatives to be examined 
within their districts can act as Special Secretaries. 
Art. XL/1.—Tickets of admission to the various museums are 
now given to handicraftsmen and persons engaged in trades which 
depend on decorative art. 
irt. NZ/X.—Specimens of students’ works for the advanced 
staves will be lent to schools of art for a fortnight. 
ence Art. 6.—Under certain circumstances, but only for 
sufficient reason, the Department may sanction in science day schools 
attendances of 45 minutes’ duration where 40 lessons have been 
given, and each pupil for whom grant is claimed has attended 

30 le SsOons 

Such lessons may be registered in three subjects in one day. 
wience Art. 7.—In the elementary stage the candidates are 
recorded simply as having passed or failed. 
For a pass in the elementary stage the standard of attainment 
req ired is about 60 per ce nt. 





————— ————___..., 


art Il, Art. 39.—When scholars are received from another 
evening school the managers must ascertain in what standard they 
were last examined. 
Part 1/1, Art. §.—The Elementary Drawing Certificate (First 
Class) will be granted to candidates who obtain a First Class in the 
elementary stage of— 

(a) Freehand drawing (Subject 24) ; 

(4) Model drawing (Subject 3a) ; 

(c) Shading from casts (Subject 54) ; and 

(@) A pass in the elementary stage of practical, plane, and 

solid geometry (Science Subject I.). 

See also Certificate Article, Section V. 


OUR 1893 CERTIFICATE CLASS. 


BY DR. GEORGE BEACH, M.A., 


Co-Author of a ‘Manual of our Mother Tongue,’ ‘A Girls’ 
Arithmetic,’ Author of * Elements of English,’ 
‘Entertaining Readers,’ ‘ Historical Readers,’ etc. 


ENGLISH History. FEMALE CANDIDATES—SECOND YEAR. 
Wednesday, 14th December, 3 to 6. 
Candidates are permitted to answer Eight questions only. 


If you answer more than Eight questions, only the Eight answers 
coming first on your paper will be revised. 


I. MODEL ANSWERS. 
1. What grievances had the working classes in England which lei 
them to sympathize with the French Revolution ? 

The great grievance of the English working-classes at the 
outbreak of the French Revolution was the want of an ip- 
creased and more direct representation in the House of Con- 
mons. Towns, the wealth and population of which hai 
rapidly increased during the latter part of the 18th centuy 
were unrepresented, whilst decayed and rotten boroughs still 
sent their owner’s nominee to Parliament. 

Again, the war with France and Spain just concluded had 
added £100,000,000 to the National Debt, and the country 
had been almost drained of fighting men. It would have been 
difficult at this period to fimd 5,000 men for any foreign 
expedition. 

But apart from these, the working-classes had little about 
which to complain. The Revolution of 1688 had secured 
freedom of conscience and the People’s Right to govern them- 
selves. Class Privileges were few and of little moment. Not 
so in France. ‘here, the clergy and nobility possessed many 
unjust privileges, amongst others complete immunity from 
taxation, whilst the tiller of the ground was glad if he coud 
secure a tithe of the produce he raised. The French Revolt- 
tion was at first viewed with satisfaction in England, because ! 
was regarded as the righteous attempt of an oppressed people 
to overthrow a government which was radically bad. 


2. What opinions regarding the Revolution were held by Fox and 
Pitt respectively ? 
Fox was an ardent admirer of the Revolution and repeatedly 
praised it in extravagant language. When he heard of the fa 
of the Bastille he exclaimed ‘ How much is this the greates! 
event that ever happened in the world, and how much the 
best.’ His feelings on this matter led to an estrangement 
with Burke, and split up the Whig party. Afterwards, whee 
from the anarchy there sprang no stable government, he tt 
marked that at all events the arbitrary system was done 2¥% 
with, and the new system had the good of the people for its 
object. 
Pitt was not sorry to see the French Court overthrows, bv 
he was most anxious to keep aloof from French politics. Ip 





The Department may require from the local committee a payment 
of 2s, 6d. for every paper of answers which the examiner reports as 
obtaining less than 25 per cent. of the marks. A local committee 
may call upon the candidate to deposit this 2s, 6d, 

Science Art. 8. 


later on 


The times of examinations shall be published 


tence Art. 37.—University College of North Wales, Bangor, is 
udded to the list of colleges whither ‘aided’ teachers may betake 


themselves, 


1790 he considered ‘the present convulsions in France mus! 
sooner or later culminate in harmony and regular order.’ Be 
when the agitation reached England and Republican Societts 
sprang up, he was led to interfere with the doings and say? 
of the people. the 

His opinions, never so ardent as those of Fox, gradual’ 
veered round, and, as far as his cool nature would allov 
coincided with Burke’s, But his energies were wholly @ 
grossed with the effort to steer England clear of the revol® 
| tionary feeling. His aim was strict neutrality. 
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3. State the special importance of any two of the naval victories 
of Cape St. Vincent, Camperdown, the Nile, and Copenhagen. 


Draw a plan of the Battle of the Nile. 


The Battle of the Nile (1798) ended with the annihilation of 
the French Fleet. Napoleon’s Grand Army was imprisoned 
amid the sands of Egypt. / At Acre he met with his first reverse 
on land. His troops being in a dilemma, out of which even 
his genius could not extricate them, he deliberately deserted 
them, and they were finally routed by Sir Ralph Abercromby. 
Thus the Battle of the Nile 

(2) Saw the destruction of the French Navy, 

(6) Proved that Napoleon's forces were not invincible, 

(c) Brought about the victory at Alexandria, 
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Plan of the Battle of the Nile :-—r. Sandhills. 2. Battery. 3. Castle of 
Aboukir. 4. Gunboats. 5. French Fleet. 6. English Fleet. 


The victory at Copenhagen ended in the defeat of the Danes. 
Her ships were compelled to strike their flags, and thus 
Napoleon was baffled in his designs on the Danish, Fleet. An 
accident still further strengthened the effects of this blow. Just 
at this time Paul, the crazy Czar, was assassinated. His 
successor changed the Russian policy, and the Northern 
League, which had appeared so formidable, was no more. 


4. What were the conditions of the Act of Union with Ireland ? 


What were the circumstances in connection with it which led to 
the resiznation of Pitt ? 


1) A United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland with one 
Parliament at Westminster. 

(2) Ireland to be represented by 4 spiritual peers, 28 temporal 
peers, and 100 commoners. 

(3) The established Churches of England and Ireland to be 
united. 

(4) Both countries to enjoy the same commercial privileges. 

(5) The laws and courts of each country to remain the same as 
before, subject to alterations by the united parliament. 

Pitt wished to render the bill still more perfect by the 
addition of a clause for the Relief of Catholics from all dis- 
abilities, 

This question of Catholic Emancipation was introduced in 
the first Imperial Parliament of the United Kingdom, It 
met with bitter opposition, and Pitt resigned. 


5. Describe the course of the war with Napoleon immediately 


preceding Pitt’s death. 


Pitt's Second Ministry lasted from May 1804 to January 
1806. The chief aim of his policy was to form a Grand Euro- 
pean Coalition against Napoleon. Russia and Austria joined 
the scheme and Sweden a little latter. Napoleon’s reply was 
to prepare for the invasion of England. Both schemes failed. 
The French Admiral Villeneuve received orders to lure Nelson 
away to the West Indies. He was then to return and sweep the 
Channel with the aid of Rochefort’s squadron. He succeeded 
in decoying Nelson away, succeeded in eluding him, and got 
back to Ferrol. Here Napoleon’s orders awaited him. They 
were sufficiently explicit. He was to fight the English fleet 
blockading Brest, and then to clear the Channel. He fancied 
his fleet was not powerful enough for the task, and sailed to 
Cadiz for more ships. He only got out of that port to meet 
Nelson off Trafalgar, and his fleet was annihilated 1805. 
Napoleon, disappointed by his non-appearance, abandoned his 
flotitia, turned his men towards the Khine, and in three months 
hac defeated the Austrians in Bavaria, surrounded Mack at 
Ulm, and captured his army of 30,000 men, entered Vienna, 
followed the Austrians up to their juncture with the Russians, 
and utterly defeated the combined armies at Austerlitz, The 
Coalition and Pitt were no more. 
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6. Say what you can about Pitt (1) as a finance minister, (2) as 
Prime Minister during a great war. 


(1) As a finance minister Pitt was a success, The National 
Debt amounted to £250,000,000, Taxes had been imposed at 
haphazard. 

He strove to reduce the debt. He borrowed money by 
public contract, and thus got it at the lowest possible interest. 
He encouraged honest dealing by publishing the account of 
money received and paid by Government. He lowered the 
heavy duties on tea, wine and spirits, and thus created a trade 
which had hitherto been in the hands of smugglers. Trade 
meant revenue. Customs and Excise duties were many and 
difficult to calculate. Pitt fixed a single duty on each article 
which was less vexatious. 

He endeavoured to free Ireland from the high protective 
duties which crushed her trade, but was foiled by Grattan and 
Curran. He was successful in arranging a commercial treaty 
with France, which greatly increased the trade between the 
two countries. 

(2) Asa war minister Pitt was not asuccess. Canning calls him 
‘The heaven-born minister who weathered the storm.’ This 
is untrue, for he died in the midst of it. Pitt’s grand mistake 
was to enter the lists against Napoleon on the Continent. If 
he had been content with ocean supremacy and adopted the 
Fabian policy until the spiritless nations of Europe had been 
flogged into resistance, his money might then have produced 
some effect. But to form coalitions which melted at Napoleon's 
approach, to squander millions in providing arms for people to 
work their own salvation, only to see those arms fall into the 
Corsican’s hands, to be used against us, was a huge mistake. 

His obstructive policy would stand no chance in these days, 
and the only monument of its folly is our National Debt. He 
pledged the property of posterity and then failed. 


7. Say what you know of (1) Moore’s retreat to Corunna, (2) 
The Lines of Torres Vedras. 


(1) In 1808 the Spaniards made an effort to throw off the 
the French yoke. It was a wild effort of confused patriotism, 
and led to no tangible results, England despatched Sir John 
Moore to their assistance. When he arrived at Salamanca he 
learned that the Spaniards had been easily routed by Napoleon’s 
veterans. However, buoyed up by false information, he 
advanced as far as Sahagun. Here he found himself almost 
within the toils, the French army far outnumbering and almost 
surrounding his own. He at once retreated, pursued by Soult. 
Arrived at Corunna he found no fleet to take his troops on 
board, and an engagement was forced upon him. With an army 
famished, shoeless, and rag-clad, he gained a brilliant victory, 
but lost his own life. 

(2) The celebrated Lines of Torres Vedras were designed for 
the defence of Lisbon. Three strong lines of fortified works 
reaching from the Tagus to the sea were defended by the English 
and Portuguese armies, whilst an English fleet was in the 
harbour. ‘The hills were cut into steep escarpments, and forts 
crewned their summits. Gorges were blocked and cannons 
commanded every approach. In all there were something like 
50 miles of fortification, 150 forts, 1,600 guns. Massena, the 
* Child of Fortune,’ having received orders to drive the English 
leopards into the sea, encamped before these lines for a month, 
and then withdrew with a famished and disheartened army. 


8. Draw a plan showing the military importance of the Douro, 
Badajoz, Ciudad Rodrigo, the Ebro, and San Sebastian, With 
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2 - . 


what difficulties besides those of actual fighting had Wellington to 


contend during the Peninsular War? 


The Douro, Ciudad Rodrigo, and Badajoz, were important to 


>? * 


Wellington as fresh bases of action from which to invade Spain; 
the Ebro and San Sebastian, to invade France. 


During the whole of the Peninsular War, Wellington had the 


most terrible difficulties to face. His commissariat department 
was utterly unable to provide for the needs of his army. Pro- 


visions were scarce. The French pillaged everywhere. An 
Englishman was strung up at once by the Provost Marshal if 
caught obtaining his dinner by questionable means. The 
Spanish generals were punctilious, jealous, and useless. He 


(Wellington) might have been distracted by the contrary views 


of the home ministry ifhe had been weak and vacillating. But 
his genius surmounted all these obstacles. Like Hannibal he 


trained an army fit to go anywhere or do anything. 








9. Draw a plan and briefly indicate the different stages of the 
Battle of Waterloo. 
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1st stage—The first great movement of the French was 


directed against la Haye Sainte and the Chateau of Hougumont. 
The first they succeeded in occupying, but Hougumont was 
never taken, although defended by a mere handful of men. 


2nd stage—The greater part of the day was spent in pounding 


away at the British squares and hurling vast masses of cavalry 
against them. Kellerman led one attack of 18,000 swordsmen. 
But the British squares remained ‘rooted to the ground,’ to 
Wellington's delight and Napoleon’s perplexity, To its im- 
mortal renown it must be remembered that the bulk of the 
army were not Peninsular veterans, but militia and raw recruits. 


3rd stage— Towards the close of the day Blucher’s guns were 


heard, and Napoleon knew that if Wellington held his ground 
and effected a jancture with the Prussians his own fate was 
sealed. He now made his supreme effort. The Imperial 
Guard, 10,000 strong, the éliteof his army, were urged against 
the British army in 2 dense columns, preceded by skirmishers 
and covered by the fire of 100 guns. As they mounted the 
slope the guns ceased, and now came the most critical moment 
of the day. Ifthe English centre had been broken Waterloo 
would have been a French victory. The English infantry 
however were formed in skirmishing order on the flank of the 
massive column and opened a galling fire. The head of the 
column began to crumble, and Wellington seizing the right 
moment ordered the Guards to charge. The French did not 
wait for the cold steel, but fled, and a general advance of the 
English swept them from the field. 


What were the chief conditions of the Second Treaty of Paris, 


10, 
1815? Which of them were afterwards nullified? Why was the 
Peace followed by great commercial distress ? 


(1) France was reduced to its limits as they stood in 1790. 
(2) The allies retained possession of 17 of the principal 


frontier fortresses 


(3) 150,000 allied troops were to be quartered and maintained 


by France for a period not exceeding five years. 


(4) A war indemnity of 700,000,000 francs to be paid to the 


allied sovereigns by easy instalments was imposed. 


Numbers 3 and 4 were afterwards altered, ‘The troops were 


finally withdrawn in 18138, and an additional 700,000,000 francs 
were demanded from France as indemnification for damage 
dons to private property in Europe. 
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The exhaustion of the country was great, and the recovery at 
first was slow. The enormous debt, £880,000,000, pressed 
hard, and the resulting distress created bitter discontent through. 
out society. Such industries as had flourished by reason of the war 
now suffered severely. Large numbers of soldiers and sailors 
were thrown on the already overwhelmed labour market. The 
scarcity of labour during the war had led to the invention of 
new machinery, and this temporarily threw thousands out of 
work, 

The Luddites roamed through the country smashing machin. 
ery. Parliament, to please the landowners and farmers, for. 
bade the importation of corn into the country until the price 
was 8os. per quarter—and this after a bad harvest! There 
was neither employment nor food. 


11. What great industrial inventions had preceded the great war? 





James Watt made great improvements in the steam engine, 
and applied itto machinery. Previous to 1785 water had been 
the motive power in cotton spinning. 

Arkwright invented the spinning machine, and this was fol- 
lowed by Hargreaves’ spinning jenny and Crompton’s mule- 
jenny. These inventions created vast possibilities in the cotton 
trade, of which Lancashire availed itself. Wedgwood made 
great improvementsin the biscuit, form, and printing of earthen. 
ware. Cort led the way to the process known as puddling. 
Crown, plate, and flint glass were introduced between 1760 and 


1780. 


12. Write notes upon the Blanketeers, Peterloo Massacre, Six 
Acts, and Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. 


Blanketeers—A body of weavers 5,000 strong who met at 
St. Peter’s Field, Manchester (1817), demanding reform. Dis- 
persed by soldiers and pursued by yeomanry they had dwindled 
down to 180 on reaching Macclesfield, and 20 at Leek, whilst 
on their way to London. Called Blanketeers because they car- 
ried blankets, rugs, &c., knapsack fashion, on their backs. 

Peterloo Massacre—Reform meeting held in St. Peters’ 
Fields, Manchester, 1819. After the Riot Act had been read, 
the yeomanry were ordered to charge the crowd, which they did, 
using the edge as well as the flat side of the blade. Many were 
killed and wounded. Hence the name, suggested by ‘ Waterloo.’ 

Six Acts—A very stringent measure. Parliament’s reply to 
the Trade Riots and Reform meetings of 1819. They were 
directed against training in arms, possession of arms, holding 
seditious meetings, publishing seditious libels or pamphlets. 

Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act—The distress pre- 
valent throughout the country after the great war led to frequent 
disturbances. The Government were either unable or unwilling 
to find remedies. They attempted to force the people into 
quietness by such measures as the Six Acts and Suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. These armed magistrates with the fearful 
authority to arrest and imprison at pleasure, without bringing 
the accused to justice. 


13. State what you know of the Criminal Code before it was re- 
formed ; and of the old Poor Law. 


At the beginning of this century the law recognised over 
200 different crimes as worthy of capital punishment. A man 
could be put te death for stealing 5s., shooting rabbits, appear: 
on any public road in disguise, poaching, returning from trans- 
portation before the expiration of his time, &c., &c. The 
severity of the law led to weak execution of the same. Juries 
could not be found to sentence fellow creatures to its harsh 
punishments. 

The old Poor Law was lamentably weak, fostered laziness, 
and offered a premium on vagrancy. ‘ As happy as a beggar’ 
would have been a good simile previous to 1834. The sturdy 
vagrant refused broken meat. If he entered the workhouse his 
food was granted to him without stint. Good table beer was 
allowed. He could save money, and leave legacies. In some 
distriots the poor rate equalled the rent of the land. In the 
half-century, 1783-1833, the population increased 75 per cent., 
while the poor rate during the same period increased 300 pe! 
cent. 


14. Say in what connexion the names of Clarkson, Hone, 
Priestley, Romilly, Wilberforce, stand to the history of the period! 


Clarkson was one of the leaders of the movement which had 
for its object the abolition of the slave trade. He laboured 
outside the House of Commons, whilst Wilberforce did all he 
could within. ; 

Hone, a bookseller in the Old Bailey, and a clever parodist. 
His parodies on the existing government (1817) annoyed them 
so much that he was brought to trial. He was charged wit 
constructing parodies upon religious matter, but this deceives 
nobody. He was brought to trial three separate times, but 
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defended himself with great ability, and was thrice acquitted. 


He was now formidable, and assailed the government with a 


succession of stinging squibs—The Political Showman, etc. 


Priestley—Dr. Joseph Priestley, a Unitarian Minister, known 
and esteemed for his researches in electricity, chemistry, and 
pneumatics, but better known, historically, for his defence of 
French Revolutionary principles. Whilst living in Birrving- 

Tred spirits resolved to celebrate the first 
anniversary of the Fall of the Bastille by a dinner. This led 


ham, he with other kinc 


to the Birmingham Riots, ‘ 


Romilly—Sir Samuel Romilly was one of the earliest and 
most zealous champions of law reform. His life was devoted 
to the amelioration of the penal laws. He obtained many con- 


cessions from government. He died by his own hand, 1818. 


Wilberforce—William Wilberforce, member for the county 
of York, was the champion of the slaves in the House of 
Commons. ‘Time after time he brought forward his motion to 
free slaves in British Colonies, only to see it defeated. He was 
victorious in the end, and lived to see England pay £20,000,000 


as compensation to slave-owners. 


15. What do you know of Sir A. Wellesley’s career before his 
first commission in Portugal, and of the government of India under 


his brother, Lord Mornington ? 


Sir Arthur Wellesley first saw active service in the Nether- 
lands, and covered the retreat of the English army from that 
country in 1796. He afterwards embarked for India, and, in 
conjunction with Generals Lake, Harris, and Baird, successfully 
carried out his brother’s policy. In 1803, with an army of 


4,500 men, he defeated the Mahrattas at Assaye and Argaum. 


The ‘Sepoy-General’ was here training for his Peninsular 


Campaign. 

He studied the welfare of his troops, made the commissariat 
department a reality, and infused new life in the army. 

Lord Mornington was Governor-General of [India from 1798 
to 1805. He ruled India vigorously, but wisely. From the 
first he recognised that there could be no real peace until Eng- 
lish power was strong enough to forbid native states from tear- 
ing one another to pieces. By the aid of his successful generals 
he broke the power of the Mysore usurpers and the Mahrattas. 
He was recalled by a government that desired peace and no in- 
terference. Years aftewards his policy was better appreciated. 


16. Say in what way the French Revolution affected the literary 


history of the period ; mentioning especially the view taken of 


that event by Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, and Burke 
respectively, 
Socialistic ideas had been growing up in Europe for more 


than a century. The rights of man and the destruction of 


class and caste, together with openly avowed infidelity, had long 
been advocated in French literature. When the Bastille fell, 
and action took the place of thought and suggestion, these 
doctrines were speedily imbibed in England, and as speedily 
bore fruit. True, Burke stood against them, but he was practi- 
cally alone among writers. This truly great man saw with 
almost prophetic instinct that the Revolution with its fiendish 
atrocities would not bring freedom and happiness to France, 
but rather wars and more wars. His ‘Reflections on the 
French Revolution’ proved an arsenal from which all men 
averse to the movement chose their weapons. This work called 
forth many attacks, the chief of which was Thomas Paine’s 
‘Rights of Man.’ 

Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge all greeted the Revolu- 
tion with joy. Wordsworth had sojourned in France for a short 
period when all the land was ‘mad with joy.’ In one of his 
poems he exclaims ‘ Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, but 
to be young was very heaven!’ But when the Reign of Terror 
commenced, his views concerning the new life of man were 
shaken, and when this was succeeded by the Imperialism of 
Napoleon they ceased to exist. 

Coleridge lost faith in France as the Champion of the new 
order of things when she attacked Switzerland, and in his * Ode 


to rh tion’ he expresses his sorrow on finding his ideals turn 
to clay, 


‘\—QUESTIONS ALREADY SET UPON * MACBETH.’ 
1. Paraphrase lines 13 to 26 of Scene 2, Act 3. 

Fes Avalyse the above passage from ‘But let the frame’ to ‘In 
HESS 2 Stasy,’ 


} Parse 4 


tler 


se her self, whilst, remains, let, disjoint, suffer, that, mighty, 
» “hom, than, of the above passage. 
. Explain the words : ‘ The shardborne beetle,’ trenched, slight, 
ud 0 o> ae . — . . . a j 

: ron, aefily, * Thy title is affered,’ foysons, ‘to latch anything,’ 
/, to skirr, to cling, sleave. 
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| 5. Paraphrase lines 144 to 155, Scene 1, Act 4. 


6. Write out one of the passages beginning :— 
(a) * Now o'er one half the world.’ 
(4) * She should have died hereafter.’ 
7. Explain the following quotations :— 
(2) Lines 75, 76, Scene 4, Act IIT. 
(6) Lines 110 to 112, Scene 4, Act III. 
(c) Lines 120, 121, Scene 2,- Act IV. 
(d) Lines 23, 24, Scene 3, Act IV. 
(ec) Lines 2 to 4, Scene 3, Act IV. 
(/) Lines 54 to 57, Scene 3, Act I. 
8. Give an outline of the action in the first ‘ Ac?’ of Macbeth. 
9. Mention the peculiarities of Shakespeare’s versification, par- 
ticularly the rhyming couplets. 
10. Write a short essay on ‘ Zhe character of Lady Macbeth.’ 
11. Write a short essay on ‘ Poetical justice, as exemplified in the 
deaths of Banquo and Macduff’s wife.’ 
12. Paraphrase lines 49 to 56, Scene 1, Act II. (Zwice given.) 
13. Paraphrase lines 40 to 45, Scene 3, Act V. 
14. Analyse lines 40 to 44, Scene 6, Act IIT. 
15. Parse absolute, me, as, should, say, of last extract. 


16. Give a definition of an epic poem and of a tragedy. Show 
from Macbeth that tragedy moves our passions in order to awaken 
virtuous emotions. 


17. Illustrate from Macbeth the following : ‘ 4// Shakespeare's 
faults are amply redeemed by two of the greatest excellencies which a 
tragic poet can possess—his lively and diversified paintings of 
character, and his strong and natural expression of passion.’ 

18. Paraphrase lines 53 to 72, Scene 5, Act I. 

19. Paraphrase lines 57 to 81, Scene 1, Act III. 

20. State what is known of the personal history of Shakespeare, 
and explain the position in which he stands with relation to his im- 
mediate predecessors and successors in English dramatic literature. 

21. State fully Shakespeare’s chief claim to pre-eminence amongst 
poets. 

22. Give a short account of the plot of ‘ Macbeth,’ and show how 
far it is consistent with historical tradition. 


23. Draw out the contrast between the character of Lady Mac- 
beth and that of her husband. 


24. Comparing the diction of Macbeth with the English of to- 
day, give illustrations of the changes which our language has under- 
gone, in the course of the last two centuries, in respect of— 

(a) Construction, 
(6) The usuage of particular words. 

25. Write some remarks upon the progress of Shakespeare’s 
character as supposed to be shown in the chronological order of his 
plays. 

26. Paraphrase lines 130 to 137, Scene 4, Act I. 

27. Explain the following :—4erns and gallowglasses ; with a 
new Gorgon ; the armed rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger ; the pit of 
Acheron; the English epicures; crowned at Scone; nature's 
germins. 


28. Explain the following passages, stating the circumstances 








under which they occur :— 
(a) Lines 49, 50, Scene 3, Act I. 
(4) Lines 124 to 126, Scene 4, Act IIL 
(c) Lines 79, 80, Scene 3, Act II. 

29. Comment on the following passage from Mrs. Jameson's 
criticism of Lady Macbeth :— 

‘ Sheis a terrible impersonation of evil passions and mighty powers, 
never so far removed from our own nature as to be cast beyond 
the pale of our sympathies ; for the woman herself remains a woman 
to the last—still linked with her sex and with humanity.’ 

30. What are the chief excellencies of ‘ Macbeth’ considered as— 

(a) A representation of scenes and incidents, 

(4) A proof of Shakespeare's insight into human character 
and motive, and 

(c) A work of literary art ? 

From the above questions and those set in our routines and 
examination papers, the most careless student cannot fail to gather 
the kind of queries propounded and the style of information 
required, 

Next month we hope to furnish an exhaustive list of questions set 
upon ‘ //am/et,’ 
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IV. THE DIFFICULT WORDS TO BE PARSED FROM ROUTINI 
follows : 
First YEAR. 


(aj MEN. Gareth, footing, so, was whirled, how, down, as, were, 
(First Friday. ) 


/ sé (atartac ii Nt 
{ WoMEN. 7Zimes, space, vanquished, confounded, though, im 





, : re, for, i, round, his, witness, mixed. (First Friday.) 
MEN. And, hom, people, arose, Geraints, to be, more, 
t, fixhting, Ainge. (Second Friday.) 

( WoMEN. Staid, to reply, glad, that, should, find, renewed, 
ind nvironed, harder, ft 1, than, when, steered. (Second 

Friday. ) 
(c)} MEN. Nay, mine, ld, than, can, lay, for, this, laid, almost, 
/ tere, who, aloft, an, climb, then, were, leash. 


(Third Monday. ) 
SECOND YEAR, 





(7) Men. A First Friday irst Year. (First Monday.) 

(oc) Women, Hate, to-night, ing, reels, as, down, thus, 
( 3 fom, ft » th ugh, tha nN, west, taxed, clepe. 
(First Monday.) 

(4) Men. Former, have, but, which, interpret, only, say, have 
/ , pitied, too, whom, may, please, Jor, walk, cannot, 


ir t Monday ) 


V. (a) The names of all candidates for certificates, not being 
students in any Training College, must be notified to the Education 


1h partment before the rst of October next. 

(4) It is how too late for Acting Teachers to sit for Science or 
Drawing 

They cannot be admitted to these examinations held in the 
lraining Colleges for students in residence. 

(-) Each Acting Teacher should see that his name is duly entered 


hia (I 


on Form LX., with the words ‘ Christmas Examination’ appended. 

(¢) Second-year students who passed in second or third classes 
last Xmas may sit again this December without waiting for another 
ve riloc 1a} M 


(c) We again insert the following table, as numerous enquiries 
vecting the facts therein explained are constantly being forwarded. 


OLD DRAWING CERTIFICATES AND THE NEw ‘D.’ 
As several of our correspondents are in doubt as to the counting 
value of drawing certificates of various ages and classes we give 
the following table for reference. Its preservation will save 


trouble to our readers, the Science and Art Department, and 


ourselves 


KE. D. Certificate. kK. D. Certificate. 
(First Class. ) (2nd Class. ) 


bh reehand, (i) Any second grade certih- Any second grade 
cate for freehand obtained be- certificate for free- 
fore the end of 15538, o7 hand. 
(ii) A first class obtained 
mee ISSS, 
Model (i) Any second grade certifi- Any second grade 


cate for model on paper ob- certificate for model 
tained before the ead of 1888, | on paper or on the 
Ul blackboard, 

(ii) A first class obtained 

ince ISSS, oF 

(i) A pass in model on the 
black board, 


Geometry Kither a pass in second grade geometry, or a 
pass in section ii. of Science Subject i, plus any 
certificate for second grade perspective obtained 
efore the end of 1888, or a first class obtained 
since 1SSS, 


Shading Any second grade certifi- 
from cate for drawing in Light and 


Casts Shade 


N.B Applicants for certificates may be required to be re- 
examined in any subject in which they have passed more than 
three years previously 

See also remarks on the new ‘Science and Art Directory,’ 





VI. ALGEBRA NOTES AND EXAMPLES. 


(a) If @ oxen in m weeks eat 4 acres of grass, and ¢ oxen eat 
@ acres in m weeks, how many oxen will eat ¢ acres in f weeks, the 


grass being supposed to grow uniformly ? 
Let x = number of oxen required. 
>» @ = grass upon an acre at first. 
,, B = increase of grass upon an acre in a week. 
“a+ mp = the grass on an acre in m weeks, 
a+ns : a 90 Ce « 
a+ /B ” %” Pp ” 
. a + 2B) = dacresinm ,, 


.. dia + nB) - 99 d - sé 
.. ea + ZB) = 9 e oe a. 
Now as it is plain that the quantity of grass eaten will vary 
directly as the number of oxen : 
; .. 1. b(a + mB) :d (a+ np) :: aie 
and II. d(a + mB) :¢ (a + PB) i: atx. 
From I. we get dc (a + mB) = ad (a + nB) 
e B = (ad _ be)a 


mbe — nad 
. ae(a + ) 
From IT. we get x = ~— 7B 
b(a + mB) 
| + p\ad — bc) 
ae mbec — nad 


b m\(ad — bc) 
a+ a 
mbc — nad 


ae mbc — nad + pad — pbe 


~ b mbce — nad + mad — mk 
ae (m — pbc — (n — pad 
— = x 
b (mm — n)ad 


- x (m — p)bc — (n — p)ad 


bd wi— Kn 


nt — p ce _ 3 < p ae Ans. 


ih ries d m—n b 





(5) The following practical method of finding the coefficient o! 
(a + x)" is useful. Take » = 5 for example. 


The first coefficient is = I 
»» second - » fof r= § 
», third ” ” 4 » § = 10 
», fourth - » Hs, 10= 10 
rT) fifth ” ” ? ” 10 = 5 

last ’ ” $ » 5= I 


” ’ z d Bs . 8 
Similarly when » = 6, the coefficients are 1, 6, } X° 


15, # X 15 = 20, f of 20 = 15, § X15 = 6 folo=l. 
(c) Expand (a + 2x)*, 
Let 6 = 2x. Z = 
Then (a + 6)® = a® + 6a5d + 150%? + 200° + 154° 
+ 6ab° + 6°, P 
But after the first term (as x = 24, and the power 0 
6 increases by unity each term) it is plain that the coefficients 
will be 2, 4, 8, 16, etc. times the given ones, #.¢., they will be 
I, 12, 60, 160, 240, 192, 64. : 
The coefficients may be directly obtained thus—I, § X? 
12, § X 2 X 12 = 60, § X 2 X 60= 160, etc. 
(7) Expand (2x + 32)®. 


Let 2x = a, and 3: = 4. 
Then (a + 4)® = as ine. _ 
Substituting, we get (2x + 3:)® = 64x° + 570" 


2160x4s* + 4320x%s', etc. ; : 
Now as the powers of x uniformly decrease by unity, and th 
powers of s uniformly increase by unity, we may get - 
coefficients thus : 
1X 2° = 64,9 3X 64 = 576, § xX 3X 570= 2100, 
4X # X 2160 = 4320, etc. 


SELECTED GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 
FIRST YEAR. 
SECOND WEEK. 


1. Write in Large-hand the words ‘ Zephyr Breezes. 
Write in Smad/-hand the words ‘ Fair laughs the m¢ 


the sephyr blows.’ 


rn and soft 


2. Write from Dictation :— ; name 
‘Not only in politics, but in literature, in art, in  sclene®, 
surgery and mechanics, in navigation and agriculture, 0 


in 
ay, even 0 

















9. M 


id pro 


Io. | 
rowing 


Ir. ( 
Saladin, 
\ ales, 


traction: 
their nu 





l-yea 


ing forw 
)paya 


he com; 
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mathematics, we find this distinction. Every where there is a class (Women only.) Describe fully any washing machines known to 
f men who cling with fondness to whatever is ancient, and who | you. Explain their advantages and show what precautions or rules 
even when convinced by overpowering reasons have misgivings and | should be observed in using them. 

forebodings. We find also every where another class of men 
sanguine in hope, bold in speculation, always pressing forward, 
euick to discern the imperfections of whatever exists, disposed to 
think lightly of the risks and inconveniences which attend improve- 
ments, and disposed to give every change credit for being an im- 


17. (Afen only.) (a) Prove that the square of the sum of any two 
numbers + the square of their difference = twice the sum of the 
squares of the numbers. 

(4) Prove that the sum of the cubes of three even numbers in 
t arithmetical progression is divisible by 24. 
provement. : 
j a ees nn ain tian 2 —— (Women onily.) State in what proportion respiratory, nitrogenous 

:. What associations of memory are most active in the case of | enka teas da tonne. ~ health aad " ys saamaiiee f 
very young scholars? Show that these may be gradually replaced | * sch of th 2 kind of f _ y Cah, GRC Give CAA < 
. ‘ 7 . * os "6 ie . eacn O ese nas O 0a, 
by higher habits of association under skilful teaching. s 0c 
7s 18. (Alen only.) Write out Euclid IIT. 30. 

Draw two tangents to a given circle which shall contain an 
angle equal to a given angle. 


s. What are the advantages of a general system of public 
examinations as affecting the standard of a school and its 
curriculum? To what abuses is such a system liable ? 

(Women only.) What cereals are used for food in this country? 
Name other starch foods, and the sources from which they are 
obtained. 


s. Add one note at the end of each of the following examples to 


‘- 


complete the bar in accordance with the time signature :— 


. 19. (Afen only.) Write out Euclid I. 24. 
7 Z-E Describe a right-angled triangle upon a given base, having given 
also the perpendicular from the right-angle upon the hypotenuse. 





Write the time names (as faa, or ¢aa-tai, etc.) of the following 
} . 


(Women only.) A vulgar fraction has for its numerator 209, and 
es: its nearest approximate value in thousandths is ‘511. What is its 


] | () | * ~i5 | / 1 | denominator ? Ans. 409. 


‘ FourtH WEEK. 


~ 


ees ere 


| a — 
com | (e) | 1, 1.1:1.1.1] 1. Write in Zarge-hand the words : * Objectionable Query.’ 
| [> mt Write in Smadl-hand the words: ‘ Proudly riding o'er the azure 
realm.’ 


6. Write the following passage ¢wo octaves higher in the treble | 
clef s— | 2. Write from Dictation :— 
|  *The original right of property can only be justified by the acci- 
—€ OR | dent, or merit of prior occupancy ; and on this foundation it is wisely 
established by the philosophy of the civilians, The savage who 
hollows a tree, inserts a sharp stone into a wooden handle, or applies 
a string to an elastic branch, becomes ina state of nature the just 
proprietor of the canoe, the bow, or the hatchet. The materials 
7. (Men only.) Give from Trench a list of words derived from | were common to all, the new form, the produce of his time and 
names of places. simple industry belongs solely to himself.’—Gidbdon, v. 402. 


Bann 


In the major scale (1) which tone is mediant, (2) which super- 
tonic, (3) which sub-dominant, (4) and which the leading-note ? 


ee 


(Vomen only.) Gives reasons why Johnson was in some respects 3. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of teaching the earlier 
unfitted to write the life of Milton. stages of reading by the Phonic process. 

8. Analysis from Routine. 4. How is the teaching of Geography promoted by the use of 
blank maps, by maps of a familiar locality, and by map- 
drawing ? 


| 5. Write the signatures of the following major-keys :—Eb, Db, 
| 





a ee aes 


9. Map of Hindostan, giving only the principal states, towns, 
and productions, 
10. Describe the positions of the chief cotton, tea, and coffee- 


rowing districts of Asia, B in treble clef, and F, B, E in the bass clef, or 


- on - , . f —e State the names of (1) the strong tones of the scales, (2) the lean- 
11. Give dates of Treaty of Winchester, Capture of Jerusalem by | ing tones, (3) those tones that have the greatest leaning tendency. 
Saladin, Battle of Bouvines, the Mad Parliament, Annexation of 


Wales, and Execution of Gaveston. 6. Give the names of each of the following intervals :— 


' 
| 
12. (Men only.) Give the principal events connected with Paris, G ; Bb , E : Ab. Cy 
Boston Harbour, Philadelphia, Bunker’s Hill, and Gibraltar, from Eb’ F ?FR’G’E 
1769 to 1783. Soh, Ta , M'. Se, De 

(Women only.) Describe the battle of Bannockburn, relating its Ma’ Fah’ Fe’S ’?M 
causes and effects. 7. (Men only.) Give from Trench a list of words derived from 
mythical antiquity. 


: OR 


13. Show that the least -integer which contains two or more 
tions an exact number of times is the least common multiple of (Women only.) What do you know of Milton’s appearance and 


their numerators. habits ? 


14. The net profits of a company for the half-year just ended 8. Analysis and parsing from Routine. 
aaa to £60,451, and £10,297 is brought forward from the previous | 9, Describe the island of Cyprus. With what European nations 
al-year, After transferring £20,153 to the reserve fund, and carry- | jas its history been connected ? 
ing forward £13,095 to the next half-year’s account, sufficient is left : , . ; - 
'o paya dividend at 15 percent. per annum, What is the capital of | 10. Enumerate the rivers of Asia which flow into the Arctic Ocean 
the company ? Ans. £500,000. and give a full description of one of them. 





Se were oot oe —— a ne 


e 


carpet 7 yard wide at 3s. 44d. per yard ; the walls are painted at 2 | effect had the French wars upon the Feudal System ? 
st of 2}d. per square foot ; the carpet costs as much as the paint- | 
ing; the room is 12 feet high. Find the dimensions of the floor ? 
Ans. 6 yards square. 


15, (Men only.) The floor of a square room is covered with | 11. Criticise Edward III.’s claim to the crown of France, What 


| 12. (Men only.) Name the chief statesmen during the reign of 
George IL., and write a life of Chatham. 
(Women enle.) , . (!Vomen only.) Give the chief provisions of the Statute of Labour- 
ee OR 5 Explain fully how to lay and light (a) a close ers, Statute of Treason, and Statute of Provisors. 
ve and (4) an open fire. ‘ie 


¢ . F 13. Subtract the square of 24 from the square root of 62}§8. 
10. (Aen only.) Solve the equations ad . l C2488. 1. 
(a) © —-3 5*¥—4 Ox—5 I ; ‘ps F Ait 
.. <= —T2 s. 14. I invested £4257 in 2} per cent. consols at 969, and subse- 
ae aan . 3 : | quently sold out half my holding at the same price, investing the 
“Se-erraga” Am. : proceeds in 5 per cent. Indian Kailway Stock at 120}. Find the 
()e+y=8; 154°— 34xy + 1577 = 0. | difference in my income (reckon brokerage at 3 p. “- . 
Ans. x = 5 0r3,y=30r5. | Ans. £27 108. 
L 2 


OO ne a ee 
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(Women only.) Draw the coast-line of that part of the eastern 
half of Australia which is south of the tropic of Capricorn. Mark 
in the physical features of the interior and seven of the largest 


1s. (Men only.) Regular hexagons are inscribed in circles whose 
radit are 3 feet and § feet. What is the area of the circle in which 
the area of the inscribed hexagon is a mean proportional between 
the areas of the two former hexagons? Ans. 474 sq. ft 


(Women only.) What injurious practices prevail in this country 
with regard to clothing, more particularly among young girls? W hat | 


organs are affected when young children are insufficiently clothed ? 


16. (Afen only.) A bag contains sovereigns and shillings, If the 
number of sovereigns is doubled, the contents of the bag will be 
worth £21, but if the number of shillings be doubled the contents 
Find how many coins of each sort are in 


will only be worth £12. 
the bag Ans. £10; 208. 


(Women only.). What are the chief seats in the British Isles for | 
the manufacture of clothing from the following materials :—flax, 


cotton, silk, leather, wool? Name the various materials producec 


from cotton. 

17 
ished, and a ratio of less inequality increased by adding the same te 
both of its terms. 

(Women only.) Describe the repair of a hedge-tear in a flanne 
petticoat. 

18. (Alen only.) Write out Euclid IIT. 32. 

If two circles intersect, the common chor 
common tangent. 

(Women on/y.) Cut out in paper the left half of the front an 
back of a woman’s chemise. 

19. (Alen only.) Write out Euclid IT. 12. 

Find the side of a square equal to a given equilateral triangle. 


(Men only.) Prove that a ratio of greater inequality is dimin- 


—__———_ - - _ $$... 


towns, 


(Men only.) As in First Year. 
Give some account of the aboriginal inhabitants of Australia and 


| New Zealand respectively. 
} Mention what you know of our relations with these races, 


11. (Aen only.) As in First Year. 

(Women only.) Give dates of Statute of Six Articles, Rout of 
Solway Moss, Execution of Surrey, Act of U niformity, Proclamation 
of Lady Jane Grey, Martyrdom of Cranmer. 

(Men only.) As in First Year. 
(Women only.) Describe the circumstances which led to the dis- 
1 | grace and execution of Essex. 
13. (Men only.) Reduce to its simplest form 

305 yx 342 y! "5318 ‘ 
04275 © 4°216 27 Ans, 160. 
! (Women only) As in First Year. 
14. (Men only.) Find the cube root of 1277289}. Ans. 108}. 
(Women only.) Multiply 3°14159 by *69897 correctly to seven 


d produced bisects the | places of decimals. Ans. 2°1958771. 
palate lt bai 


15. (Afen only.) A solid cone and a hollow cone stand on equal 
1} bases and contain the same amount of material. The internal 
radius of the base of the hollow cone = ,% of the external. Find 


the ratio of the heights of the two cones. Ans. As 271 : 1000. 
——— 


(Women only.) Darn a hole in stocking-web stitch. 


(Women only.) What is meant by an aliquot part, discount, con- 16. (Alen only.) Write out Euclid I. 41. 


j 


sols, ratio, proportion, and sguare root ? 


SECOND YEAR. 
SECOND WEEK. 
r. Asin First Year. 


2. As in First Year. ' 
3. Explain and illustrate by examples the following terms 


Ambiguity, Fallacy, Premiss, Suppressio veri, Suggestio JSalsi, 


LH ypoth is, Slative. 


4. How does Mr. Spencer classify ‘he leading kinds of activity 


! 
which constitute human fi 


What are Locke’s ‘four requisites’ essential to a gentleman 


ihe’ 2? OR 


’ 


education ? 


5. Transpose the following a perfect or major fourth higher, ¢.¢. 


from A minor to LD) minor 


= samen , ——< 
mo —— +—- 


my ts 
| 


_ tye } | - | 
prs a + -4- 
—$O-to- 


Write figures over the following to indicate their value (as 1 pulse, 


j pulse, etc.) of each note and rest : 


| mfs:d. | m- £28. ll, 8 :fynr | 8 3". i 

6. Note tests for Division IV. in Schools include :— 

*A simpli Ad in a mtinor ey, containing ac identals 
ra the fourth of the we (approach thy the third or fifth) a 
to flatten th nth (apprea t by the key-note) properly cont 
ak r 

Write two passages (one in A Major and one in Eb Major) 


about twenty notes each in accordance with these requiremen 
Write a semibreve for each note, and do not add bars. Or 
(a) A nfple fr n the Mayor key containing a transition 


one remove indicated bridge note ind 


/, 


ZL, se, 1), but without introducing f, bah, or sok 
» St, 4), . h. 
Write two passages of about twe nty notes each (without time) 
accordance with these 1 juirements 
7. (Afen only.) As in First Year, 
(Women only.) Writ ut ten lines subseq uc nt to 
(a) ‘O that? too, too solid flesh would melt,’ and 
(4) * Zo be or not to be, that is the gic stion.’ 


8 Paraphrase from routine. 


g. (Afen only.) As in First Year. 





‘ mple passage in t jor key containing m of | 2 + ¢-% — 
_ soe sioad o A J — ° [T =. > = — 
— sf | an | thE > 
b) A short passage in the Minor key introducing se (used thus, 4— ; 
~*~ 4 


Given the base PQ and QR, one of the sides of the triangle PQR, 
find the value of the angle PQR, for which the triangle PQR is 
the greatest. 

(Women only.) How should you plan a course of eighteen lessons 
for a cookery class consisting of girls of fourteen ? 

(Afen only.) Write out Euclid VI. 15. 

Construct an isosceles triangle equal to a given scalene triangle 

and having the same vertical angle. 


(Women only.) Give a scheme of a week’s cheap dinners for a 
ag man’s table with family of five persons. 





ly (Men only.) For 3s. two yards more of cheap calico can 
be bowsh than of better quality, and 10 yards of the latter cost 6d 
more than 12 yards of the former. Find the price per yard of each 
quality. Ans. 7s. 3d. and 8s. 9d. 


’ 


19. (Afen only.) Define wire and harmonical progression 


Show that if a + 6; ¢ +a; 64+, be in H. P. then a’, &, 
are in A. P. 


(Women only.) As in First Year. 


| 
} 


FourRTH WEEK. 
1. As in First Year. 
2. As in First Year. 
3. What are the objects to be kept in view in teaching History 
schools? What kind of historical facts possess most interest a0 
value in the instruction of young children ? 

4. In what sense does Mr. Spencer use the word ‘Scie nce,’ a 
f0 | how does he justify his reply to the question, * What knowleage' 
nad | most worth ?’ Say if in any respects that reply appears to ye 
a- | inade qui ate, or requires any addition, OR 
: What do you know of Pestalozzi’s ‘ Leonard and Gertrude. 
of 


ts 5. Complete each of the following bars in accordance with th 


time signature, by adding ¢we notes at the end :— 

















in 





—-p— - im i. 
te. Fe coe meer 
4: : = oo 


AH — 














Fill up two measures of each of the following kinds. Begin €3 


. Ast 
measure with a strong accent. Vary the contents of the meé 
in each time, (a) Four-pulse, (6) Six -pulse, (c) Three} pulse, 
Nine-pulse. 








wh 


one 


me 


Incl 


mes 
mer 
shor 
and 
mea 


™ 


(Hi 
Theb 

8. 

9. 
(W 
Austr: 
to ter 

10. 
(% 0 
latitua 
regions 
Com 
Il. | 
(Wo: 
account 
12, ( 
(Won 
porary 
various 
13. (4 
25 per « 
Price wa 
5 per ce: 
‘ost, and 
492 I2s 
(Wom 
14. (4, 
and two-; 
invest wh 
the latter. 
Which he 


(Wome: 
another in 


clock, h 


15. (Mf 
Sa rectan; 
: 

Find how 
t T every c 
(Women 
Tequired gi 
10, (Afe 
Prove th 
(Wi Men 
Maid in g 
I}. (Me 
Prove th 
* Nght-an 
‘angles al 


(Women 
be used ad 









can 
{ 6d. 
each 
yd. 

sion. 


"y 


Jegin €a 
e meas! 


-pulst, 
Z 





6. Time tests for Division IV. in schools include :— 

Series of notes, including rests, not shorter than a crotchet, in 
243 times, which may include dotted minims and dotted crotchets. 
244 

‘ 
Write two passages (on the G line throughout) one in 4 time and 


one in ~ time of four bars each in conformity with these require- 


2 
2 
ments, Vary the contents of the bars in each time, OR 

Series of notes in two-pulse, three-pulse, or four-pulse measure, 
including pulse-and-a-half notes. 

Write two passages, one in three-pulse and one in four-pulse 
measure, of four measures each in conformity with these require- 
ments. Use no rests shorter than a whole pulse, and no signs 
shorter than a half-pulse. Write the pulse signs plainly and boldly, 
and use @ for the notes throughout. Vary the contents of the 
measure in each time. 


7. (Men only.) Write out the ten lines subsequent to 
(a) * The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan.’ 
(6) ‘Blood hath been shed ere now in the olden time.’ 

(Women only.) Where and what are ‘The Levant,’ Arbela, 
Thebes, Scythia, Arcturus, and Troy. 

8. Analyse and parse from Routine. 

9. (Men only.) As in First Year, 

(Women only.) What is the present form of government in West 
Australia? What change in proposed, and with what limitations as 
to territory ? 

10. (Men only.) As in First Year. 

(Women only.) * The structure of the land together with the 
latitude causes the interior of Australia to be one of the most arid 
regions of the earth.’ Explain and illustrate this statement. 

Compare the vegetation of Victoria’ with that of Ireland. 


11. (Alen only.) As in First Year. 


(Women only.) Name the children of Henry VII. and give an 
account of their marriages respectively. 


12. (Mfen only.) As in First Year. 


(Women only.) What famous foreign monarchs were contem- 
porary with Henry VIII.? In what wars was he involved at 
Various times ? 


13. (Alen only.) A tradesman who professed to sell his goods 
25 per cent. under cost price, explained that what he called cost 
price was really 30 per cent. above it, and that he expected to clear 
§ per cent. profit. Find (a) what percentage he really gained or 
lost, and (4) what was the amount of gain or loss on goods sold for 
£92 12s. 6d. Ans. Loss, 2} per cent. ; Loss, £2 7s. 6d. 





(Women only.) As in First Year. 

14. (AZen only.) When the two-and-a-half per cents. are at 924, 
and two-and-three-quarter per cents, at 97}, a person has a sum to 
invest which will purchase £100 more of the former stock than of 
the latter. Find the difference (neglecting brokerage) in the income 
vhich he could obtain by investing in the more profitable stock. 

Ans. £2 2s. 6d. 
a 


(Women only.) One pendulum oscillates in 2% of a*second, and 
another in $9 of a second. If they started simultaneously at one 
‘clock, how often will they tick together by two o’clock ? 

Ans. 458, including the start. 





15. (Alen only.) The bottom of a symmetrical tank 6 feet deep 
sarectangle 8 feet by 5 feet ; the top a rectangle 10 feet by 7 feet. 
Find how many gallons of water it contains, reckoning 6} gallons 
lor every cubit feet. Ans. 2°0364 gallons, nearly. 





(Women only.) Draw on sectional paper the patterns of the three 
Tequired garments, 


16. (Men only.) Write out Euclid IT. 9. 

Prove this proposition a/so from Euclid II. 4 and 5. 

(Women only.) Give an account of the ordinary duties of a house- 
maid in a family where three servants are kept. 


17. (Men only.) Write out Euclid VI. 14. 
: Prove that the equilateral triangle described on the hypotenuse of 
: nght-angled triangle is equal to the sum of the equilateral 
angles described on the sides, 
1 Vomen only.) How may (a) Rice, (4) Barley, and (c) Maize 
Used advantageously as food for invalids and young children ? 
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r8. (Afen only.) Having the number of combinations of # things 
taken 7 at a time, find the number taken » + 1 together. 

In a company of 8o soldiers, 5 are detailed daily for fatigue duty. 
How many different selections can be made, and on how many 
occasions will a given soldier escape duty. 

Ans. 24,040,016 ; 22,537,515. 





19. (Men only.) Find the coefficient of the term involving 
x” y” in the expansion of (1 + « + y + xy)". 
( | Qn y 
| 


Ans. ‘ 


(Women only.) As in First Year. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

We shall be pleased to reply briefly through these columns to any 
SUBSCRIBER seeking examinational information or advice, and 
ENCLOSING THE NECESSARY COUPON. 

This privilege does not, of course, extend to furnishing the solutions 
and answers of problems. All such communications should be 
addressed to ‘THE QUERY EDITOR.’ 

Replies demanding urgency will be promptly forwarded per post on 
the receipt of a stamped and addressed envelope, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY THE REQUISITE Coupon. 

A post will be saved by writing direct to DR. GEORGE BEACH, M.A., 
(Examination Editor of ‘ Practical Teacher’), STANLEY 
Mount, MACCLESFIELD. 

L. P. (Stratton) ; W. W. (Lincoln) ; R. C. (Weston), See para- 
graph IV. (e) of Article ; MAY (Plymouth), Two Eleméntaries count 
as one Advanced. See Syllabus. H. P. (Skipton in Craven), The 
Questions are not beyond ordinary Euclid deductions ; S. L. (West- 
minster), Received report with thanks; F, P. (Crewe), Write to 
Manager, Stoke R.S. ; M. M. B. (Mildmay Park), Forwarded to 
office. 

ANSWERED PER ORDINARY LETTER. 

L. J. (Faversham) ; M. B. (Goostrey) ; R. R. (West Bromwich) ; 
F. J. S. (Devonport) ; J. W. (Pontypridd) ; W. E. M. (Wilsden) ; 
W. J. W. (Winchfield) ; H. J. S. (Eynsham) ; ‘ BARKS’ (Faring- 
don); L. A. J. (Cromtwrch) ; J. H. W. (Heaton Park) ; S. K. 5. 
(Dewsbury) ; ‘P’ (Gosport) ; N. D. (Longport); G. H. (Bridge- 
water) ; S. W. (Bilston) ; W. B. W. (Nantwich) ; A. C. (Maldon) ; 
R. R. (West Bromwich) ; A. P. (Uxbridge) ; G. F, (Trowbridge) ; 
A.C, (Loughborough) ; T. E. D. (Buxton) ; H. G. (Bristol). 

‘Amy.’—The Drawing Inspector should accept the Attendance 
Officer’s Certificate. 


EILEEN, C. (Preston).—See Article, 


TEACHERS’ DRAWING LESSONS. 
SOLID GEOMETRY OR PROJECTION. 


Sranparp VII. 


BY E. BUFFERY RIDGE, 
Art Master under the London School Board. 


Use the letters x, y, to indicate ground line. 


Circles—A plane circle may be viewed so as to 
appear— 

1. As a circle. 

2. As a line equal in length to the diameter of 
the circle. 

3. As an ellipse, the long axis of which is 
equal to the diameter of the circle and the short 
axis any length less than the diameter. 

A large circle cut out of cardboard should be used 
to illustrate various positions, and small circles of 
paper should be supplied to the pupils. A pair of 
dividers, used to describe a circle on stiff drawing- 
paper, and passed round several times with some 
slight pressure on the point, will cut the paper suf- 
ficiently to allow of the circle being readily torn out. 
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V. Horizontal Circles. Given either plan or elevation 














lo obtain the other projection. 
€ \f 
; . a 
x 

° | a 
; A 
4 / 
al 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 





Fig. 5. 
AB, }" radius, on the ground. 
CD, 1" radius, 4” high. 
EF, 1” diameter, 1}” above horizontal plane. 
The centres to be 1}” from the vertical plane. 


VI. Vertical circles parallel to the vertical plane. Given 
etther projection to obtain the other. 




















” fi es — 
A \ 
¢ ‘ F « 
4 i, 
4 \ y 
| / \ a 
| lo b} “7 
/ \ 
| | \ 
) a J = ; ™ 
| 
= = 
a b 
f 
Fig. ©. 
AB, }" radius, }” from vertical plane. 


CD, {" radius, 4” from vertical plane. 
: kk, 1” radius, 1}” from vertical plane. 


VII. Vert 
Given the 

1. At right angles to V.P. The circle will be seen 
edgeways both in plan and elevation, and its pro- 
jections will be two straight lines, each equal to the 
diameter. 

2. Lay the circle down flat to obtain an auxiliary 
elevation similar to the aux. plan used in V. The 
centre is O. Divide the circumference into eight 
equal parts, 1 to 8. Consider ad as an aux. ground 
line; the distances of the points 1to 8 from aé will 
’ be the heights of the points above the ground. Draw 
projectors from them at right angles to ad, obtain- 
ing points in the plan adcde. From these draw pro- 


al circles not parailel to the vertical plane. 


plan lo find the elevation. 





jectors up at right angles to xy and mark on each 
above xy the heights or distances of corresponding 


























5 
| Na 
1. \ 4 
a 7 3 
x Y 
1 
2 
evi 
O 4 
8 
a 
6 
Fig. 7. 


points 1 to 8 from ad. Thus, on the projector from 
a mark a7 above xy; on that from e mark ¢8 and 4, 
and soon. From I to 8 in elevation is equal to the 
diameter; heights of 2 and 4 equal heights of 
8 and 6; height of 3 equals height of 7. Draw by 
hand an ellipse through the eight points obtained in 
elevation. 

VIII. Work the same problem by the following shorter 
method. 




















8 
) 
A 
\ Oo 
C hy 
ae \ ~~ 
<a \. Pd 


= 
Fig. 8. 

As the height of the centre is known (the radius), 
draw a semicircle on the plan, and divide it into four 
equal parts, projecting the points DCE to dee. Draw 
projectors from abcde, and at the height of the certre 

_draw @ / parallel to xy. 
above and below on the projector from e¢ the distance 
eE taken from the plan. From o! mark cC, and from 
nmark dD. Eight points are now obtained in eleva- 
tion. Draw the ellipse. Use this method generally, 
and the other occasionally. The principle 1s the 





same in both. 


From m on a’ // mark off 





The 
work | 
Let 
plane. 
dP 
mn, mN 
X. . 


given, 


The 
plans y 
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IX. Circles inclined to the ground, but at right angles 
to the V.P. 























Fig. 9. 
These will be seen edgeways in elevation. The 
work is the same as in VIII., but upside down. | 
Let the centre of the circle be 2” from the vertical 
plane. If no distance is given take any distance. 
/P in elevation gives of,op in plan. mN gives 
mn,mn, &c. Draw the ellipse. 


‘X. Elevations of two unequal crcles AB—BC are 
given. Draw the plans touching each other. 











The centres op must be in the same line, or the 
plans would not touch. 





SKETCHES OF MODERN EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. 


VI—JULES GABRIEL COMPAYRE, 
The French Historian of the School-men. 


BY IHOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC. (LOND.), 
Author of ‘Mental Science and Logic for Teachers.’ Co-Director 
of the Birkbeck Training Classes and Lecturer therein on School 

Method. 


Prpacocy may be regarded from three points of 
view—the practical, the theoretical, and the historical. 
In its own particular way, each of these divisions of 
educational lore is pregnant with suggestiveness and 
replete with wisdom to the mind of the discriminat- 
ing student. Uncomplimentary and withal unpatriotic 
as may appear the statement that England, amongst 
foremost civilised nations, is foremost in its callous 
contempt for the theory of education and apathetic 
disregard of the teachings of history on this vital 
question, the impeachment—by no means a soft one 
—is undeniably and incontestably true. In proof of 
this, take the history of education, and we find that, 
just as Shakspeare spelt ruin to those English actors 
and managers who were sufficiently callow to stage 
and produce his plays, so disaster has been the har- 
vest of both author and publisher in those instances 
where an attempt has been made to cull from the 
archives of the past the flower of pedagogic wisdom 
for the edification of the latter-day pedagogue. Even 
the Education Department considers that rara avis 
—the 3 years’ trained teacher—may be excused any 
compulsory dipping into the well of educational his- 
tory, for it simply names ‘ Quick’s Reformers’ as an 
alternative book. These things, at all events, they 
manage much better elsewhere. In France, for ex- 
ample, by the Resolution of 3rd August, 1881, under 
‘History of Pedagogy,’ we find it laid down that 
every student must be well acquainted with the 
principal educators and their doctrine, and must be 
prepared with an analysis of the more important of 
their works. This regulation owes much to the 
worker whom we now proceed to sketch. In the 
Department of Tarn, South-West France, is situated 
the small town of Albi, wherein, on January 2nd, 1843, 
Jules Gabriel Compayré entered the ranks of the 
mortals ; and, although at this time he is only in his 
5ist year, his achievements have gone far to entitle 
him toa place in the ranks of the educational and lite- 
rary immortals. Such success implies both ability and 
perseverance, which implication, upon examination, 
is found to correspond with stern fact. His educa- 
tion, begun by his father, was successively carried on 
at the college of Castres, the lycées of Toulouse and 
Louis le Grand (Paris) until, in 1862, he entered the 
Ecole Normale Supérieure. 

The bent of his mind was in the direction of philo- 
sophy. Pursuing the experimental methods recom- 
mended by Bacon, of whom he was an earnest 
student, he set himself to the study of man both in 
the family and in society, his aim being the discovery 
of the rules and principles which must be followed in 
order to develop the individual mentally, morally, 
and physically. In a word, he studied that which he 
was preparing to work upon—a wise proceeding 
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in 1865, he was appointed Professor of Philosophy 
at the Pau lycée, which lecture brought upon him 
the severe displeasure of the Ultramontane party. 


versity, he was sent to the lycée at Poictiers, where 
he interested himself in the social upliftment of the 
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worthy of universal emulation by would-be successful 
preceptors. An ardent yet discriminating admirer of 
Rousseau, whose influence upon the government and 
education of his country he could plainly discern, we 
are not surprised to find him lecturing upon this Re- 
former, when, after graduation at the Ecole Normale 


From Pau, after becoming a Fellow of his Uni- 


working men, giving many lectures to them for this 
purpose. For a discourse on Rousseau he received 
honourable mention from the Academy ; and in 1874 
he proceeded to his Doctor's Degree, taking for his 
theme the Philosophy of David Hume, for whom he 
had great respect. Indeed, he shows himself an 
earnest appreciator of English philosophic thought 
in all its branches, for later on—1874—1880—he trans- 
lated into French Bain’s ‘Logic’ (Deductive and 
Inductive); Locke’s ‘Thoughts on Education’; and 
Huxley’s ‘Hume’ (‘English Men of Letters’). In 
addition, he wrote, during this same period, ‘A Study 
of Darwinism’; ‘The Psychology of Childhood’ ; 
‘Educational Principles.’ His ‘ History of the Doc- 
trine of Education in France since the 16th Century’ 
has run through four editions, and has been trans- 
lated in its entirety into German, and _ partially 
into many other languages. He has contributed 
much to the Revue Philosophique, and to the Dictionnaire 
de Pédagogie. On July 14th, 1880, he was made a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, and in 1881 he 
was called upon by the Minister of Public Instruction 
to organise the Ecole Normale Supérieure des Insti- 
tutrices de Fontenay-aux-Rose (Training College for 
Mistresses). So successful was his accomplishment 
of this congenial task that he was called upon to per- 
form the same office when, in the same year, new 
lraining Colleges for men were instituted at Sévres 
and St. Cloud. In 1880 he published a Manual of 
Civil and Moral Instruction which met with such 
unique success that nearly half a million copies of the 
work were sold within three years of the date of 
publication. The Department of Tarn marked its 
sense of the worth of its son by electing him deputy 
for the arondissement of Lavour in 1881. 





voice in influencing the curriculum of our Training 
Colleges, to determine in their heart of hearts whether 
or no the contention is true. ‘The desirable thing 
just now is not so much to find new ideas as properly 
to comprehend those which are already current; to 
choose from among them, and, a choice having once 
been made, to make a resolute effort to apply them 
to use. When we consider with impartiality all that 
has been conceived or practised previous to the toth 
century, or when we see clearly what our predecessors 
have left us to do, in the way of consequences to 
deduce, of incomplete or obscure ideas, to generalise 
or to illustrate, and, especially, of opposing tendencies 
to reconcile, we may well inquire what they have left 
us to discover. In truth, for him who has an exact 
knowledge of the educators of past centuries, the 
work of constructing a system of education is more 
than half done. It remains only to co-ordinate the 
scattered truths which have been collected from their 
works by assimilating them through personal reflec- 
tion, and by making them fruitful through psycho- 
logical analysis and moral faith.’ Believing this 
doctrine to be sound, it passes the wit of man to 
understand how our pastors and masters at Downing 
Street, and at the various Training Colleges, can 
be so culpably negligent or ignorant as to exclude the 
compulsory study of what the past has to teach in 
this connection. To show how interesting the annals 
of the school may be, we proceed to give an outline 
of the plan of the work in question, together with a 
few excerpts therefrom. 

In the proem we are told that the subject matter is 
the result of the lectures given for three years past, 
either at the Higher Normal School of Fontenay, or in 
the normal courses for men at Sévrés and St. Cloud 
(English Colleges, please copy). Of dire necessity, 
only the doctrines and methods of educators properly 
so called are dealt with, to wit, the premeditated 
action which the will of one man has exercised over 
other men in order to instruct and train them, the 
problem being to find therein the permanent truths 
which are the essentials of a definite theory of educa- 
tion, spoken of by Spencer the acute, as constituting 
the unanimity of the wise. He passes in review the 
educational practice of the Hindoos, Jews,Chinese,and 
of the East generally, and shows that much may be 
learnt from these both of a positive and of a negative 
kind. He finds much to admire in the Greeks, 








In October of last year was published in Heine- 
man’s Great Educator Series an excellent account 
of Abelard and the foundation of the Universities, by 
Jules Gabriel Compayré, rector of Poictiers, wherein, 
like Quick, he bears testimony to American support 
of works on the science and art of education in the 
following words: ‘I trust also that literary diction- 
aries of the future, if they should grant me a place in 
their pages, will have the goodness, when they men- 
tion my name to follow it with this notice,—Gabriel 
Compayré, a French writer, whose least mediocre 
work, translated into English before being printed, 
was published in America.’ His Histury of Pedagogy 
has been translated by Prof. W. H. Payne, of Mich- 
egan University, and is published by Messrs, Ginn 
and Heath, of Boston. To this book we are mainly 
indebted for the chief facts of Compayreé’s life. The 
necessity for such a history, and the kind of assis- 
tance which it is calculated to render, is thus admir- 
ably expressed in the work above referred to. It is 
for our readers, especially those who may have a 


characterising Plato’s ‘ Republic’ as the best treatise 
on education yet published. Passing on to the 
Romans he quotes Plutarch, to prove the little value 
set by them upon the character of the teacher, In 
which they resembled the English of, say, fifty years 
ago. ‘For if any of their servants be better than the 
rest, they dispose some of them to follow husbandry, 
some to navigation, some to merchandise, some to be 
stewards in their houses, and some, lastly, to put out 
their money to use for them. But if they find any 
slave that is a drunkard or a glutton, and unfit for 
any other business, to him they assign the goyern- 
ment of their children. Coming to Quintilian, how- 
ever, he dwells lovingly upon the wise recom menda- 
tions of the author of the ‘Institutes of Oratory,’ who, 
inter alia, said, ‘Let study be to your child a play: 
ask him questions: commend him when he does 
well: and sometimes let him enjoy the consciousn¢ 
of his little gains in wisdom.’ Other wise words are 
given, ¢g., from Seneca: Non schol@ sed vila discimus 
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(Learn not for the sake of the school, but for the 
purposes of life), and “meo hominem unius libri (1 fear 
the man of a single book), which anticipates Pope’s 
diatribic couplet on ‘a little learning.’ Again, docendo 
discimus (we learn by teaching), which might have 
come from the lips of Pestalozzi, and yet, again, 
Plutarch’s longum iter per pracepla breve per exempla 
(teaching by precept is a long, teaching by examples 
is a speedy process), whilst he pins down to Juvenal 
the oft quoted ‘sound mind in a sound body ’— 
randum est ut sit mens sana in sano corpore. 

The early Christians and the Middle Ages are next 
dealt with, and we are reminded that there were 
really three Renascences, viz., that of the time of 
Charlemagne, that of the schoolmen, and that of the 
sixteenth century, which is usually spoken of as /he 
Renascence. Under the first heading we are intro- 
duced to the Englishman Alcuin, who, we are 
interested in learning, was the first Minister of Public 
Instruction in France, and it is deplored that there 
was, elsewhere than in England, no such fostering 
of education as was shown by the Saxon King 
Alfred, who is credited with the aphorisms that ‘ The 
English ought always to be free, as free as their own 
thoughts,’ and ‘ Free-born sons should know how to 
read and write.’ Again, an Englishman—this time 
Locke—is quoted to prove, with respect to the Middle 
Ages, what another Englishman—Spencer—has so 
aptly expressed, that is to say, the subservience of 
the schoolmen to the authority of Aristotle. ‘It 
seems,’ says Locke, ‘to see the inertness of the Middle 
Ages, that God was pleased to make of man a two- 
footed animal, while leaving to Aristotle the task of 
making him a thinking being.’ There was evidently 
little chance for reform here. Eloquent tribute of 
praise is given to Abelard (1079-1142), who taught 
at Paris, and to whom is assigned all glory and 
honour for the establishment of the Paris University, 
which, although not in existence for sixty years after 
the death of this great man, was, without doubt, a 
direct outcome of his influence. The curriculum at 
this period comprised the Seven Liberal Arts sub- 
divided into the Trivium—Grammar, Dialectics and 
Logic, and Rhetoric—and the Quadrivium—Music, 
Arithmetic, Geometry, and Astronomy. All these 
subjects are abstract : teaching from the concrete was 
unknown. 

The ‘ History’ now proceeds to enumerate much 
the same Reformers as are named by our own 
Quick, with whose book our readers are presumed 
to be familiar, and one work will form an admirable 
sequel to the other. In one respect however, Com- 
payré is alone, viz., in giving emphasis to the re- 
lorming influence of women, of whom he notably 
instances Miss Edgworth, Miss Hamilton, and Mme. 
Necker. Much attention is, of course, given to 
Comenius, Montaigne, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and 
Froebel, and admirers of Bell and Lancaster will 
find them treated as the originators of the system of 
mutual instruction. 

lhe book concludes with a descriptive and critical 
account of the modern writings upon the science of 
education, much space being devoted to Spencer and 
ain, with whom the writer finds many things in 
‘ommon, and to whom he invariably yields unstinted 
admiration. Other English writers treated of are 
the two eminent Americans, Horace Mann and 
Channing, 





But we have come to the length of our tether, and 
must forbear, although feeling how thoroughly inade- 
quate our sketch has been. Still, we would fain hope 
that some at least of our readers will see the justice 
of our belief that English teachers are handicapped 
in the onset of their career by the supineness and 
shortsightedness of those who ought to know and to 
act better: and this was the main purpose we had in 
view in penning these few lines of appreciation of 
Gabriel Compayré, to whom a long life and a yet 
fuller measure of recognition and honour ! 


—-oe— 
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For particulars of the List of Chemicals and PRACTICAL 
TEACHER Set of Apparatus for working the experiments 
referred to in these lessons see numbers for January and 
February 1893. ‘ 

LESSON IX.— Sulphur. 


Here, Charlie, bite a bit of this sweetstuff. What, don’t 
you like it ? It is not sweetstuff, sir, for it has no taste at all, 
much less a sweet one. Very good, you have told me what 
it is not; now perhaps some of you are clever enough to tell 
me what it is. Oh, I see nearly all of you can do that for 
me. Well, Walter, what is it? A stick of sulphur, sir. 
Right ; and now tell me what the chemical symbol or sign for 
this body should be. It should be S, should it not, sir? 
Yes ; and now, Arthur, take the specimen again in your hand 
and tell me all that you can about it from your own observa- 
tion of it. Do not be hurried, and above all be thoughtful 
in your inspection. It is a solid, yellow in colour, and, as 
Charlie said, without taste or smell. I put some in water, 
which has no effect upon it, so that I shall say it is insoluble 
in water ; and as for fire, we all know that S easily burns with 
a pale blue flame. I am very pleased with your answer : it 
shows you are learning the art of using your senses, an art 
in which very few people indeed are thoroughly proficient. 
To continue, will you please break off a small piece to burn, 
Walter? Ah! I see Tom has noticed something, and we 
must wait to see what it is. Proceed, Master Tom. S is very 
brittle, sir ; it breaks quite easily. Very true. Now for your 
burning, Walter. Hallo! Frank, what are you putting your 
fingers to your nose for? It smells so, sir. Well, now, what 
does it smell like ? You answer, Trixie. It smells just like 
burning matches, and I suppose there is S in matches. Why 
should there be ? Well, sir, you see how easily it burns, and 
of course we want matches to be easily kindled. Exactly so ; 
I am satisfied with your reason. Now, Bob, what are you so 
anxious totell us? There is something else which smells like 
S, sir, when it is burnt, andit burns more easily than matches. 
Ah ! sir, you have a puzzle for us. I can guess the answer, 
who else can? Well, Annie, what do you think? Gun- 
powder, sir. Is that right, Bob? Yes, sir, and I suppose | 
am right in thinking there is S in gunpowder. Quite 
right. Now, silence all of you, and listen to the singing of 
the S. No questions, but be all ears. See, I hold this 
stick of S in my hand, and now for the music. Did you hear 
it? I heard something cracking, sir, and there it is again. 
That is our music, Fred. Don’t laugh, I will admit that 
it is not very pretty, but can you explain it? You can’t? 
I must give you a little assistance then. What noise do you 
sometimes hear when the light of a lamp is suddenly turned 
up? Just the same noise as your sulphur music, sir. Exactly 
so, and both are due to the same cause, so that in explaining 
one you explain the other. But look! the sulphur has 





broken ; does the lamp glass break when you hear the noise ? 
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It does, sir, and for this reason—glass does | was so brittle, sir, and this is just the reverse. Well, Tom? 
not permit the heat to pass through it very readily, and heat | Will this sort of S dissolve in CS., sir? No, it will not, as 








(,0 on, Tom. 





: causes bodies to expand, therefore that part of the lamp glass | you may see for yourself. What is your question, Arthur? 
which is heated expands and starts away from the colder | Will the elastic sulphur go back to the ordinary variety, sir, a 
parts, and that causes the fracture. Well done, Tom, you | after a time? It will, which of course proves—what ? That it . 


must have well understood that lesson on heat, or you could 
: not have remembered it so well. You all see now that our 
’ music, although not sweet, is useful, for it teaches us—what, 
Minnie ? That S is a bad conductor of heat. Now, Ernest, 


is really S under another form, and not a new body alto- a 
gether. With that remark I entirely agree. Now, please 
remember that this variety of S is known as plastic S. In 
our next lesson we shall consider the sources of S, and I will 


here is a bottle which we used in one of our earliest lessons | now show you some S which is obtained from Sicily in the . 

; in this subject ; can you recollect what it contains? It con- | native or free state. Here it is, and pray notice that it con- ci 
‘ tains a solution of S, sir. See, here is the label. Yes, but | sists of crystals whose form you cannot well make out. As ex 

of ‘ did we not say that S was insoluble? We did, sir ; but we | these crystals, however, are the usual ones in which S occurs, at 
' were then speaking of water, and this is a solution of S in | I am sure you would like to see them, and I am glad to be on 

° carbon disulphide. Quite true, and that is what I wished to | able to gratify your wishes. Bring me the bottle containing th 
; call your attention to, viz., that the universal solvent—as | the solution S in CS;. Now pour the least drop of the solu- U 
water is called—will #o¢ dissolve all substances ; but still, we | tion on this slide. ‘The CS: being very volatile, evaporates, se 

<an generally find a suitable solvent, as in the case of S, | leaving minute crystals on the slide. Place a cover glass “ 

4 which, although unacted upon by water, readily dissolves in | over the crystals and put the slide under the microscope, and " 

' this foul-smelling CS,, as you here see for yourselves. | you will at once see some of the ordinary or octahedral 


Now, put a tall, narrow beaker on the sand bath which stands 
on yonder tripod stand, Fill it up with small lumps of S, and 
4 apply a gentle heat to it by means of your Bunsen burner. 


crystals of S of which this specimen from Sicily consists. 
Now I will write on the board the few facts concerning S ‘a 
which this lesson is intended to bring out. S is a yellow 


You notice that it soon melts and forms a yellow or lemon- | solid without taste. It is insoluble in water and a bad con- pe 

‘ coloured liquid. Continue the gentle heating for some time, | ductor of heat. It has three forms or allotropic modifications = 

until at last all the S is ina state of liquefaction. Now, set | (remember carbon), two being crystalline and one (the plastic G 

it on one side to cool, and tell me when a crust has formed | variety) non-crystalline or amorphous. Upon heating S$ “os 

over the top of the liquid. It is now time to pierce this crust | behaves peculiarly, for it (1) melts toa thin liquid, (2) chickens, m 

with a piece of red-hot iron wire, after which we invert the | (3) gets thin again, and (4) at last gasifies, tio 

; beaker over a vessel containing water, into which pours the ex] 

oa unsolidified liquid. With a knife proceed to cut off the crust, gre 





and behold ! a very pretty sight. You note that the S has 








4 formed transparent needles—which we call prisms—and these 
interlace in shooting across from one side of the beaker to z. 
4 the other. There, now, | am sure you will all admit that SCIENCE NOTES a 
: those needles do not look like ordinary S, so we name this 
4 kind of S the prismatic variety. Place the beaker in the cup- 
{ LS | board, John, until our next lesson, when we will again examine A Tipat CLock.—A clock tower has recently been erected by ‘ 
4 “so it, and I do not mind telling you that the crystals will no the Chamber of Commerce of Rouen which possesses several inter- As 
i> longer be transparent, but will have become opaque like the | esting features. On three sides may be ae tide of day Dey gat 
r : : stick which we have before us. the fourth, — yg ne oe the height o re ’ As . cor 
y > ate. > 1 = ~ sis y a a , . , | 
Roa rhe next thing to do is to get a long test tube and to place | This is effected by a tide indicator consisting o wresnndper ss A J 
“ ; therein some more §: but beforehand I wish to ask you what | ™¢2ms of a cord and counterweight hung on a drum, actuates a sid 
some »S; , sh: 3 F . ; “ 
} , solid . h } : 1 j de ~ ~~ | series of shafts with bevel wheel gearing, and moves a hand or apy 
: lappens to a solid when it is heated, in order to prepare you | pointer on a clock-like dial, which is marked with the figures neces- Af 
: ely. for another surprise. Now, Arthur, we will listen to you. The sary to show the level of the tide. The dials, which are of opal mit 
solid melts and forms a liquid, sir. Very good, but go on ! glass, are lit up at night, and the clock has an apparatus for dis- our 
, > . oe ° e . “o 
\ What happens to the liquid ? It ought to get thinner and tributing the time to other clocks in the city, and also for unifying ing 
thinner and thinner until at last it is no longer a liquid, sir, | the time in accordance with the method pursued in Paris. 
but goes off as a gas. Pray go on and tell us what heat does *,* 


to a gas. It causes it to expand, sir, because the molecules 
are driven further and further apart. If you all understand 
thoroughly what Arthur has just now told you, you are ready 
to appreciate my ‘surprise.’ Put the test tube near the 
Bunsen flame. What do you observe, Trixie? The S has 
liquefied, sir. Right. Now, Arthur, pour the liquid out. Is 
it anything like treacle? No, sir, it is a thin liquid. Good. 
Now go through the same stage again, only continue the 
heating. Ah, sir, the S is becoming black. Very true; and 


CATTLE AND Honry-pDEW.—We have before called attention in 
these columns to the theory that honey-dew is a secretion of the 
green fly so troublesome to the gardener. The trees and shrubs 


round Paris, especially the lime, maple, and sycamore, have 
suifered severely during the hot dry summer from this pest. Cattle 


like to eat this shining gummy varnish on account of its sugary taste, 
but it would appear to be unwholesome in its effects. In the 
Department of the Dordogne it has been found necessary to inter: 


dict the feeding of cattle with leaves covered with honey-dew. 
** 





















now, Arthur, take the test-tube holder and pour out your 





+- i sulphur now, It won't pour out, sir ; it is too thick. In fact, . — “ha 
ia it zs like treacle now. Well, continue to raise the tempera- Tue Norru Macnetic Poitr.—In the States the subject . - 
4 ture, and then try to pour out again. There it goes, sir, I | the thorough scientific investigation of the North Magnetic of It 
| have poured it into the water. Never mind the water now, is now exciting considerable interest. As a ee a se 
: i but invert the tube and go on heating that which remains in | Secretary of the L nited States Treasury has requested the — soe . 
. it. Well, Frank, what do you observe? It has become a gas | of the National Academy of Sciences to appoint a aaa < 
, at last. sir: for see. the fumes are coming off. True, my | the consideration ofa practical working scheme for the sys 7 i ~ 
: ’ ; ’ . 22. peng inos >... | exploration of this magnetic pole. The observers are to be — : 
boy, and you shall now tell wherein consists the strangeness | from the officers of the United States Navy attached to the Coast te, 

ah of which I spoke. Sulphur, sir, instead of melting to form a | Survey, who have had the advantage of a special training in mag- 


netic observations. A steam whaler is to be chartered to land be — 
party on the northern part of Repulse Bay, where a permanem ben 


liquid and then vaporising to form a gas, melts to form a thin 
liquid which, upon heating, again thickens, and therefore 


j yoes a step backwards, and seems to be on the point of | station is designed to be established, from which every sprang * 

| solidifying again, but stops short of perfect solidification and | field party or two will proceed to the work of investigation. It - 
then behaves like other bodies and gradually gets thinner | pleasant to remember in this connection that it is toan a - I 
? and thinner until at length it gasifies. Very nicely expressed ; | Captain Ross, that the world owes the first discovery of the Nort rat 
} and now we will get Trixie to examine the treacly mass which | Magnetic Pole. — — 
; fell into the water. Here it is. What does it look like, | * sd a 
Trixie It looks just like toffee, and is elastic. But why are A New ForaGE PLAnt.—A new forage plant has lately been triet “a 


: 4 ; : : ri . -equire Very 
you so surprised at its elasticity? Because the stick sulphur | experimentally which is of rapid growth, and is said to require ve) 
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little care in cultivation. Polygonum Saghalie, as its name would 
lead one to Suppose, is an introduction from theisland of Saghalien. 
Within the space of three or four weeks it grows to a = of six 
feet, and is covered with large leaves on which cattle feed with 
avidity. A single plant is stated to cover more than a square yard, 
and its weight of leaves in many eases will exceed eighty pounds. 


* * 
* 


Tue EFFECT OF CIVILIZATION ON COLOUR-BLINDNESS.— 
Messrs. Blake and Franklin, of the University of Kansas, have re- 
cently been investigating the connection supposed to exist between 
civilization and colour-blindness. In order to determine how far it 
exists amoug savage races, several hundreds of Indians were tested 
at the Haskel Institute, Lawrence, Kansas. It was found that undet 
one per cent. were colour-blind, as against a proportion of from 
three to four per cent. in the case of Europeans and Americans. 
Colour-blindness is chiefly congenital and incurable, but it would 
seem to be also caused by violent concussions, or by the excessive 
use of tobacco and alcohol. Women are less subject to this form of 
imperfect sight than men. 4 

* * 
* 

ELECTRICITY IN FRANCE.—Electricity is making rapid strides 
in France. The city of Paris has offered a site in the Rue de Stael 
for sixty years to accommodate the central laboratory of electricity, 
which was founded with the surplus funds of the International Elec- 
trical Exhibition of 1881, and which was at first housed at Greuelle. 
New buildings are being erected there under the auspices of the 
Société des Electriciens, and part of the laboratory is already in 
working order. The celebrated electrician, M. d’Arouval, has been 
making some interesting experiments in what he terms autoconduc- 
tion. Tesla and other scientists have shown that the body of the 
experimenter can be included in the circuit of electric currents of 
great intensity and high frequency without ill effects on the human 
ody. M. d’Aronval passes a current of 200,000 charges per second 
through a great spiral of wire surrounding the body, but not touch- 
ing it, holding his arms the while so as to make a circle with an 
dectric lamp held in both hands, The lamp lights up, but he feels 
nothing. ‘The current only passes in the wire. 


* * 
* 


THE PLANET JupiIreR.—Professor Pickering, of the Harvard 
Astronomical Station, Arequipa, Peru, in the course of some investi- 
gations into the constitution of the planet Jupiter, has come to the 
conclusion that this planet is not self-luminous, and is visible only 
by reflected sunlight. It is surrounded by a rare atmosphere out- 
‘ide the cloudy envelope which is capable of producing a refraction 
appreciable at a height of 1,900 miles above the limb of the planet. 
A faint glow is seen beyond the dark limb for about the space of a 
minute before the rise of a satellite, as in the case of the rising of 
ourmoon. Though the limb is not self-luminous, Professor Picker- 
ing believes that its temperature is comparatively high. 

* 
* 


_A RussIAN VINEYARD.—An interesting experiment in Russia 
tas resulted in the transformation of soil consisting entirely of sand 
and shells into gardens and vineyards of a really profitable nature. 
The land bordering the town of Berdiansk, which from its nature 
must have originally been washed by the Sea of Azof, was granted 
‘0 peasants and German colonists on the condition that they should 
pant not less than 120. fruit trees or 2,400 vines per desitine, and 
use every effort to cultivate the same. Some 1,500 desitines of 
ind are now under vine cultivation, and the present production of 
"ine at Berdiansk amounts to about 300,000 gallons per annum. 
the chief varieties of vines grown are the Chassla of Beruska, 
-haous, Isabella, black and white Muscat, Burgonski, and the 
Vexandra Muscat. On each desitine of land about 3,000 vines are 
utvated, and no manuring is practised. The crushing is at present 
uried on ina primitive manner, and but small attention is paid to 
“ring or cleaning, Hitherto no wine has been exported from Berdi- 
‘isk, Bulgarians and German colonists coming in from the country 
Stricts during the early autumn and buying up the greater portion 
of the vintage. The bulk of the wine obtained is of a light charac- 
ter, but where the superior kinds of grape are properly cleared from 
ie stalks and sun-dried, a good strong wine is obtained which keeps 
a No phylloxera or other vine disease has as yet appeared at 
berdiansk. In addition to the vintage large quantities of ordinary 
garden produce are grown, 


*,* 

_LicttNinc AND ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION,—Artificial respi- 
Hon ts being advocated by Dr. Assmann and Dr. Boens in the case 
, persons struck by lightning, when no injury is apparent that is 
‘ouipatible with life. This method was tried with success in the 
and : * trumpeter apparently killed by lightning at Berlin in 1891, 
wl’ Yr. Assmann cites instances of persons struck by lightning and 
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showing no sign of life, who were nevertheless restored to animation 
by a quarter of an hour’s practice of artificial respiration. 
* * 
* 

THE ALGERIAN Locust.—Some time ago we called attention 
in these columns to the ravages of the Algerian locust, As large 
quantities of the eggs of this pest are collected by the natives in 
order to destroy them, it is proposed to extract the oil yielded by 
the eggs for industrial purposes. In appearance it resembles honey- 
It burns well and is found to make a good soap with alkali 


* * 
* 


THE VOWEL SOUNDS AND PHOTOGRAPHY.—A successful at- 
tempt has recently been made by Professor Hermann to photograph 
the vowel sounds by speaking them into a phonograph which slowly 
reproduces them. The vibrations were recorded by a micro-tele- 
phone which had a small mirror in the vibrating drum, a ray of 
light reflected from the mirror recording the vibrations of the vowel 
sounds on a travelling band of sensitised paper. 

* * 
* 

THE ELECTROLYTIC SEPARATION OF METALS,—Messrs. Smith 
and Moyer claim to have discovered a better and more certain 
method of separating copper and antimony electrolytically than has 
hitherto been practised. By combining solutions of the two metals 
in the presence of tartaric acid and ammonia, results were obtained 
on electrolysis which showed very satisfactory separation. The 
copper deposited exhibited no sign of antimony, and practically 
theoretical amounts were found throughout a series of experiments, 
in the course of which the relative quantities of the two metals were 
designedly varied in order to render it certain that the method could 
be relied upon. 

* + 


THE VOLATILITY OF GOLD.—The novel form of pyrometer, 
consisting of a large photographic camera, in which a galvanometer 
may be placed in different positions according to the range of 
temperature to be observed, has recently been employed at the 
Mint by Mr. J. K. Rose in a series of experiments devised to ascer- 
tain the amount of gold lost by volatilisation during the melting of 
the pure metal and its alloys. He has found that while the loss of 
gold increases with the temperature to which the metal is subjected, 
a smaller amount is volatilised in an atmosphere of coal gas than 
in one consisting mainly of carbonic oxide. Metals that are easily 
volatilised in the pure state, when alloyed with gold cannot be com- 
pletely driven oft by the highest temperature attained in ordinary 
wind furnaces. Mr. Rose has also succeeded in proving in the 
course of these experiments that the presence of another metal, 
even though it be non-volatile, has the property of increasing the 
volatility of gold. He has ascertained, too, that the passage of x 
current of air or gas over the surface of the molten metal does pot 
increase the loss so long as its strength is insufficient to agitate the 
surface, J. R. G. 


QUERY COLUMN. 





ARITHMETIC. 


J. B.—If I invest in the 3 per cents. at 93, what interest per cent. 
per annum shall I get for my money, supposing I invest immediately 
after the payment of the dividend, and that the dividends are payable 
half-yearly ? 

Half-yearly income on an investment of £93 = £14, 
Half-yearly income on this dividend 


= £4ax" 
. , 
4, ei x2 X ig é 
31 
a Sol 
im” 


Total yearly income on an investment of £93 = L3rke> 
. £93 : £100 :: L3yHz : Percentage 


25 125 
— (Ry Wy ! 
CG xX ag 4 
- # 
3125 
~ 61 


= 3¢4? per cent. Ans. 
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?. Guild Two men walk uniformly along a railway in the 
same direction. A train meets one of them who is walking at the 
rate of 5 miles an hour, and passes him in 10 seconds. A quarter 
of an hour after meeting the first man it meets the other man and 
passes him in 8 seconds, When will the latter ov ertake the former, 
the length of the train being 110 yards? 

hour yards 
10 : I 28 110 : Rate of train per hour 
+ Kate of first man per hour, 
1S } 
y 
Oe XW XK AND niles = 22} miles. 
1b X V7 . 
1& 
Rate of train per hou (224 5) miles 174 miles. 
hour yards 
» 7 1 ‘= 110 : Rate of train per hour 
+ Rate of second man per hour. 
S$ 69S 
we X He X UIQ miles 284 miles. 
x 1700 
1& 

.. Rate of second man per hour (284 174) miles = 105 
miles 

Distance between the men when the train meets the second man 

t of 174 miles + } of 5 miles + of 224 miles 58 miles. 

Distance gained per hour by second man = (10g — 5) miles 

Sa miles, 

*. Time when second man will overtake the first 1 hour after 


the train passes the second man, 


Monu ABC is a right-angled triangle, of which the hypote- 
nuse AB is to ft. long From a point P in the hypotenuse perpen- 
diculars ’1D), PE are drawn to the sides BC and AC respectively, 
and CD eft., CE 2 ft. Find BD and AE. 


B 
P. D 
A E Cc 
Let AC r, BC y. Join PC. 
Then area of APC 4 AC, PE y AC.CD 2x, also area of 
BPC h i PD=4BC. CE Y. 
*, area of ALK 2x + y, but it also + AC. CB = 3 xy. 
*, 4x + 2y = xy (i) 
Also by Euclid i, 47 x? + 77 100s (ili) 


From (i) a : Substitute in (i) ( ~ y + ¥* = 100 | 
i 4 yo4 


y2(y — 4)? + 4? = 100(y — 4)? 
ao y* bt ta Soy? + Soov — 1600 = o, 
This is an equation which there is no possibility of solving, we 
think, except by the general method for biquadratics. 
The numerical value of the root may be found by ‘ Horner’s 
Method,’ for which see Theory of Equations. We obtain the value 


32807 ....., but the work is very tedious. « can now be 
found. 
Monu Required to divide a plot of ground between three per- 
ons, A, B, C, as follows : 
A E B A circle is inscribed with- 





in a square, and a five-point- 
ed star within the circle ; 
A gets the area within the 
square and outside the circle; 
B gets the area within the 
circle and outside the star ; 
C gets the area within the 
star, 

The outline of the star is 
fenced with boards 16°5 feet 
long and 6 boards high. 
There are as many boards 
in the fence as there are 
acres in the area of the star. 
What is the area of the 

















D C whole and what for each of 


the three persons A, B, C, 
Let KI LE BME Se cccces = 2. 





Join EF, FG, GH, HK, KE. It is clear that these lines form a 
regular pentagon. Also by Euclid iii. 21. <—GKF = <GEF, and 
hence KEL, LEM, MEF and all corresponding angles in the 
figure are equal each to one-third of the angle of a regular penta- 

| gon, #.¢., to 36°. Hence in A KEL the angles are 36°, 36° and 
108°. Hence KE 2x cos 36°. 
The radius of the circle circumscribing a regular pentagon can be 


| found at once by Trigonometry. The formula is 
a ® 
R = = cosec 
2 n 
In this case R = = cosec 36° = x cot 36°. 


The area of the square is clearly 4 R*, and the area of the circle 
is w R? ,*, the area of the part given to A is (4 — #) R*. 


| 
| 

| 

| 2x cos 36° 

| 

rhe area of the star is area of pentagon minus five times triangle 
| 


KLE, é.¢, = §.? cos? 36° cot 36° — §.2° sin 108° 
° J C ) > ) . = Oo a 
= §x° cot 36°(cos* 36° — sin? 36°) = 5.* cot 36° cos 72°. 
But from the data the number of boards in the circumference is 
104 , os . ; i 
164 X 6, te. ”~ , if x be measured in feet. Since there are 
) 
43560 square feet in an acre it follows that 
x? cot 36° cos 72° ' . . ox 
5 i ‘“. =-.No. of acres in star = 4 
43500 
.". © = 31680 tan 36° sec 72°. 


We have now supplied data for finding all the quantities asked 
for, but the complete numerical solution would be very tedious since 
the trigonometrical ratios of 36° and 72° are complicated. We 
have no room for more. 
| 
| 





LEGAL AND CODE QUERIES COLUMN. 


RULES. 


1. All communications must be addressed ‘Legal 
Editor, Practicat Tracuer, 5, Pilgrim Street, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.,’ and must be accompanied 
by our ‘ coupon,’ duly filled up. 

2. Replies will be given omly in this column, except 
under the conditions named in Rule 3. 

3. If any reader desires a reply by post, such can 
be forwarded by enclosing, in addition to the 
coupon, a stamped addressed envelope and a 
shilling Postal Order. 

4. No original documents should be forwarded, 
but copies only. We cannot hold ourselves 
responsible for any losses which occur through 
non-observance of this rule. 





‘A.P.’— You can obtain a copy of the ‘Science 
and Art Directory,’ which will give all the informa- 
tion you require, from the Secretary, Science and 
Art Department, South Kensington, S.W. You 
should forward stamps to the value of 6d. 

*R. Coxoy.’—Marks for a ‘First Advanced’ ob- 
tained this year, will be given at the Scholarship 
Examination in 1894. 

‘Goon Arrenpance.’—The Department will not 
sanction your proposal, if they follow precedent. It 
was proposed by a body of Managers to remit, to the 
| extent of one penny per week, the fees of children 
who had attended full time. The Department ob- 
| jected, as they considered that there was no reason 
| why a child who, in consequence of there being 1° 
| 





reasonable excuse for non-attendance, attended school 
regularly, should be placed in a better position as rf 
gards fees than one who had attended less regularly, 
when there is a reasonable cause for absence. 
‘Loc Boox.’—*It is not intended that individual 
Managers may, on their visits to the school, make 
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entries in the Log Book, though it would be perfectly 
reasonable that any fesolution arrived at by a majority 
of the Managers should be entered in the Log Book 
by the Correspondent or Secretary.’ (Letter from 
Education Department, 1883.) This statement of the 
intention of the Department must, however, be now 
qualified, as the Managers are required to notify the 
fact that they have tested the registers, in the Log 
Book. This is the only occasion, in my opinion, upon 
which an individual Manager is justified in making 
an entry. 

‘Income Tax.’—You cannot deduct the sum from 
your Annual Income for the purposes of the Income 
Tax Acts. 

‘Private Scnoor.’—The assistant cannot obtain an 
injunction to restrain you from dismissing him. His 
remedy is an action against you for wrongful dis- 
missal. I should strongly advise you, under the 
circumstances, to pay him one month’s salary in lieu 
of notice, and send him off at once. The adoption of 
this course will render any action he may bring 
unsuccessful. 

‘W.M.’—You cannot recover from the executors 
more than the amount due for services actually 
rendered. 

‘F.L..—There are 61 County-Boroughs, named in 
Schedule 3 of the Local’ Government Act of 1888, 
which, either being counties of themselves or con- 
taining a population of not less than 50,000 inhabi- 
tants, are constituted administrative counties of 
themselves. The list is too long to give here. You 
can obtain a copy of the Act from Messrs. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, E.C. 

‘W.F.’—You cannot commence an action for slander 
in the County Court; but the action at a certain 
stage may be remitted, under certain conditions, to 
the County Court by a Judge of the High Court. 
You should consult a good solicitor at once. 

‘J.F.’—Certainly not. 

‘G.M.’—Yes, it is quite true that there are excep- 
tions to the general rule. As you state, where there 
is no will, all freehold lands and tenements go to 
the eldest son. This is the rule. The exception to 
which you refer is the custom of ‘ Borough Eng- 
lish” which still prevails in certain districts. By it, 
the lands to which you refer are now the property 
of the youngest son, if there has been no breach of 
the custom in connection with that particular land. 

‘County Councii.’—Yes, you have a right to be 
placed in Division I., which entitles you to vote in 

County Council as well as Parliamentary elections. 
The whole question hinges upon whether or not 
you are compelled to live in your house as a con- 
dition of service. I cannot give the authorities here, 
but advise you to consult the Registration Agent of 
the political party to which you belong. 

‘Scuotarsuip’ and ‘Pupm Teracuer.’—I have 
answered this question in this column before, but 
will repeat it as it appears to be of wide interest. 
Marks are given at the Scholarship Examination 
for those ‘Sciences’ which are obtained within the 
fourteen months immediately preceding the date of 
the examination, and for ‘ Drawings’ which are ob- 
tained at any time preceding the examination. 
‘M.C.’—You have a legal claim for the salary. It 


's hot necessary to employ a solicitor to take out a 


C 


should instruct one. The treasurer of the school is 
the proper person to sue. 

‘ Cueatep. —As you are labouring under a by no 
means uncommon mistake I answer fully. It is not 
necessary in order to successfully maintain an action 
for breach of contract, that the terms of the agree- 
ment should be stated in writing. ‘Writing’ does 
not make a contract except in the case of a deed, 
it is merely evidence of the terms of the contract. 
There may not have passed a letter between your- 
self and the rector, there may be no minute of your 
appointment, there may be no formal memorandum 
of agreement, and yet it may be possible to prove 
the terms of the agreement. You do not give me 
enough particulars to enable me to advise definitely 
on this point, but I want you to clearly understand 
that written evidence is not a sme gud non. 

‘W.R.S.’—Although your pupil is an infant you 
can compel him to pay the fees. ‘It has always 
been held that an infant may bind himself by con- 
tract for the supply to him not merely of the neces- 
saries of life, but of such things as are suitable to his 
station in life, and to his particular circumstances at 
the time.’ It is certainly ‘suitable to his particular 
circumstances’ that he supply himself with such 
tuition as he may consider necessary to pass the 
Scholarship Examination. 

‘T.M.’—-You can recover £12 10s. 

‘F.R.’—Without perusing exact copies of the let- 
ters which have passed between you I hesitate to 
advise. 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of either Postal 
Orders or stamps to the value of one shilling from 
T.W.’, « L.R.’, ‘ Mona,’ ‘ Rex,’ and ‘M.W.’, to whom 
replies have been forwarded by post. 


NOTES AND NOTIONS. 


BY RICHARD WADDINGTON, 
L£x-President of the Half-Time Council of Teachers. 





Tue Science and Art Department is fearfully and 
wonderfully constituted. Nearly two years ago the 
mandate was issued that payment on second classes 
in the elementary stage would cease with last year, 
and at the same time it was announced the Depart- 
ment would hold the power to impose a fine of half- 
a-crown for each paper that did not gain 25 per cent. 
of the possible marks. Whatever may have been 
the educational vagaries of the former arrangement, 
the results so far to hand are simply staggering in 
their poverty. Financial valetudinarianism will result 
in the stifling of many of the classes where the arti- 
san is the student. 

* , « * * 


Tue more robust Higher Grade Schools have 
already, in some measure, insured themselves by 
becoming Organized Science Schools, but the small 
suburban Science Class, which caters for the worker, 
will find its finances crippled. Let me give one 
illustration: A teacher has taught a class of artisans 
for a whole winter. The fees are nominal, and the 





cunty Court Summons, but if an action ensue, you 





grant earned this year is represented by a debt to 
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the Department; and, as usual, the loss falls mainly 
on the teacher, who is paid by ‘ results.’ 

‘A “strange coincidence,” to use a phrase 

By which such things are settled now-a-days.’ 


* * * * * 


A Locat Boarp in Cheshire advertised for a town 
pavior. One of the applicants stated that he had 
been for eighteen years in the employment of the 
Manchester Corporation in the ‘ art of highway con- 
struction.’ After setting out fully his powers to 
‘mix cement, range and set out sewers,’ he stated 
that he understood ‘vulgar decimals, square and 
cube solid measure,’ and concluded with ‘length of 
time in present situation, eighteen years, two months, 
one week, three days. Time lost through illness or 
own fault, three quarter-days. Cause, sleeping too 
long in the morning.’ 

* . * * * 

Mr. Kexewicn says he would rather see a child 
out of school than subjected to danger from his 
daily environment, and he is not sure whether we 
have any right to compel children to attend schools 
that are insanitary. There can be no doubt that 
many of our primary schools are far from perfect 
from the sanitary aspect, and I am glad to see Mr. 
Xekewich is bent on pursuing a policy of progress; 
but if the Secretary to the Education Department is 
so bent on proper sanitation for the schools, why 
not for the teachers? Many of the school-houses 
belie description. Only the other week the Lancet 
described the water supplied to the school-house at 
Arlington as unfit for human consumption. Yet the 
Department allowed the teachers to be dismissed 
for taking the only course open to save their lives. 
I have not heard that the Department has declared 
the Board ‘in default’ for this wanton parsimony in 
dealing with the supply of one of the necessaries of 
life. 

. * * * . 

Tue ‘sportive spirit’ is as strongly marked as the 
local dialects in the North of England. A teacher 
about to give out the hymn before dismissal noticed 
two boys engaged in conversation. Inquiry as to 
the subject under discussion elicited the fact that one 
boy offered to bet the other two marbles to one that 
the hymn would be ‘Jesus, tender Shepherd.’ 

. * * * * 

Mr. Actann’s first budget speech is full of deep 
educational interest. The approbation and attention 
of the House was secured. Among the suggestions 
thrown out, the peripatetic rural organiser is the most 
impractical, Now, there are some parts of the 
curriculum in which a peripatetic teacher might be of 
use to the rurals. Drawing, needlework, cookery, 
laundry work, and manual instruction as the term is 
now applied to working in wood and iron, would 
all lend themselves to this treatment. But of 
organisers at present there are more than enough. 
The rurals want ‘fodder,’ not physic. What Mr. 
Acland wants to do is to secure more teaching power 
and better apparatus. The visit of the well-paid 
peripatetic organiser, if it results in pleasant advice 
only, will be of little avail to the rural struggling 
single-handed with seven standards and the infants. 
At present, the rural gets plenty of advice—he wants 
some workers. Better than the peripatetic would be 
a special grant of sufficient proportion to secure that 








in every school where the average is below 60 there 
shall be a second certificated teacher. The rural 
doesn’t want advisers who lay the law down in kid 
gloves, so much as some ‘coat doffers’ who are pre- 
pared to share the heat and burden of the day. 

* * * * . 

In the Blue Book just issued Mr. Rooper, the 
Inspector for the Bradford District, makes a sugges- 
tion anent the P.T.’s which was made in these columns 
last year when he says :—‘ It would further simplify 
the work of the collective instruction if certain sub- 
jects like history and geography could be so divided 
that the students in two different years of their ap- 
prenticeship could be examined in the same section 
of the subject. The ground covered might be the 
same in the end.’ 

Not only has the suggestion been ventilated here 
but it was agreed to by the Liverpool Conference. 
I am pleased to see at least one inspector sees 
the great advantage of such a scheme to districts 
where the centre system is impossible, 

* * * * * 

On the question of an Age and Attendance 
Qualification for exemption from school, Mr. 
Bernays, of the Durham District, says :—‘i feel 
more and more convinced that the only effectual 
remedy is to be found in the abolition of the cer- 
tificate of proficiency, and the substitution of one 
for “due attendance,” at, of course, a much higher 
figure than at present, without which no child should 
be allowed to leave school or obtain employment.’ 
Mr. Monro, H.M.I., Swansea District, says :—‘ The 
labour standard, I am glad to say, has in a few in- 
stances been raised, although many educationalists 
hope to see the time when it will be altogether dis- 
pensed with, and an age clause, accompanied by 
a minimum limit of previous attendance at schools, 
substituted.’ 

Mr. Brodie says, ‘He (Mr. Codd) would like to 
see an attendance and age qualification as con- 
dition of employment instead of standard exemp- 
tion.” Mr. Fowler, H.M.L., Stoke-on-Trent District, 
says, ‘It (the standard for exemption) is apt, more- 
over, to complicate and interfere with the existing 
arrangement of examination by sample, and would 
be well replaced by a system of granting certificates 
based on attendance, age, and satisfactory conduct, 
allowing of course for exceptions in extreme cases.’ 

Mr. Parez, Chief Inspector for the North Cen- 
tral Division of England, says, ‘But on other 
grounds, of more importance, at any rate, as affect- 
ing the children, I cordially endorse the proposal 
which has been made in last year’s Blue Book's re- 
ports, and which several of my colleagues also urg®, 
that age and attendance should be the child’s only 
title to release from continuing at school.’ And 
says Mr. Synge, ‘As long, however, as the labour 
certificate depends on passing in all subjects in @ 
standard, some school authorities will require every 
child to be examined.’ 

* * * * * 

Tur following synopsis will be found of value. It 
gives the state of the law on Child Labour in Englar4 
France, Germany, and Switzerland, bringing out ui 
fact that Great Britain is a long way behind the Berlin 
Pledge of 1890. The thick vertical lines represem 
the Berlin standard, and the parts printed in italics 
are below that standard :— 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE LAW AFFECTING CHILD LABOUR IN GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, AND GERMANY. 
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Country. Act. Under ro. | to to rr. tr to 12. 12 to 13. 13 to 14. Over 14 
EDUCATION ACTs, Employment HTalf-time employment allowed | Same as from | Employment | Totally ex- 
33 & 34 Vict. c. 75 prohibited. on passing half-time (By- 10 to 12, full time or | empt from 
39&40 4», & 79 law) standard. Full time half-time al- | obligation 
43&44 55 © 23 employment allowed on pass- lowedifStan- | to attend 
ing full time (By-law) stan- dard IV. has | School. 
dard. been passed 
orif certificate 
of due attend- 
| ance obtained. 
| FacTORIES AND Employment | Employment | Half-time em-| Same as‘from | Half-time em- | As above. 
WorkKsHops prohibited. prohibited. ployment al- Ir to 12, ployment al- 
Acts, lowed if half- lowed without 
41 Vict. c. 16 time (By-law) educational 
54 & 55 Vict. standard has test if children 
c. 7§ been passed, are actually at- 
and if chil- tending school 
| dren areactu- half-time for 
allyattendirg specified hours’ 
school , half- Full time as un- 
| time for speci- der Education 
fied hours, ° Act. 
Full time em- 
ployment pro- 
hibited. 
om icemneanisigieennsenentan SEE 
7 | COAL MINES Employment Employment prohibited, Employment of | Employment of | As above. 
> | Act, prohibited. girls below| girls below 
SS |s0.& 51 Vict. &. 58, ground proki-| ‘ground prohi- 
= bited, Employ-\ hibited, other- 
5 ment of boys| wise as under 
m below ground| Education Act. 
< and of girls 
above ground as 
8 under Educa- 
tion Act, except 
that hours of 
employment 
above ground 
are regulated 
soas to prevent 
employment be- 
yond half-time. 
METALLIFEROUS Employment Employment | Employment Employment of Employment of | As above. 
MINES, prohibited. prohibited. below ground| girls below| gtris below 
35 & 36 Vict. c. 27. prohibited:\ ground prohi-| ground prohi- 
above ground) ited; of boys bited ; of boys 
as in factory. asunder Edu-\| as under Edu- 
cation Act.| cation Act, 
Employment| Employment 
| above ground| above ground 
| as under Fac-| 45 in factory. 
tory Act. 
PREVENTION OF Employment Prohibited between 10 p.m. and Same | as from As above. 
| CRUELTY TO, prohibited. 5 a.m., with power to Local Io | to 12, 
| AND PROTEC- Authority to extend these 
| TION OF, CHIL- hours by By-laws (in addi- 
| DREN Act, 52 tion to regulations) as under 
| &53Vict., c. 44. Education Act. 
. . oy R-| Facrory Act. Employment Employment prohibited, Employment | Between 13 and 16 many of 
AND), | prohibited, prohibited, the Cantons provide for 
partial employment. The 
| total exemption age in 
| Geneva is 15; Zurich, 16; 
Neuchatel, 16 ; Berne, 15. 
ERMANY.| Factory Act. | Employment Employment prohibited. Employment |Can only be} May work 
prohibited. prohibited. employed for} full time 
| six hours a day. 
FRANCE, | Factory Acr. | Employment Employment prohibited. Employment on May work full time, 
prohibited, production of 
Certificate of | 
educational 
proficiency. 
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Mr. T. P. Sykes tells the following story of the 
visit of a parent to school: ‘She had evidently come 
with a purpose in view. ‘‘ How is our John getting 
on?” “Qh, pretty well. He is rather inclined to be 
careless.” “ Will he pass?” “I can’t say; he is not 
one of the sharpest at his lessons.” “ Well, if he 
doesn’t get on and pass yo mun whezzle his canister.”’ 
‘ Whezzle his canister’ must be truly Bradfordian, for 
I cannot discover it in any Yorkshire dialect at hand. 
I suppose it is a Yorkshire translation of ‘Spare the 
rod and spoil the child.’ 

* * * ° * 

Tur late Home Secretary issued a minute under 
the Factory and Workshop Act fixing the standard 
for full time employment at the fourth or such 
higher standard as the local bye-laws provided for 
total exemption. Pressure from the industrial centres 
resulted in the suspension of this minute for twelve 
months. And now Mr. Asquith has issued a new 
minute, to come in force next September, fixing 
standard five as the universal standard. The result 
will be that a child who has not passed the fifth 
standard or made 250 attendances for each of five 
years since the fifth birthday will not be qualified for 
employment in a factory or workshop; but if the 
child has passed the fourth standard the child will 
be freed from school attendance. Surely it is high 
time some attempt to unify and simplify the existing 
regulations affecting school exemption was made. 


SPECIMEN MUSIC TESTS FOR PUPIL TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOLS. 


BY W. G. MCNAUGHT, A.R.A.M. 


Scuoot Division [1V.—Sranparpv V. and upwards. 
Compinep Time anp Tune. 

In studying combined time and tune it is not 
advisable to first sing through the tune regardless of 
the time and then later on hope to add the time. If 
the two points must be separated, it is better at 
first to monotone the time. But exercises which vary 
the rhythm of the same tonal successions are excel- 
lent studies. The following are specimens. In- 
numerable variations can be made by any intelligent 
teacher. 

Tonic Sora, 
Varied rhythms with the same tonal successions. 
(1) Doh D 
! 


(2) |: is:—|mer | d:d' js: lis:f jn: | d:—| 
II 


(4) |d: -|— s|m:rid: 'le—11 f/m: rl d:—| 


) | d:s Im: r|d:—| d':—|sdesfi mer ja:—1—:—| 


(¢) | a: is:mr|d:d'| 8 :— id Is f.n| r:—| d:—| 


“) ld: sim: - lr:—l d:@'|s :hsifin r:—| d:— 


Y) ld: |: sjmrid: id'ss.lls:f |m:r| d:—| 
(9) ld: 8 | cnr | d: gi ls :-1ls: | fmri d:— 
4) la: jsinr| d:—|d': Is.lia.f}m:r| d:— 





(2) Doh = F. 
mi— 3:8 c + 


3 


lf :s :1 is :t, :d 
f:—:s [1 :8.t,:d 


m 
' 
_ 
= 
Qa 

| 


| 
m:s :d |r :— nm | 
| 


mn :-8 :@r ln :— :f | 


> 
‘ 
a 
— 
a 
= 
Qa 


As 3 | s iar im | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
@ [ms os fer ca | 
| 
| 
| 


r:-n:f.s [1 :8.t,:d 
Sse | dr:n + | |s 
Ai ie Is _—i— lar :nf:s.1 |s st, 3é 


mn :-8:d lr :-mif |s :-1:s |t:d i— 


StupiEs In CHANGES or Key. 


The formation of exercises in transitions or 
changes of key calls for special knowledge. To the 
uninitiated it may appear that the passages ( (a) and 
(4)) below present practically the same difficulty, 
inasmuch as in each case one note of a scale is to be 
turned into some other note of another scale: 


(2) dml r *s,1,t,d 
(4) dsmtdmsrd 


but as a matter of fact the second passage is much 
more difficult than the first. For all ordinary pur- 
poses (including all the Education Department, 
School, Pupil Teacher, and Training College exam- 
inations) the study of one remove transitions is suf- 
ficient. Tonic solfa text-books explain all that is 
meant by one remove. It will be enough to say here 
that passages that can be pointed from one column 
to the next on the right or left on the modulator, 
exemplify this change. Again, as the key always 
changes a fourth or a fifth higher or lower in om 
remove, it follows that if a dridge note is at either of 
these intervals from the note it becomes the change 
indicated must be a one remove. 

But even one remove changes can be difficult or easy 
according to circumstances. It is for this reason 
that educational exercises are very necessary in 
studying transitions. It does not do to merely learn 
songs and pieces that change key, because in many, 
if not most cases, the changes are not read, but the 
effect is picked up without any conscious association 
of this effect with the notation. 

One remove changes are easy (1) when the bridge 
has occurred as the previous note, (2) when the 
change is made to the doA or soh of the new key, 
(3) when there is only stepwise movement just after 
the change, (4) when the time is slow immediately 
after the change. 





Example (1.) t. 
d:—in :—| r :—I*8:—| 1:-l ti:—|d :—|-i- 
f. 


l¢s:—If 7m |r :—ldi:r ln :—Ir :—|ds—l-- 


Conversely, one remove changes are difficu! 
(1) when a leap is made to the bridge, (2) when ™ 
change is not on some sound of the new key chora 


(doh me soh), (3) when there are leaps just after i 
change, (4) when the time is quick immediately a" 





the change. 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 
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Example (2.) e f. 
d :—Inm:s |f,:t.rls, :m |'mf: Lr] s.t,:d | 


These considerations of course all apply, whether 
the exercises to be studied are in combined time and 
tune, or whether they are timeless; but they have 
much stronger force in the study of combined time 
and tune. 

Easy Stupres 1n TRANSITION. 
Doh = Eb. Bp. t. 


(3) Le: id:a'|t :l |s:—/*d:t.ld:r | r sdtyld:-—} 














f. Ep. 
ld:d [rir [mix |r:d |s:f In :sf|m:r ld:—| 
Doh = D. f. G. 
 |s:dit:d|m:s if :—|td:mis:f |[m:—ir-—} 
D. t. 
rs:1 [t:d@'|s:f im:s |d xml f zt |r :—id:—| 
Deh = D. A. t. 
(5) lds Im:s |d Im — "): tldir |m :-.rld —{ 
f. D. 
‘sl (s:f |f:—Imcr |sdrin:r |r :—id:—| 
Doh = C. f. F, 
(9) in:—ldim Is :—ld':—|*'s:—| 8: 
C.4 
":—|t:d'|s:f Im:s |d:—Ir: 
MopeErRaTELy Easy. 
___ Doh = Ep. Bp. t. 
(7) dis l\f:nm |1:—Ied —|t :r |s:d Justia} 
f. Eb. 
i¢s:1 | fim jr |d:r |m :f.sl f zm |r: 
Doh = D. A. t. 
®) In:s \d rn] f —|'r —| tid | az], | th: 
f. D. 
"lis tf zmla —Isim|f:—lncr|d: 
Doh = Eb. Bb. t. 
9) ls:f In:s | d :—|@'f:—| m ral ther la 
| f. Ep. 
[List| rss, |f—I ner |¢s:—1f:n|f: 
Doh = C, F. f. 
dim ised! |f:—In:—|fa—Ir:f |m: 
Ct. 
[st [dim Imex [1-1 t:—|a: 
More DiFrFIicutct. 
Dh=D. A.t. 
n | a im osd [tr :-stid | 5, :f m 
f. D. 
*r:f cm lr 7 in S— sF 
* Doh = Eb, Bb. t. 


8 ‘fn sr |'f st, i— la ‘en 
f. Eb, 


Doh = C. G. t 


(13) |n:—if 3 |s :f In:—[tn :—Itir|@:his—} 
‘ 
joes if:r |d:a'it:1 |s inal f m| x :—|d:—|| 
Doh = D. f. G. 

(14) la ir In: f|s :—Iti:—| din ler:f| fim In:—} 
D. t. 


[erin if :1 1 1s le:t | f min :d |r :—Id:—|| 


Starr Notation TEsts. 
(1) 
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Time TEsTs. 


Tonic Sot-Fa. 







































































——— ee — It i 
Ghee ‘|? ae + ==! (1) # Pulse Measure 
scape iti ih ia pa fa scaa la :d 
an.! —— dosed jad :@ |d@ :— |dad :d 
—a tet |? 2ST SS: t—|\]a :-d id cd jad cd fa: 
———l es Koo mee oe \l|a : \d : dos [dd ed 
d — |— :d d :dd std ; 
— —= =. +—+ ad :dd jd +d ad s:-d lad : 
== —_ “| P| = — ef :==- dd :dd {d@ :-@ {ad ced [dtm 
se acne d —- |- _ ds: jdd sd 
(2) Three Pulse Measure. 
ado osd sd |d@ :—- :— |a@ :dd :d 
d : :d id :-d ocd | d — = 
d :dd :d d :-.d oo :dd d :dd od 
d — i= d :-d :dd | dd :da :d 
d — -:d d : :d lad :-d@ 34 
a a a (14 ee fe ee 
d — ; d :-d :d | :dd 3d 
ado osadi:a f(d :dd :d {dad :-d :d 
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(3) Six Pulse Measure, 


Counting Twice. 














acta, | <gmmneating, | senieiaeaee 
d:—:— |d :—:— /|d:d :d 
d:—:d |d :—:d d :d :d 
d:-:—- |l— :—:— |d :—:d 
d:—:d |d :d :d d :—:d 
d:d :¢ |d :—:d d :—:d 
d:—:d |d :—:d d :—:d 
d:-—:— | Ban AY d :—:d 
@:-—:— 1@ s— :— [a 3d 2d 


















(4) Four Pulse Measure. 


The division ;q., d || is beyond the Code requirements, but it is a 
very necessary study. 





































4 or Common Time. 


: or Triple Time. 


d :d |dd  :d d :-d 6 6j|dd sed 
d sdd jd :d d idd fidd s:d 
d :-d |dd s3:d dd s:dd |dd :d 
qd o:d ld :-.d d dd sid :— 
d : ld : dd :d jdd  :d 
dd :d |\dd :d d ‘dd jdd s:d 
d — |d,d :d dd sdd |dd :d 
d - |- :dd d dd ojdd s:d 
Starr Notation. 
(1) 4 








(3) ; or Compound Triple Time, 


Counting twice in a bar. 









(4) 4 or Common Time. 


The division ds is beyond the Code requirements, but it is a 
very necessary study. 
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CIRCULAR TO H.M. INSPECTORS. 


ScHOOL DISTRICTS WITHOUT EFFICIENT SCHOOLS, 





Education Department, Whitehall, London, S.W. 

S1r,— 18th August, 1893. 

At the time of the enquiry into School provision throughout the 
Country, which was made after the passing of the Elementary 
Education Act of 1870, certain Schools not under Government 
inspection were passed as giving efficient elementary education. 
Some few of these Schools have not yet become either ‘ Public 
Elementary Schools,’ or even ‘ Certified Efficient Schools.’ 

When you find a School District which is either wholly or partially 
dependent on such a School for its School Supply, I am to request 
that you will propose to the Managers that they should allow you to 
inspect it, and that you will report the result of your inspection to ‘ 
the Department. 

If the Managers refuse to permit inspection, or if your report is 
unsatisfactory, either as regards the premises or the instruction, 
my Lords will no longer take the School into consideration among 
the Schools giving efficient elementary education to the district, and 
will take steps under the Statute for supplying any deficiency which 
may be proved to exist. 

Where your report on any such School is favourable, arrange- 
ments should, if possible, be made for its annual inspection, either 
as a Public Elementary School in receipt of Grant, or as a Certified 
Efficient School. 

There are some School Districts which have no schools of their 
own, and are entirely dependent for School Supply on adjoining 
districts. In all such cases you should satisfy yourself that the 
School is within a reasonable distance of the population for which 
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it is supposed to be available, and if you are of opinion that it is 
not, you should make a special report to the Department. 
I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
To H.M. Inspector of Schools, G. W. KEKEWICH. 


REVIEWS. 


Juvenal Satires, VIII., X., and XIII. Edited 
by A. H. Allcroft, M.A., and A. F. Burnet, M.A. 
(Univ. Corr. Coll. Series). London and Cam- 
bridge : W. B. Clive and Co. 

The editions of the classics published in rapid succession by 
the University Correspondence College, adhere very strictly 
and properly perhaps to their special aim of providing the 
quantum of-information required of candidates for the examina- 
tions of the London University. The conditions under which 
they are produced forbid us to expect a great display of original 
research and scholarship ; the editors, no doubt, feel them- 
selves bound to consult closely the needs of the students for 
whom they write, of which one of the first is economy of 
time and labour. Limitations of this kind are by no means 
free from attendant disadvantages. A commentary from 
which all but the absolutely indispensable is rigorously 
excised is very likely to be dull, and dulness is the chief 
fault we have to find with this edition of the three satires of 
Juvenal, a fault perhaps the more patent by contrast with 
the animation and fire of the author. The notes are clear, 
terse, and fairly adequate ; in some cases we think compres- 
sion has been pushed too far; and with some we are not 
altogether ready to agree. Thus in VIIL., 85, perit is said to 
be a perfect tense, ‘is dead already’; but the present is 
more forcible, #.¢., ‘his life is a living death.’ On the other 
hand, in X., 118, where the word occurs again, and this time 
is no doubt a perfect, there is no remark made upon it. In 
VIIL, 49, the antithesis between éoga/a and the armis indus- 
trius (V., 52) should have been pointed out, as in X., 192, 
the distinction between cuéis, human skin ; and pel/is, the hide 
ofananimal. In the Introduction, the editors have probably 
followed their author toc implicitly in their description of 
Roman society of the Ist century, A.D. It is not easy to say 
how much allowance should be made for the necessity laid 
on a satirist to exaggerate ; but harder to believe that a 
society so wholly rotten should not have fallen to pieces long 
before the historical date of its dissolution. The note on 
Metre and Prosody is not valuable: it gives no account of 
Juvenal's variations from orthodox Augustan prosody ; ¢.g., 
the frequent shortening of finai 0, and the rule that ‘a vowel 
is long before two consonants, x or z, whether in the same 
word or different words’ is hardly an accurate statement of 
facts. 


Horace Odes, Book III. Edited by A. H. Allcroft, 
M.A., and B. J. Hayes, M.A. (Univ. Corr. Coll. 
Series). London and Cambridge : W. B. Clive 
and Co. 


This is, in our judgment, the best edited book of this series 
which we have seen. The text generally contains the results 
of recent criticism; possibly in one or two cases the editors 
might have exercised a justifiable discretion in transferring 
from the text to the notes, at least provisionally, readings 
which can hardly be saic to have as yet established an un- 
doubted claim to acceptance. Take the fourth line of Ode 
24 for example, where if pudlicum is accepted as a sub 
stitute for the older Apudicum with its doubtful quantity, it 
should at least have been accompanied by a note of interpre 
tation. The commentary generally is a careful and success- 
ful piece of work, the notes being short, lucid, and sufficient. 
In the discussion of passages on which scholars are at 
variance, the alternative explanations are usually given, and 
some hint given of the arguments fro and con on each side. 
The well-known crux in Ode 23, on the construc- 
tion of the line Non sumptuosa dlandior hostia, is a good 
instance, though the objection taken to construing Aostta as 
a nominative, on the ground that it involves the awkward- 
ness of two adjectives applied to one substantive, does not 
seem to have much weight, for d/andior contains the real 
predicate. 





The Avon Practical Arithmetics. Standards], 
and II., III. and IV., V., VI., VII. London: 
Isaac Pitman and Sons, 

This is a series of five little hand-books for the Standards, 
Each includes a well-graduated assortment of exercises, with 
short explanations. The printing is remarkably clear, and 
this is a great merit in class-books of arithmetic. 

Text Book of Magnetism and Electricity, 
By R. Wallace Stewart, B.Sc. (Lond.). Lon- 
don and Cambridge : W. B. Clive and Co, 
University Correspondence College Press. 

This excellent text book is one of the latest publications of 
the U.C.C. Press, and it is one of the best. It belongs to the 
‘Tutorial Series,’ and is intended to cover the Syllabus for 
Matriculation, Inter-Science and Preliminary Scientific 
Exams. For this purpose it is eminently suited, and we 
envy the modern candidate the possession of such an excellent 
aid, especially when we contrast with this book those on 
which we had, perforce, to rely when going through the mill. 
The sections on Ohm’s Law and Terrestial Magnetism are 
especially well done, and the various sections on ‘calcula 
tions’ will be very valuable. The book has our hearty com- 
mendation. 


Elementary Mechanics. Stage II. By J. C. 
Horobin. London: Bell and Sons. 


In this little work of 102 pages we have a well-considered 
course, embracing the foundation principles underlying all 
science. Only those who have had some experience in 
teaching the subject can appreciate the difficulties in the 
way of pupils, and the marked ability with which those diff- 
culties are met by Mr. Horobin. 

The author has very properly not confined himself to the 
department syllabus, but has included enough of the doctrine 
of energy to give the pupil a clear view of what is the 
foundation doctrine of all scientific knowledge—the conser- 
vation of energy. Many of his experiments are new in their 
form to text-books, and all are thoughtfully worked out. 
We congratulate him on reviving the memory of Galileo's 
experiment on falling bodies in Chapter XI. ; but why does 
he give space to the consideration of Atwood’s Machine, and 
omit to describe the simple form of it mentioned by Prince 
Kropotkin in the ‘ Nineteenth Century’ some years ago? _ 

The book is divided into fourteen chapters, each of which 
is followed by a summary and an excellent set of questions. 
We recommend this book not only for the specific subject it 
is drawn up for, but to teachers who are taking up Course A 
in Schedule II., and to anyone who wishes to put an i- 
teresting book into the hands of a clever boy with a beat 
towards science. The paper is good, the type clear, and 
there are seventy-two illustrations. 

University Cor. Coll. Tutorial Series. Worked 
Examples in Mechanics. By J. H. Dibb, B.Sc. 
London : Clive and Co. 


This book is designed for those who are ‘going in’ for 
matriculation, and will be useful for the South Kensington 
Examinations in Mechanics. As far as we have examined the 
solutions we find them accurate, clear, and likely to be of 
great help tothe private student. On some points questions 
are very fully considered, ¢.g., the use of sails, rudder, and 
centreboard to a sailing ship. We take it that the state of 
things assumed in the diagram to Question 109 could not 
take place in practice. However, London University 
Matriculation questions in calculation have been of old 
famous for a sublime disregard of ordinary facts.. .A short 
synopsis of Trigonometry is added ; the hydrostatics and 
pneumatics are especially well worked out, and a!l formule 
are given. We recommend the book to private students, 
and for purposes of revision before the examination. 


Principles of Agriculture. By R. P. Wright, 
F.H.A.S. London: Blackie and Son. 

This little work consists of four parts. Three of them 
were originally written as handbooks for the specific subject 
of agriculture, and have been carefully revised, while the 
fourth is specially written for this book. : 

We do not think that this origin has been in any WJ 
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CLARENDON PRESS EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


LATIN AND GREEK CLASS BOOKS. 


AN ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. By J. B. Atien, M.A. 77th | 
Thousand. as. 6d. | 

A FIRST LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. BytheSame. Fourth Edition. 2s, 6d. | 

A SECOND LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. By the Same. Second Edition. 
as. 6d. 

RUDIMENTA LATINA. By the Same. 2s. 

ANGLICE REDDENDA; or, Easy Extracts, Latin and Greek, for Unseen 
Translation. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. Fourth Edition. 2s. 6d. 

PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO LATIN. For the use of Passmen 
and others. Selected by J. Y. Sarcent, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Hertford | 
College, Oxford. Seventh Edition, much Enlarged and Re-arranged. 2s. 6d. 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By G. G. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D. Third 
Edition. Vols. I. and Il. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. each. 

*," A Key to Vol. I., price 5s. Supplied eo Teachers only on application to the | 
Secretary, Clarendon Press. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO LATIN SYNTAX. By W. S. Gisson, M.A., late | 
Exhibitioner of Balliol College, Oxford. 2s. } 

| 
} 
| 


Instead of beginning with an abstract rule to be learned, each Section 
begins with a Latin Sentence or Sentences illustrative of the rule which 
is to be explained. 


A LATIN PROSE PRIMER. By J. Y. Sarcenrt, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Hertford College, Oxford. 2s. 4d. 


HINTS AND HELPS FOR LATIN ELEGIACS. By H. Lee-Waxner, M.A, 
Assistant-Master in Rugby School, Editor of ‘ Selections from Livy.’ 4s. 6d. 

*,* Key to the above to be obtained, dy Teachers only, on direct application to 
The Secretary, Clarendon Press, Oxford. 4s. 6d. 


* Almost the only guide to Latin versification which can be called interesting in 
itself.’—Academy. 


WORDSWORTH’S GREEK GRAMMAR, Extra feap. 8vo., cloth, 4s. 

WORDSWORTH’S GREEK PRIMER. For the use of Beginners in that 
Language. Seventh Edition. 1s. 6d. 

GRADUATED GREEK READERS— 
FIRST. By W. G. Rususrooke, M.L. Second Edition. as. 6d. 
SECOND. By A. M. Bex, M.A. 3s. 

PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO GREEK. By J. Y. Saxrcent, 
Fellow and Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford. 3s. 


EASY GREEK READER. By E. Ansort, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of 
Balliol College. In One or Two Parts. 3s. 





CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


CICERO.—Selection of Interesting and Descriptive Passages. With 
Notes. By Henry Watrorp, M.A. In Three Parts. ‘Third Edition. 
Extra feap. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Part l—ANECDOTES FROM GRECIAN AND ROMAN HISTORY. 
Limp, 1s. 6d. 

Part IlL—OMENS AND DREAMS; BEAUTIES OF NATURE. Limp, 
1s. 6d. 

Part III].—ROME’S RULE OF HER PROVINCES. Limp, 1s. 6d. 

—— De Senectute. With Introduction and Notes. By Lzeonarp Hux ey, 
B.A. In One or Two parts, Extra fcap. 8vo., 2s. 

— Pro Cluentio. With Introduction and Notes. By W. Ramsay, M.A. 
Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

—— Pro Milone. With Notes, &c. By A. B. Povnron, M.A. Extra fcap. 
8vo., 2s. 6d. 

-— Pro Roscio. With Introduction and Notes. By Str. GeorGce Srock, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

—— Select Orations (for Schools). In Verrem Actio Prima. De Imperio 
Gn. Pompeii. Pro Archia. Philippica IX. With Introduction and 
Notes. By J. R. Kinc, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

—— In Q. Cacilium Divinatio and In C. Verrem Actio Prima. With 
Introduction and Notes. By J. R. Kinc, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo., 15. 6d. 

Speeches against Catilina. With Introduction and Notes. By E. A. 
Urcort, M.A. In One or ‘Two Parts. Extra fcap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

SALLUST.—Bellum Catilinarium and Jugurthinum. With Introduction 
and Notes. By W. W. Carns, M.A. Extra fcap 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

TACITUS.—The Annals. Books 1.-1V. Edited, with Introduction and Notes 
for the use of Schools and Junior Students, by H. Furneaux, M.A. Extra 
feap. 8vo., 5s. Book I. separately, 2s. 

TERENCE.—Adelphi. With Notes and Introductions. By A. Stoman, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo., 3s. 

—— Andria. With Notes and Introductions. By C. E. Freeman, M.A., 
and A. Stoman, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo., 3. 








—— Phormio. With Notes and Introductions. 


Sy A. Stoman, M.A, 
Extra fcap. 8vo., 35. 


VIRGIL. With an Introduction and Notes. By T. L. Papitton, M.A., and 
A. E. Hatcu, M.A. Crown 8vo., 12s. 

Bucolics and Georgics. By the same Editors. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Aeneid. With Introduction and Notes. By the same Editors. In Four 

Parts. Crown 8vo., 38. each. 

Bucolics. With Introduction and Notes. By C. S. Jerram, M.A, 

Extra fcap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Georgics. Books I., II. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Georgics. Books III., IV. By the same Editor. Extra feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Aeneid I. With Introduction and Notes. By the same Editor. Extra 

fcap. 8vo. limp, 1s. 6d. 

Aeneid IX. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by A. E. Haicu, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. limp, 1s. 6d.; in Two Parts, 2s. 

EURIPIDES.—Medea. With Introduction, Notes, and Appendices. By C. B. 
Heserven, M.A. In One or Two Parts. Extra fcap. 8vo., 2s. 

HERODOTUS. Book IX. Edited, with Notes, by Eve.tyn Assort, M.A. 
In One or Two Parts. Extra fcap. 8vo., 3s. 

HOMER FOR BEGINNERS.—lIliad. Book III. By M. T. Taruam, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 

HOMER.—lliad. Books I.-XII. With an Introduction, a brief Homeric 
Grammar, and Notes. By D. B. Monro, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo., 6s. Book 
1. separately, 2s. 

—— Iliad. Books XIII.-XXIV. By the same Editor, 6s. 

Iliad. Book XXI. With Notes, &c. By Hexserr Haitsrone, M.A. 

Extra fcap. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 

Odyssey. Books I.-XII. By W. W. Merry, D.D. New Edition. In 
One or Two Parts. Extra feap. 8vo., 5s. Books I. and II., 1s. 6d. each. 
Books VII. XII., 3s. Books XIII.-XXIV., New Edition, 5s. 

PLATO.—The Apology. With Introduction and Notes. By Sr. Grorce 
Srockx, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

—— Crito. With Introduction and Notes. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 
8vo., 2s. 





























Meno. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 











HISTORY AND 


A SHORT HISTORY OF the NORMAN CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. By | 
the late E, A. Freeman, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA. By W. Parr Greswett, 
M.A. Crown 8v my 7S. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA AND NEWFOUND- 
LAND. By the same Author. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

GEOGRAPHY OF AFRICA SOUTH OF THE ZAMBESI. By the same 
Author. With Maps. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY FOR SCHOOLS. Part I. Pracricat Geocraruy. With 
Diagrams. By ALFrep HuGues, M.A. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY, 

A HISTORY OF FRANCE. With numerous Maps, Plans, and Tables. By 
G. W. Krrcnin, D.D., Dean of Winchester. Second Edition. Vol. 1. to 
1453; Vol. LI. 1453—1624; Vol. III. 1624—1793. Each ros. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION TO AN HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
COLONIES. By C. P. Lucas, B.A. With 8 Maps. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d.. 

HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH COLONIES— 

x. THE MEDITERRANEAN AND EASTERN COLONIES (exclusive 
of India). Withir Maps. Crown 8vo., 55. 
2. THE WEST INDIAN DEPENDENCIES. With 12 Maps. Crowa 
8vo., 78. 6d. 





MATHEMATICS AND 


A TEXT-BOOK OF ALGEBRA. With Answers to the Examples. By W. 
2 STEADMAN Apis, M.A. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
GURES MADE EASY, A First Arithmetic Book. By Lewis Henstey, M.A. 


Crown 8vo., 6d, 


ome to the Examples in ‘Figures Made Easy.’ By the same Author. 
», IS. 


THE SCHOLAR’S ARITHMETIC. By the same Author. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Cr ang to ee Examples in the ‘Scholar’s Arithmetic.’ By the same Author. 
O, TS. » 


T * 
HE SCHOLAR’S ALGEBRA. An Introductory Work on Algebra. By the 
Same Author. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


HYDROSTATICS AND ELEMENTARY HYDROKINETICS. By G. M. 
Mincuin, M.A. Crown 8vo., 108. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY MECHANICS OF SOLIDS AND FLUIDS. By A. L. 


Sevpy, M.A. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


BOOK-KEEPING. By Sir R. G. C. Hamivton, K.C.B., and Joun Bau (of 
the firm of Quilter, Ball & Co.). New and Enlarged Edition. Extra feap. 
8vo., 25. 


*,* Ruiep Exercise Books, adapted to the above. Feap. folio, 1s. 6d. 
Rutep Book, adapted to the Preliminary Course. _ Small 4to., 4d. 


FULL CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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harmful to the work—on the contrary it has rendered it 
more simple and broken it up into convenient parts. At 
the end of each, the author has placed a summary and 
questions, and at the end of the book the last ten years 
papers have been collected. 

One great defect of this class of books is that they do not 
direct the students to standard works of reference, often 
available in free public libraries, etc. Our author quotes 
but two, though he must have used many. It is to be hoped 
that in his next edition he will remedy this omission. 

We heartily recommend this book to students and science 
teachers. They will have much difficulty in finding one 
better fitted to their needs. It is well printed, neatly bound, 
and contains forty cuts. 


Elementary Algebra for School Use. By 
R. P. Scott, M.A., LL.D., and J. Montgomery, 
B.A. London: Relfe Brothers. 


Algebra Drill. By same Authors. Same Publishers. 


In their Elementary Algebra Messrs. Scott and Montgomery 
have produced a book which is likely to prove very service- 
able in the lower forms of any school where it may be used. 
They do not attempt to supersede the work of the class 
teacher by cumbering the pages with long explanations and 
elaborate proofs. The book is rather a collection of examples 
arranged in nearly eighty carefully graduated exercises, from 
the first steps in numerical substitution to the solution of 
simple equations and problems producing them. — Each 
exercise is divided into two parts of about equal difficulty, 
one intended for schoolwork and the other to be done at 
home. Definitions, brief notes on method, and typical 
results are introduced wherever they seem needful. The 
authors, indeed, have taken great pains to secure the utmost 
benefit from treating algebra as the Science of Zypes, and in 
following out this idea, they appeal freely both to eye and 
ear by reference to typical expressions, type factors, type 
expansions, type problems. An inset before the preface gives 
a list of errata in the exercises, but by working a large 
number of the examples we find it is not quite an exhaustive 
list. In an early exercise—Ex. 7a, No. 8, the pupil is asked 
to find the value of a fractional expression when a = 6 = ¢ 

2. The result by direct substitution (and this is all the 
pupil is so far prepared for) is 8. The answer is given as 6, 
which can only be obtained by first simplifying the 
expression, 

lhe Algebra Drill is a four page sheet of memory work, 
with brief indications of method for factorising and expand- 
ing expressions, and for solving problems and quadratic 
equations. The plan of reference to types is the distinguish- 
ing feature, . 
Chambers’s Expressive Readers, Book VI. 

London: W. and R. Chambers, Limited. 


A good conclusion to a good series. The idea of culti- 
vating proper expression in reading by practising on interest- 
ing material is well carried out. The lessons include several 
exciting narratives of adventure, some chapters from ‘ Mid- 
shipman Easy,’ the ‘Christmas Carol,’ and ‘Ivanhoe.’ These 
are the passages which children in our upper Standards delight 
to read, and which therefore they will be likely to read with 
spirit and feeling. Some of the lessons are biographical, and 
some are on moral and social needs, but all are interesting. 
There is a suitable selection of poetry to be read and learnt, 
and an ample supply of aids to, and tests of, the pupil’s 
intelligence. 


Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, Book XI, 
with Notes, etc. Arranged by A. E. Layng, 
M.A. London: Blackie and Son. 

rhis is the final section of a very handy and well-arranged 
edition of Euclid’s Elements. It contains the definitions 
and first twenty-one propositions of the Eleventh Book, 
followed bya collection of miscellaneous exercises or deduc- 
tions fully worked out, and a more numerous collection of 
exercises to be worked by the student. There is further an 

Appendix on Transversals, Harmonic Section, and Polars ; 








a second, with a few alternative proofs; and lastly, a con- 
siderable number of examination papers set in recent years 
at the universities, at the Civil Service competitions, and at 
other examinations, including those of the Education 
Department. 

The propositions are laid out in a neat form, with suitable 
abbreviations for the student to adopt in reproducing them, 
They are accompanied by very clear figures, an important 
matter in solid geometry, and by brief and pointed notes and 
explanations. ‘The exercises at the end, and those appended 
to the propositions, will afford abundant practice for 
students. 


The Westminster Reading Books. First and 
Second Primers, Infant Reader, and Standards I. 
to VI. London: National Society’s Depository, 


To the scholastic publications of the National Society 
has been added ‘an entirely new series’ of reading 
books under the title of The Westminster Reading Books. 
In their uniform binding of smooth, red-cloth covers bearing 
a tasteful design, the nine books present an attractive 
appearance, though it may be doubted whether the bright 
red, which seems to have become the favourite colour for 
school ‘readers,’ is the most suitable or lasting. 

For the contents of these volumes we have nothing but 
hearty praise. Many new sources have been tapped for the 
matter, which is judiciously chosen, skilfully graduated, and 
abundantly varied. In the earlier books simple and pleasing 
narratives are interspersed with instructive lessons on 
animals, plants, and familiar objects, and with suitable childish 
poems. Many of the lessons are in series ; a story too long 
for one reading being divided into several parts. This is 
particularly the case in the books for the higher standards, 
which contain extracts from many recent works of travel, 
history, biography, natural history and fiction. Thus in the 
Standard VI. Reader we light upon interesting passages from 
Dean Stanley, George Borrow and Miss Bird, from Macaulay, 
Froude and Green, from Lockhart and Smiles, from Buck- 
land, Jeffries and Gilbert White, from Scott, Dickens, Charles 
Reade, Kingsley, George Eliot, and many other writers of 
similar order. The poetry in the various volumes includes 
several favourite and well-known pieces, but in this de- 
partment also there is much that we do not remember 
seeing in other school reading books. 

Notes and meanings are appended to the lessons, as well as 
a series of exercises in grammar and composition. Each 
book contains a selection of poetry suitable for recitation, 
and a summary of the grammar required for the standard. 

The illustrations are very good, particularly some wood- 
cuts of birds, beasts, and insects scattered through the 
lessons on natural history. The paper and type are also 
satisfactory. 


Graphic Chronology. By R. W. Western. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


The compiler of this work has attempted to assist students 
of history to realise the relative position in time of important 
events in general history, and the relative importance of the 
various great personages associated with history. Each 
opening of the book represents a period of twenty-five 
years ; the left-hand page is reserved for remarks, and by 
means of naming events and eminent persons suggests the 
historical topics, while the right page exhibits a list ol 
noted persons arranged under such headings as writers, 
priests, kings, painters, etc., in such a way as to indicate their 
time-place in the particular quarter of a century represented. 
The idea is an ingenious one, and may be found useful by 
readers of history. 

Stories for the Schoolroom, Standards I., IL, Il; 
Selected and Edited by J. H. Yoxall. London: 
Blackie and Son. 

These books are simply delightful. They very practically 
embody the principles frequently commended in these 
columns as forming the best basis for the construction ol 
school reading books. Each volume contains three or four 
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hady early in September. Crown 8vo. Price 1s. 6d. 


HUGHES’sS 


MONSTITUTIONAL READER. 


A SERIES OF LESSONS ON 


‘THE LIFE AND DUTIES OF THE CITIZEN,” 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 





This Book is recommended to those engaged in the Evening 
(ntinuation Schools for the following amongst other reasons :— 





1. It has been prepared specially to meet the requirements of the Evening School 
Code, and is strictly on the lines of the detailed syllabus printed in that 


Code. 

. All important facts and statements are printed in bold type so as to readily 
attract the attention of the Reader. 

. It follows closely the lines of thought suggested in the Code. The pupil 
proceeds from such well-known workers of Government as the postman, the 
telegraph boy, and the policeman, to the study of more or less complex 
systems of local and central government. 


. Each Chapter is complete in itself, and contains sufficient matter for a lesson 


of ordinary length. 


. The language is clear and so simple as to allow the student to learn the 


duties and responsibilities of citizenship for himself. It is hoped, however, 

that each lesson will be accompanied with conversational discussion between 
the Teacher and his Class. 

. It has been written by men who have long had practical experience in Evening 
School work, and who may therefore be presumed to know the kind of book 


required for this purpose. 





SPECIMEN PAGES POST FREE FROM THE PUBLISHERS, 





INEPH HUGHES & CO., Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
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short stories in a number of chapters. Thus there is a con 
tinuous thread of interest from lesson to lesson. The matter 
has been chosen, and judiciously condensed where necessary, 
from some of the favourite juvenile books written by such 
authors as Amy Walton, Alice Corkran, and G. Manville 
Fenn, and issued by the publishers. Thus there is much to 
attract the young readers, to encourage the exercise of 
imagination, and to cultivate the moral sense. At the end 
of each volume is a collection of simple poetry, including 
much of an amusing kind likely to awaken the feeling of 
humour, as well as to kindle the delights of fancy. 

The editor has done his work well. The taste with which 
the matter has been chosen, the skill displayed in the adapta- 
tion, and the care bestowed on the graduation to suit the 
different standards are alike praiseworthy. The publishers 
also have done their part well, and in regard to paper, print, 
and illustration the material production of the series is 
worthy of the contents. 





Outlines of English History, from 1066—1815, 
with Genealogical Tables and Short Biographical 
Sketches. Compiled and Arranged by George 
Carter, M.A. London: Relfe Brothers. 

This little work is a skilfully constructed compendium of 
English History for the use of candidates preparing for the 
University, Local and other Examinations. It is intended to 
be used as a companion to the reading of fuller text-books, 
not as a substitute for them. The facts are concisely stated 
in short paragraphs made more impressive by the continual 
employment of the historical present, and by the use of 
Clarendon type for all specially important words and phrases. 
The genealogical and other tables are full and well laid out, 
and the last thirty pages of the book contain over two» 
hundred short biographical notices of famous persons, to 
some of which a line or two only are devoted, while others, 
such as Wolsey, Raleigh, Straflord, Laud, occupy half of a 
closely printed page. Used according to the expressed 
intention of the author, this book should be very serviceable 
to students. 


Illustration of Trades: Iron Shipbuilding. 
London and Edinburgh: W. and A. K. Johnston. 
This plate gives us a view of a shipbuilder’s yard with an 
iron vessel in process of construction upon the stocks, and a 
fully-rigged vessel in the dry dock hard by. In drawing, 
colouring, and general production, the plate is on a par with 
the other serviceable publications of a similar kind issued by 





industry, and demonstrates their intimate acquaintance with 
examination Latin in particular. 

The work is sufficiently comprehensive and not too high 
flown ; the traditional rhyming aids have not been scorned, 
while the modern improvements in teaching Latin have been 
thoroughly utilised. The student is often directed how to 
learn the tables. Of special excellence are the tables of 
Verbs, the Syntax in general, the chapter upon Oratio 
Obliqua, and the notes giving the common poetical or archaic 
forms, such as ‘ o//z,’ honos, levasso, faxo, vicensimus, etc. 

We should have preferred for the convenience of the 
learner, an earlier mention of the Ablative Absolute and a 
full comparison with the English Nominative Absolute, also 
some reference to the Accusative Case and Infinitive Mood. 

Many who will use this Grammar have begun the study of 
Latin comparatively late in life, and will wish to read at least 
Ceesar pari passu. 

The Vocative should have been explained by the English 
Nominative of Address, and our old friend 

* With—iis, i do nullis, ullis 

Totiis, sdltis, titer 

Altér, but with shortened f 

Alitis, Tinius, neuttr’ 
might have been welcomed, as its friends have nearly all been 
accommodated. To sum up, the book is exceedingly cheap, 
clearly printed, with helpful type-variations, and we have not 
found a single question for Matriculation or Intermediate Arts 


| given for the last ten years, which is not answered therein. 


The Avon Drawing Books. Books I. to VI. 
for Standards I. to IV. London: Isaac Pitman 
and Sons. 

This is an excellent series of Drawing Books in octavo 
size. The copies include straight line figures, for the lower 
Standards, Freehand for all Standards up to IV., and Drawing 
to Scale for the latter Standard. They are capitally designed, 
and form a most useful and commendable series of helps to 
the teaching of drawing according to recent requirements. 
Chemical Problems with Solutions: Being a 

Key to the Problems in _ Taylor's 
‘Student’s Chemistry,’ and ‘ Chemistry 
for Beginners.’ By R. L. Taylor, F.LC., F.C.S. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston and Co., 
Limited. 

This little book is intended for the readers of the author's 





the same firm. It occurs to us to ask the artist, however, 
if he has been quite correct in his portrayal of the rivetters. 
Where is the man—called, we think, the ‘ bolster’ man—on 
the off side? We don't quite see how hand-rivetting can be 
carried on without his aid. 


Slate Cloth Maps (Grayston's Series: No. 1, 
England). London and Edinburgh : W. and 
A. K. Johnston. 


This departure in map production may be described as a 
wall sheet of dark slate-coloured cloth with prepared sur- 
face, upon which is faintly printed for the teacher’s guidance a 
map of England: the idea being that by means of white and 
coloured chalks he might readily trace out just such details 
as he may wish to place before his class. Whether or not 
the teacher would find the tracing out of these details an 
ill-recompensed tax upon his time and patience is a matter 
which must be left for solution to the individual teacher ; 
but we may say that the idea seems to be very practically 
worked out in the special map now under review, and that 
the acquisition of a copy would readily afford an opportunity 
for putting the matter to a practical test. 


The Tutorial Latin Grammar. By B. T. Hayes. 
M.A. (London), and W. F. Mason, M.A. (London), 
London: W. B. Clive and Co. 


*Oh that mine enemy would write a book.’ If Messrs. 
Hayes and Mason have any foes, these latter will be sorr 
that they have compiled this little treatise (304), whic 
reflects credit upon their erudition, skill, discrimina 






text books. It contains a first-rate selection of examples in 

| Chemical Arithmetic, suitable for candidates in the elementary 

| stage of the S. and A. Department’s exam. in this subject, and 

| for examinations of similar range. It is well adapted for this 

| purpose, the examples being representative, and their solu- 
tions lucid and brief. 


| Outlines of Logic, Psychology, and Ethics. 
| By Arthur Baker, M.A. London: Percival and 
Co. 

| This volume does not lay claim to originality, but it can 
justly assert that it faithfully fulfils its promises, viz., to cover 
from a constantly enlarging circle of authorities the whole 
ground of the Mental and Moral Philosophy Course for the 
| London B.A. 

The basis of the book is the questions set during the last 
| ten examinations, and these have been so varied by the 
examiners, and so skilfully arranged by the compiler, that 
considerably more than a mere examination manual 1s the 
| result. We have here a really sound though unpretentious 
| book that every teacher would profit by reading. The weak 
point in the book is the paucity of diagrams and the poor 
‘get-up’ of the few inserted, and perhaps ‘ Formal Logic’ 's 
insufficiently dealt with. Used in conjunction with the ordi- 
nary manuals, this treatise will strengthen any weak points, 
for it is partly the result of extensive consultation of autho- 
rities, whose writings, though out of the ordinary range of the 
Psychological student, have been so judiciously culled that 
the interstices of the common text books will be completely 
filled. 

. It furnishes, too, a good synopsis for purposes of revision. 
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JOSEPH HUGHES’S PUBLICATIONS. 


g Adopted in Training Colleges and at P.T. Centre Schools, for Pupil Teachers, Scholarship, 
and Certificate Students. 








Now Ready. 3rd Edition. Crown Svwvo. 640 pp. Price 3s. 6d. 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


A Text-Book PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED with ORIGINAL MAPS, DIAGRAMS, &c. &c. 


With an APPENDIX of EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 
By SAMUEL BROOK, 


Head Master of the Senior Practising Schools, Westminster Training College. 


LL LIPPPPLIPPY PILI UW 





OPINIONS. 


The Schoolmaster says :—‘ A Text-Book on Geography is not attractive simply | From H. E. Hutt, Esq., Head Teacher, Hackney P. T. Centre, London School 

because it is mew. ‘The increased attention now given to the subject has tempted | Board :—‘I have examined it, and consider it excellent. Mr. Brook and his 

many mere compilers to issue manuals; indeed, their name is legion. Mr. Brook’s | Publisher may be proud of such an admirable book.’ 

work, however, is the outcome of long and successful experience as the Headmaster From H. Hanrorp, Esq., Little London Board School, Willenhall :—‘I shall 
{the Practising School connected with the Westminster Training College, and can | recommend it to the students of my Scholarship and Certificate Classes ’ 

be commended with confidence to ‘“‘ Pupil Teachers, and Scholarship, Certificate, ee ; , : i a a : 

and Matriculation Candidates,” for whom it is specially prepared. It is equally _ From the Principal Midland Scholarship and Certificate Centre :— We consider 

suited to any Student who desires to secure a general knowledge of the World, it a decided step forward in the treatment of its subject, and it should have a large 
and particularly of the British Empire, the description of which occupies fully half sale. We shall place it on our list.’ 

{this large volume. Each country is, as it were, approached from the sea; the From Mr. G. H. Sparrow, Scholarship and Correspondence Classes :—‘I shall 

coast . ry pa ae the interior, physical features (mountains, rivers, &c.), are | not fail to recommend it.’ 

described in order; the resources, industries, and commerce are explained; pro- . " , : : . 

Vinces, important towns, and historical sites are similarly noted ; featlon pumadiene ? From Mr. E. Priesttey, Head Master, Kendrick Middle School, Reading nia 

ae enumerated ; and the character Of the inhabitants, their religion, and their form It certainly is the best in the market, and should have an enormous sale. 

| government are separately indicated. More than six hundred pages of well- From Mr. J. W. Rymer, B.A., Head Master, Wesleyan School, Barnsley :— 

selected information, admirably arranged for the learner’s eyes, good type, good | ‘Mr. Brook’s ‘* Descriptive Geography ” is sure to be a favourite wherever known. 

paper, good binding, with sketch-maps, and diagrams, at a remarkably low price | It is exceedingly interesting in style and matter, as well as attractive in appear- 

~this book will be in great demand by those for whom it is intended. A few pages ance; it renders the study of geography alike easy and pleasant, and its information 

ol suggestive questions and a full index of about two thousand names form two | js up to date.’ 

valuable appendices. From Mr. Ep. A. Mitts, Scholarship and Certificate Coach, Croydon >—‘ It 
From an Inspecror’s Assistant :—‘It is a thoroughly practical work by a | certainly deserves the name of “ Descriptive.” 1 do not know any general geo- 

practical man; matter, style, print, and maps are everything that can be desired, | graphy that so fully describes towns and coasts as this does. The geography of 

and the diagrams cannot fail to be very helpful to the student.’ Africa is particularly good.” 





lor SCIENCE STUDENTS and MEDICAL STUDENTS of the First Year. 


SECOND EDITION. PRICE 2s. 6d. 
THE 


CLEMENTS OF HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, 


BY 
WALKER OVEREND., ™M.B., B.A. (Oxon.), B.Sc. (Lond.), 


Late Scholar of Balliol College and Radcliffe Travelling Fellow ; Deputy Lecturer on Physiology at 
St. George's Hospital, London, W. 











Profusely Illustrated by Diagrams drawn and engraved from Original Sketches by the Author. 


deat EE HOSPITAL says :—‘‘As an elementary work on the subject of Animal Physiology, it is certainly wonderfully 

and well written ; the arrangement of the various sections is excellent, and great pains have been taken with the illustrations. 
a preat —— small book, as a whole, we have nothing but praise to bestow, and the author has produced a book which will be 
is pet Aca ‘2 sudente commencing Physiology, and although the subject matter is purely elementary in itself, yet the whole subject 
slates = with that scientific accuracy and detail which is usually so conspicuously absent in elementary works of this kind. Again, 
coe | int in favour of the book is that the author has not endeavoured to popularise the subject of Physiology by writing in a 
Popular strain, and so appealing to badly educated minds, but has maintained a high standard of technical precision throughout.” 


london: JOSEPH HUGHES & Co. Pilgrim Strest, Ludgate Hill, BL. 
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W. & R.CHAMBERS’S RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS, 











CHAMBERS’S EXPRESSIVE READERS. 
Matter fresh and interesting, Graduation thorough, Illustrations new, Type bold and clear, Binding durable, 
a ¢€ s. d. 
Expressive Primer, Part I 32poges O 3 | Expressive Reader, Book ITI. + ss s+ Igzpages ] Q 
re II. 8, 04 a Mm a ms a —_— 14 
Infant Reader 80 0 6 Vv : . 2 16 
Reader, Book I. 128 08 " : a 
, - a 130 09 » Wi oe oe + 256 ,, 16 
CHEMISTRY, IRORGARIC. By the late Profe Witson, Revised and | LATIN. ‘Third Year's Course, Cesar, Book I., and Sentences to be translated 
balarged H. G. Manan, M.A., Fellow of Queen's College . Oxford. New from English into Latin. Price gd. 
to thle co ten ee cine Ap of the eb DICTATION EXERCISES, for the Upper Standards. Price 6d. 
n this re-issue there is given as an Appendix the arrangement of the elements in | 
natural groups, « e or me | SHORT EXERCISES IN MENTAL ARITHMETIC. These Exercises are s 
} — i = any — lel ts peri ic ys vk ms + ry ng 4 7 chemical numerous and comprehensive as to include all possible phases of questions 
knowledge , . : ™ : that mae, OO gegenee. Standards I. to V., 4d. each; Standards VI. and V1! 
PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, With Analysis of Sentences, and combined, 4. = 
numerous Exercises, by W. WaLLace Duntor, M.A. Price 1s. 4d. BOOK-KEEPING, Stage I. Transactions, Business Books, Personal and other 
CHAMBERS'S BRIEF GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD. Containing full | Accounts, with Exercises and Solutions. Price 6d. 
Geographical Definitions, Maps, Illustrations and Diagrams. Price 1s | BOOK-KEEPING, RULED BOOKS FOR STAGE I. Two Books, ad. eac 
SHORT ESSAYS FOR STANDARDS Vi. and VII, With General Head- BOOK-KEEPING, Stage II. Bills of Exchange, Transactions, Journal, Double 
ings, Summaries, and a List of Subjects suitable for Essays. Price 1s. entry Accounts. Price 6d. 
MENSURATION, for the Specific Subject and for Pupil Teachers. Numerous Tw 
Examples, Exerci es, and Diagrams, with Answers. Stage |.—Preliminary BOOK- - eine RULED BOOKS FOR STAGE Il. Two Books, 3. 
Arithmetic, Square Root, Geometrical Problems, Mensuration of Surfaces, &c. each 
Price 6d Stage 11 Iriangles, the Circle, Land Surveying, &c. ‘Price 4d. PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC. By T. B. Etzery. For Standards III. to 
Stage II1.—Solids, the Sphere, Right Cone, Cylinder. Price 4d. Complete, | Vil. Part I., r¢d.; Part L1., 1$d.; Part I[1., 2d. In One Volume, cloth, 
3 parts in one, cloth, rs. 4d. without Answers, 6d. Answers separately, 3d. 
ee By Joun Don, M.A. With Examples, Exercises, and Diagrams. | GH AMBERS’S SPELLING TEACHER AND MANUAL OF DICTATION. 
First Year's Course. Price 6d. Book I1.—Sec nd Year's Course. | Containing Classified Lists of Words and Exercises framed on these 
Pre © sed Book IIl.—Third Year's Course. Price 6d. The three parts in | Lists, so as to Teach Correct Spelling from the Actual Use of Words. Price 
one volume, with Appendix, adapted to the Syllabus of the South Kensington | zs. 6d. 
Science Department Price 2s. 
PHYSIOGRAPHY, Elementary and Advanced. Adapted to the Syliabus of the cunneeer? aime ey nee ge Lists of Words from 
South Kensington Science Department. By the late ANDREW FINDLATER, | ns a eee a 
M.A., LL.D. New Edition, by Davip Forsyru, M.A., D.Sc. With Dia- | SELECT POETRY FOR RECITATION. Second Series. With Copious and 
grams, Questions and Examination Papers. Elementary Course, price 2s. | Simple Notes. Standards I., rd.; IL, rd.; IIL, rd.; 1V., ad.; V., VL. 


Advanced Co urse, price as. 6d. 


VIL., in one, ad. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 47, ‘Paterncater Row; London and Edinburgh. 





AYRES’ TRAINING & CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES. 


2.222244 4 Yt et) 


1894. 


CLASSES FOR JULY, 


Witt Commence at tue WARD SCHOOLS, 181, ALDERSGATE STREET, E.C. 


On WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 30TH, AT 7 P.M. 





Best obtainable preparation guaranteed. 


CORRESPONDENCE CLASS COMMENCES SEPT. 8ru. 


SPECIAL POINTS IN CONNECTION WITH THE CLASS.—(1) Work is regularly sent and promptly returned 
2) Full solutions are given to all Arithmetic, Algebra, Parsing and Analysis, with Explanatory Notes. (3) Model 
Answers are sent to all Typical Questions, Essays, etc. Many of these are written by Mr. A. T. Flux, who was FIRST 
ON THE SCHOLARSHIP LIST, 1881. (4) A Special Course of Papers in Grammar, School Management, History, 
Arithmetic, and Algebra is given. (5) The Course of Papers includes all the most recent questions. (6) The Fee is 
strictly inclusive. (7) Any Candidate may test the work for One Month before joining. 


DRAWING CLASSES. 


Classes for all subjects for May, 1894, commence in September. The 


number of Students for each subject is strictly limited. 
cent. of all Students in Freehand, Model, 


successful last May. 


Ninety-five pe 
and Light and Shade, wert 


vee. 


For Prospectuses, Detailed Results, etc., apply to 
Mr. H. B. AYRES, 4, Arundel Square, Barnsbury, London, N- 
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OUR BOOKS FOR FEMALE P.T.'s. 














EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


Extract from Recent Memorandum on the Training and Instruction 
of Pupil Teachers. 





are not taught.’ 





‘Much yet remains to be desired in regard to accuracy and fulness 
of knowledge, especially in Geography, Grammar, History, and the Principles 
of Arithmetic. The failures chiefly occur in those subjects which happen 
not to be included in the ordinary school course, ¢.g., in the case of P.T’s 
in Infants’ Schools, or in a Girls’ School in which History and Geography 











PENMANSHIP. 


pap” ADOPTED AT P. T. CENTRE SCHOOLS. 


HISTORY: 


Now Ready, with Maps. Price 2s. 6d, 


hesimile of Ruling adopted by the Education Department. | | OUTLINES OF BRITISH HISTORY. 


HUGHES’S 


MIPIL TEACHERS’ COPY -BOOK 


48 pages. ONE SHILLING. 
te Specially prepared for > the use of Pupil Teachers, and contains all | 
Copies set for many years ia] Mané- Writing at P.T. Examinations. 


Forty Marks are given for the exercise in Copy Setting at P.T. Examinations, the 
ment of which often places a P.T. in a position to secure the highest grant 


rded instead of the medium one. F 
Every page a fac-simile of the Ruling adopted by the Education Department. 

Every copy a _fac-simeile in length of those set by the Government. 

Alternate pages of large and small hand. 

A complete set of small letters arranged in order of difficulty. 

Complete sets of large and small-hand Capitals in order of formation. 

An invaluable book of reference in Hand-Writing, specially designed as an exercise | 
»n Hughes’s Art of Hand-Writing for Pupil Teachers. 


a" Specimen Post Free, 9d. 


GRAM MAR. 


3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 


DR. BEACH’S ENGLISH. 


|. W. Wren, E sq.» Head Master, Pupil Teachers’ School, De ptford 

4ndon School Board):—‘I think Dr. BEacu’s ‘* E nglish” an 

lmurable book. It meets the wants of P.T’s. better than. any work 
‘know. I shall certainly recommend it for use here.’ 








The SENIOR LEC TU RER (English Training College) :—‘ Admirably 
ited for its purpose.’ 


ARCH. FLEMING, Esq., M.A., Head Master, Lossiemouth Public 

hool, Elgin :—*I have examined Dr. BEACcH’s *‘ English” with care, 
‘nd shall introduce it at once to P.T’s. and advanced ex-standard 
; ym as far and away the best text-book I can put into their hands. 
‘od on ten copies. 


ka” Specimen Post Free, Qs. 





For P.T’s. and Matriculation Students. 


BY 
H. BOYD-CARPENTER, M.A., 
University Extension Lecturer on Llistory, 
AND 


G. EE. GREEN, M.A., 
English Master at the Leys, Cambridge; Senior, Historical Tripos, 
1885 ; and Senior Whewell International Law Scholar. 

The Daily Telegraph says :—‘ A most comprehensive and valuable little volume is 
“ Outlines of British History,” published by Joseph Hughes and Co., for the benefit of 
Pupil-Teachers and Matriculation Students most surely have not only a large 
circulation, but an abiding pli ace on our bookshelves.’ 

The lrish News says :—' The book is worthy of a place in every student's library.’ 

The Bradford Daily Telegraph says ;—* The authors appear to have done their 
work conscientiously and well.’ 

The Globe says :—‘ \t professes to give only asummary of the history of England and 
its acquisitions, and the condensing has been well done. ‘Ihe facts are up to date, and 
the tone is thoroughly impartial.’ 

The Scottish Leader says :—‘ An uncommonly good specimen of its kind.’ 

The Educationa! News says :—‘ It fulfils its rode exceedingly well.’ 


Bev” Specimen Post Free, 2s. 


ARITHMETIC, 


Crown 8vo. Sonal E ‘dition. Extra cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


GIRLS’ ARITHMETIC. 


By A. C. Dixon, M.A., Senior Wrangler, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and GEORGE Beacu, M.A., LL. D., Head Master of the 


Higher Grade School, Macclesfield. 

The Teachers’ Aid says :—‘ This idea of specialising arithmetic for girls is a good 
idea and well carried out. The collaboration of a Senior Wrangler with the master of a 
public elementary school has produced the practical yet scholarly result which might 
have been anticipated. ‘The pupil will find that special pains and detailed attention to 
processes and eae have been given for her help; the teacher will find the book a sure 
guide to intelligent teaching.’ 

The Educational News says: 


meticians, especially girls.’ 
An Inspector's Assistant writes -—‘It is an excellent book for pupil teachers and 


candidates for schol: wship and certificate examinations. ‘The proofs of the rules, 
written in simple lenguage, should make it a most valuable book to teachers 


enerall 
eageal ney” Specimen Post Free, 2s. 





—‘ The book is an admirable one for all young arith 





JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., PILGRIM STREET, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 


By Dr. CORNWELL, F.R.G:S. 





‘We are qualified by ample trial of the books in our own classes to speak to their great efficiency and value. We have never known 
so much interest evinced or so much progress s made as since we ¢ have employed these as our school books..—EDUCATIONAL Times, 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 84th Edition. 3s. 6d.; or with 


30 Maps on Steel, «s. 6d. 


* This volume of some 300 pages contains a greater number of Facts, Physical 
and Political, than we ever remember to have seen packed into a school hand- 
book Io each section are appended judicious exercises.’—///ustrated London 
News 


A SCHOOL ATLAS. Consisting of 30 small Maps. A com- 


panion Atlas to the Author's ‘School Geography.’ as. 6d.; or 4s. coloured. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 64th Edition, 1s.; or 


with 48 pp. of Questions, 1s. 4d. Questions, 6d. 
*An admirable introduction to the more advanced steps of geographical 
science.’ } n Bull. 


POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. A Selection of Short and 


Easy Poems for Reading and Recitation. 1eth Edition. 1s. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN & CO.; HAMILTON & CO.; 





ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 
64th Edition. 2s. red leather; or 1s. gd. cloth. 
‘The excellence of the grammar published by the late Dr. Allen and Dr 
Cornwell makes us almost despair of witnessing any decided improvement ip 
this department.’—A thenaum, 


GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. An Introduction to Allen 
and Cornwell’s ‘School Grammar.’ 84th Edition. 1s. cloth; od. sewed, 
* This simple introduction is as good a book as can be used.’—SSectator. 


*,* The Book is enlarged by a section on Word Building, with Exercises for 
Young Children. 


THE YOUNG COMPOSER. Progressive Exercises in English 
Composition. 47th Edition. 1s. 6d. Key, 3s. 


‘The plan of the work is very superior. We are persuaded that this little book 
will be iam valuable to the intelligent instructor.’ Westminster Review. 


SPELLING FOR BEGINNERS. A Method of Teaching 


Reading and Spelling at the same time. 4th Edition. 1s. 


W. KENT & CO. EDINBURGH: OLIVER & BOYD. 








BIRKBECK TRAINING GLASSES. 


Approved by Education Dept. (Art. 103). 


CO-DIRECTORS: 
Messrs. CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.), and 
THOMPSON, B.A. Hons. (Lond.). 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION. 


Special attention to weak subjects. 





Fre (Scholarship or Certificate, both sexes), 15g, per quarter. 
Apply to Mr. CARTWRIGHT, East Finchley, London, N. 
The 1893 Certificate Class closed. 

The 1894 Scholarship Class. 1st Papers sent out September 4th. 


New Quarters for Oral Classes commence first Saturday in January, 
April, Fuly, and October. , 


CODE BOOK-KEEPING, &. 
SARLL’S BOOK-KEEPING FOR NEW CODE. 


Stage I., Introductory ; Practical; III., Theory or Journalising. Each 
48 yp. Price 4d. Full fd MS. B Jooks, ad. each. Schoolmaster says:— 
* They are the dest and cheapest manuals of the kind in the market.’ 


SARLL’S PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING. 


Eighth Edition. Teachers’ Aid says :— There is no cheaper and ~~ 
uide.’ Consists of Grad. Exercises and Exam. Papers, with /udd or ou 
cys. r28pp. Is. 


SARLL’S DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK - KEEPING. 


Sixth Edition. 2s. Complete with fwd? or outline keys. Practical 

Teacher says:— We heartily recommend it as the dest and cheapest 

manual we have seen.’ For Soc. of Arts Exam., Civil Service, &c. 240 pp. 

MS. Books, 1s. 

*,* Specimen Copies at one-third off, or Teachers can have 
arcels or inspection post free from A. SARLL, A.K.C. (Lecturer 
eople’s Palace, E., Polytechnic, W., &c.), 62, Oakley Rd., London,N. 

Twenty Lessons by Correspondence Jor 10s. 6d. 


London: GEORGE GILL & SONS, 13, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





EVENING CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 
BELL’S REGISTERS. 


THE NEW EVENING SCHOOL CODE marks a new 


Educational era, Evening Schools are to receive greater encou- 
ravement from the Department. The Annual Examination is a 
thing of the past, and REGISTRATION is the keystone of the new 
system. A new kind of register being smperatively necessary, 
Messrs. Bett have much pleasure in meme ing that their New 


Registers, specially prep: ared for, and adapted to, the a ag 
of the **ACLAND” Code of 1893, will be ready immediately, ir 
thi forms : 


A. Admission and Withdrawal, with Fees, Subjects of Instruc- 
tion, Hours, and other information ready to the hand of Teachers, 
Managers, and Inspectors. Form A will be found suitable to small 
schools. Price 1s, 4d. net. 

Form B is like Form A, but contains places for 160 names, to 

the requirements of larger schools, Price 1s, 8d. net. 

kor Cisas parate Sudject Register for sixty-five names, and 
contait ufficient number of spaces for the probable maximum 
number of attendances, with full directions as per Code and Instruc- 
tions, and much other useful information. Price ts. net, 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York St., Covent Garden. 


FRENCH LESSONS AND CLASSES. 


PREPARATION FOR ALL EXAMINATIONS. 
COACHING BY POSIT 


Mons. CH. DAMIENS, B.Sc., 13, Crane Grove, Holloway, N. 





Damiens' ‘FRENCH IN TERSS MONTHS,’ Post Free, 1/6. 


we Address, or Educational Supply Association, 


Now Ready. Third Edition. Demy 8vo. Extra cloth, Price Q/- 


INDISPENSABLE to SCHOLARSHIP CANDIDATES. 
XAVIER DE MAISTRE. 


LA JEUNE SIBERIENNE 


A JUXTALINEAR TRANSLATION, WITH NOTES, 
By F. E. DARQUE, 
For Sixteen Years Principal French Master, Dulwich College. 





The Teachers? Aid says :—‘ To Scholarship Candidates it is simply invaluable 

The Educational News says —‘Those who require to study this work f ft 
Examination, will find it their interest to get, and get up this Edition. The: yse who 
wish an easy, pleasant, and well-written French book for perusal in the course 0! 
revising their French studies, cannot readily supply themselves with a book more 
helpful than this.’ 

The Star says ;— The translation has been made as literal as possible, and to be 
able to dispense with a Dictionary is indeed a luxury.’ 
| The Phonetic Journal says *The work will be found very useful by 2! 
learners of French who desire good reading practice.’ 

The School Board Chronicle says—‘ An easy and economical method f ren 
dering the English Student of French familiar with a large French voc abulary, 
without the trouble of consulting a dictionary.’ 

The School Guardian says :—‘ Footnotes are particularly good: 

The Civil Service Gazette says >—‘ * An invaluable help. 
is not a royal road to learning, there is aurely nearly as an attractive one. 
are too few books of this kind to be hi ad 


| London : JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., Pilgrim n Street, Ludgate Hill, BC. EC. 


ARCHBISHOPS’ CERTIFICATE 


Guide ; How to Qualify ; Pamphlet; List of Money Prizes ; 
Syllabus ; and Specimen esson. Post free, 6Gd- 


‘SCHOLARSHIP. FREE TUITION. 


List of Money Prizes ; Pamphlets; and Specimen Lesson 
Post free, Gade 


Address: Fs ACH ATES, 14, PERCY STREET, HULL 
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GREGORY’ S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 








Crown 8vo., 420 pp. NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. Price as. 6d. 


INCOMPARABLY THE BEST ELEMENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHY EVER PUBLISHED. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHY, 


WITH NUMEROUS ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By R. A. GREGORY, 
Oxford University Extension Lecturer ; Honours Medallist in Physiography ; Formerly Computor to Solar Physics Committee, The 
Royal College of Science, South Kensington ; Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society ; Foreign Correspondent of the 
«Revue Générale des Sciences,’ 
UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY OF EXPERTS. 


J]. BANNISTER, Esq., Stepney Pupil Teachers’ School, Trafalgar Square, E., | 
writes: —' We like the book very much and intend to use it at once. Please send 
thirty- two copies. 

}. W. SM TH, Esq., B.A. (Lond.), Central Higher Grade School, Hull, 

ites :—* | am delighted with the book, and have at once introduced it here.’ 

_ Miss E. J. CLAYDEN, P.T.’s Central Classes, Simms Cross, Widnes :— 

‘Gregory's Physiography ” is simply splendid, and I intend it to supersede the 
dinary ‘‘ Physical Geography” in use in my classes.’ 

4. HARVEY SMITH, Esq., Wesleyan Higher Grade School, Hanley, writes :— 
‘I consider it is most admirable and thorough. It is certainly a more complete 
manual than any I have previously seen on the subject.’ 

D. “ NTON, Esq., School-house, Macduff, writes :-—‘ I have now carefully 
examined the Physiography, and have no hesitation in saying that it is one of the 
est books on the subject that I know.’ 

ARTHU R WHEATLEY, Esgq., B.A., B.Sc., Lecturer on Physiography, Tech 
nical College, Bradford, writes :—— The best I have seen. 1| shall recommend it.’ 

PHOS. HU DSON, Esq., Rodley Board School, Leeds, writes :—‘ As a teacher 
{ Physiography for many years I hail with pleasure the publication of such a work 
at so SI ull a price. 

ALEX. NN SELL, Esq., Lecturer on Physiography, Sowerby Bridge :—‘ The 
best in the market undoubtedly, and I shall introduce it. 

F. TROUT, Esq., Ch. Ch. Boys’ School, Newark, writes :—‘ Consider it an 
excellent book. It is a little singular that this very evening I received a note from a 
friend of mine who teaches Physiography at the University College, Nottingham, 
mentioning this same book, and recommending me to adopt it. 1 shall certaialy 

Jopt it. 





A LONDON SCIENCE WRITER AND LECTURER says :—‘ Gregory's 
book on Physiography is truly excellent, and meets all the wants of the student in a 
thoroughly workmanlike way.’ 

JOHN R. MALEY, Lec turer on Physiography, Poplar, E., writes :—‘ Shall 
certainly recommend it this season.’ 

JAS. WALLIS, Esq., St. ‘Thomas Charterhouse Pupil Teacher Centre, Goswell 
Road, E.C., writes :—‘ Its great feature is the splendid way in which the Physical 
and Astronomical Geography is treated.’ 

JAS. WAUGH, Esq., B.A., Higher Grade School, Howard Gardens, Cardiff, 
writes :—‘ I am so pleased with it that I intend to introduce it into my school. It 
is just such g book as I have wished for a long time—one simple enough to be used 
almost as a Geographical Reader, and at the same time just condensed enough to 
make suitable answers to the science questions. | am particularly pleased with the 
Astronomical part, Your manner of dealing with this difficult section of the 
Syllabus, and the accompanying illustrations, are capital.’ 

T. BASTOW, Esq., B.A., B.Sc., Head Master of the Shipley Technical 
Schools :—‘I am exc cedingly ple: used | with Gregory's Physiography, and shall 
certainly bring it into use in my classes.’ 

GEO. TURNER, E Sq., Science Lecturer, St. Paul’s School, Middlesbro’, 
writes :—‘ I beg to thank you very warmly for the excellent work on Physiography 
you sent me. I think very highly of it, and shall use it in our Physiography class 

this year.’ 
THOMAS SCALLAN, Esq., Temple Street Science School, Sligo, writes :— 
. Superior to ) any other text-book I he ave seen on the subject.’ 


Now Ready. Price 4s. Tilustrated. Post Free, 3s. 


ADVANCED PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
By R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S., ~¢ J. C. CHRISTIE, F.G.S., 





Oxford University Extension Lecturer. 
THE NEWCASTLE DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘ We are glad to welcome | 
text-book of “‘ Advanced Physiography ” by Mr. Richard Gregory, which is sup- 
plementary to the elementary work of the author. This volume, like the other, 


the scrappy or superfluous about it. The sections are well-jointed, and the style is 
very simple and direct. Mr. Christie adds three excellent chapters upon the condi- 
tion of the earth’s interior. The diagrams and illustrations are numerous and good, 
and the book is well indexed, and the work of an able teacher all over.’ 

f'HE EDUCATIONAL NEWS says :—‘ The perfect mastery of an expert is 


than ordinarily acceptable class-book. Every essential item of knowledge and law 
f science rec juired to give a full and precise synopsis of the wide range of experience 
od epi unation included in Physiography, seems to have its due place and exact 

Proportion allotted to it. Such portions of the work as fall within ‘‘the domain of 

ge log "have been, with great boldness of speculative treatment, presented to the 
tudent in a s¢ ientific and philosophical manner by J. C. Christie, lecturer in geology 
in the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College.’ 


Lecturer in Geology at the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College. 
NATURE, August roth, 1893, says :—‘ We confidently recommend the book to 
the notice of teachers, for it is certainly one of the most excellent expositions of the 


| subject we have yet seen. 
covers its ground better than any other on the subject. ‘There is nothing either of | 


Mr. T. W. PIPER, St. Katherine’s Training College, Tottenham, says :-—‘ We 


| shall at once adopt it at the College.’ 


Mr. BOWMONT J. H. R. WEDDELL, M.A., Head Master, Burgh School, 


| Selkirk, says :—‘ A student who goes carefully through Gregory’s two books, need 
- | fear no exam., either elementary or advanced.’ 
seen in every paragré aph and each detail, as well as in the entire plan, of this more | 


Mr. THOS. W. BERRY, F.C.S., A.C.P., Head Master of Christ Church 
| School, Stone, Staffs., says:—‘ Many thanks for ‘‘ Advanced Physiography.” 
To those who have Mr. Gregory’s elementary work, my advice is procure at once 
the advanced supplement ; and to those who have neither I should say procure both. 
I'hey are undoubtedly the best text-books on this popular branch of Science with 
which I am acquainted, and the student who thoroughly masters their contents, 
need not fear the May Exams. . . . ‘The Advanced book will be in great demand.’ 


In the Press. “By ‘the same Authors. Price 6s. 


HONOURS PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


One of H.M.I. says :—‘I find several questions for the Scholarship Examination, 1891, taken verbatim from Gregory’s book.’ 


ADOPTED IN TRAINING COLLEGES AND P.T. CENTRE SCHOOLS. 
THIRD EDITION. Crown Svo. Extra Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL AND ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Specially designed for Pupil Teachers and Scholarship and Certificate Candidates. WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
OPINION S. 





ONE OF THE B EST- KNOWN EDUCATIONALISTS OF THE DAY 
mites :—* Mr. Gregory’s Mz ~ al is simply magnificent. 
CHARLES W. REECE, Esq., Lecturer on Gec graphy, Pupil Teachers’ School, 
mas Street, London, E.., writes :—‘ I have no hesitation in saying that the book 
Mr. Gregory should be proud of it. I shall certainly recommend 
© not ¢ mly in the hands of those for whom it is especially written, 
y teacher of gee graphy. The illustrations, type, and style of pub 
r appreciated by all. 
TH EU iNIVi RSITY CORRESPONDENT says >—‘ This Manual begins with 
*xplanations of various lineal, angular, and superficial measurements 
and ends with a short classification of the races of mankind. 
' shout full and lucid ; the matter good and well chosen ; the 
drawings are highly instructive (¢.g., those illustrating the causes 
on pp. 154, 156); the printing is clear; the binding, and execution of 
thing to be desired ; and at the end of most of the eighteen chap- 
k is divided, there is a useful summary of the contents of the 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE MAGAZINE says :—‘ Astronomical 
and Physical phenomena are dealt with in such a comprehensive, simple, and 
accurate manner, as must at once recommend it to pupil teachers and scholarship 
students, for whom it is primarily intended. ‘Teachers of Elementary, and even 
advanced Physiography, would do well to adopt it as a text-book; while our own 
students would find the Astronomical portions particularly helpful at the end of 


their first year. ‘The style is lucid, and easy for Elementary students to under 


stand; the numerous illustrations and diagrams are excellent. A recapitulation at 


the end of each chapter will be found very useful fur examination work. 


NATURE says :—‘ The general conception and arrangements of this volume are 
very good, and the same may be said of the detailed treatment of most of the subjects 


discussed. The chapter on the rotation ofthe Earth and consequent phenomena is ex 


ceedingly good, as is the following one on its revolution. The account of eclipses and 
| of the tides is exceedingly good, and well calculated to render these phenomena 


intelligible to learners. ‘The chapters on the atmosphere and its movements are also 
The numerous 


clear and instructive, as are those on oceans and ocean currents. 
illustrations are clear, and elucidate some of the more difficult problems discussed.’ 


LONDON: JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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xiv THE PR. ACTIC. AL 





TEACHER. 





MIDLAND CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES, 


a a a a ee hme me ee ee ee ee 


Government Inspectors, Principals of Colleges, Head Teachers, and Past and Present 
Students combine in recommending these Classes for sound and thorough work. 


SCHOLARSHIP, 1893. 


CERTIFICATE, 1893 


SPLENDID COURSE OF PREPARATION IN ALL SUBJECTS. 
ALL CLASSES CLOSE EARLY. 
Students who intend joining for NEXT EXAMINATION should write for Prospectus at once. 


FIVE METHODS OF PAYMENT to setect From, inctuoinc NO PASS, NO PAY 


Full particulars post free. 


Organising Secretary, Cliff House, Ranmoor, Sheffield. 





CERTIFICATE EXAM. 


(lst or 2nd Year.) 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAM. 


HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL COACHING BY CORRESPONDENCE, 


No fees unless successful first time. Backward students mrade to pass. 
Exceptionally low terms. Addressed envelope for particulars, list of successes, 
&c., Georce Henry Srarrow, Forest Gate, London, E. 

N.B.—Teachers who intend taking Papers are invited to communicate at an 
early date with Mr. Sparrow. The Boe for these Exams. having been the 
speciality for the past eight years, with increasing success each year, there is little 
fear of failure now. Dull students are got through safely, and bright ones pushed 
ato First Division. 

The increasing demands of each year’s Exam. should warn candidates to engage 
a Coach, making a sfecia/ity of his or her requirements. 





J. JENNINGS & CO., 


TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE, 


DEPTFORD, S.E. 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 


Classes for :— 


Certificate Matriculation 
Scholarship Languages 
Sciences Scripture 
Drawing Special Subjects 


Certificate Pupils may join for English only if desired. 
FEES QUARTERLY. 
PUPILS MAY JOIN AT ANY TIME. 
ENCLOSE STAMP FOR PROSPECTUS AND FULL PARTICULARS. 





CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE; Unique System ; 
Numerous Recent Successes; 600 Passes. Preparation also for 
other examinations. 100 per cent. Passes secured in last London 
University Matriculation and Scholarship Examinations, ALL 
IN FIRST CLASS. 
guaranteed. 


PROSPECTUS FREE. 


J. KEEFE, F.RO.S., 63, “BOLD ST., LIVERPOOL. 


Thorough tuition and rapid progress | 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS $ COCOA. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


‘By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations 


| digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well 


| fi avoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 


selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicate) 
It is by t 
judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to diseas¢: Hundreds of sub 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. W 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure bloo 
and a properly nourished frame.’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in Packets, by 
labelled thus : 


JAMES EPPS & Co.,Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR THE 


SCHOLARSHIP AND CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS 


Graduated Courses, Notes, Solutions, &c. 


CERTIFICATE MATHEMATICS ; Course in 14 weeks. 


Highly Successful, 


Address: 








Low Fees. 


‘Tutor,’ Kidsgrove, Stoke-on-Trent. 


Prospectus Free. 








>OR SALE.— Practical Teacher, Vol. XII. (bound 
(12s.) 7s. 6d. ; Teachers’ Aid, Vols. XI, XIL, XIIL, 

XIV. (bound), each i, ) 2s. 8d. ; Livesey’s How to Teach vith 
metic (2s. 6d.) 1s. od. ; Livesey’s " How to Teach Reading (1s. 6d. 
Is. 2d. ; Livesey’s How to Teach Grammar (2s. ) 1s. 6d. ; Moffatt’ 
P. T.’s Cc ourse, First Year (4s.) 2s. 8d. Moffatt’s P.T.’s Cours 
Second Year (5s.) 3s. 4d. ; Page’s Pupil "Teachers" Handbook (94. 
7d. ; Chambers’ British History (2s. 6d.) 1s. 8d. ; Hamblin Smith’ 
Arithmetic (3s. 6d.) 2s. 4d. ; Cape’s Early Roman Empire, Is. 2¢ 
(All new). Offers for all or part.—J. Gaskell, 25, Fleet Street 
Pemberton, near Wigan. 





Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 


MENTAL SCIENCE and LOGIC for TEACHERS 


By THOS. CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.Sc., 


Double Graduate in Mental Science. 


‘The Teachers’ Aid’ says :—‘ Every Teacher going in for Certifics 
should get a copy of this admirable text-book.’ 


London: JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, B. 
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DOMESTIC ECON( My. 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR : 


Pupil Teachers, Students in Training, Certificate 
Candidates, and Schoolmistresses. ‘~ 


= pou re i 
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me L-HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY (Elements of, By WALKER SEC, V.—CLOTHING AND LAUNDRY WORK. ‘By. Miss Mans, 
OvereND, M.B., BLA. (Oxon.). B,Se;' (Lond:), Yate Scholar of Lecturer at the Domestic Economy Training School, 
Balliol College, and Radcliffe Travelling Fellow, Md Lec- 
arer on Physiology at St. George’s Hospital, London cae ae, bial ili = oe 
is secti s profusely illustrated diagrams wi and EC, se OLD- MANAGEM XPENSES, 
Chis m rigioal canon tak the =a ares INVESTMENTS. By Mrs. Burcwin, Member of the mre 
. National Union of Teachers; Head Mistress Orange Street Board 
; DOMESTIC HYGIENE (as per Stage sh fe ae School, Southwask, 3 
Department). By ELIZABETH J, Reals <a 
———— Sec. VIl.—HOW TO MAKE THE HOME PRETTY. By May 
i IIl—PREPARATION OF FOOD FOR THE SICK, by Morris. 
AUPRED CarPeNTeR, M.D, D.R.H,, Examiner to the London RB The Section dealing with Elementary Human Physiology has 


and Cambridge Universities, _ been included owing to the recommendation of the Royal Commission 
sacinseiilaasige »on Education, 


IV PLAIN COOKERY. By Mrs. - WwW. ‘Goruann, Gold The first two Sections of the Book, therefore, exactly meet, in all 
Medalist in Cookery, &&e, respects, the requirements of the First or Elementary Stage in, Hygiene. 








UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS, 


Domestic Beonomy at one of the largest London beat we Classes.—‘ 1 consider the work excellent in every respect, any student om 4 
t the Examination, The act Sa ok Porddsuy. te eniete sre ble, as the science of Sak SARORe Be entecntcns Yabuen te; nae 1 teow ot wo bee 
The subject matter is full, concise, and correct. eid aly 


be obtained by re: arts of many large a Sonttinats Ween subjects, is 
pesented complete in the clearest possible manner. It is the only only book which comers adequately the ro Bylinb abus for the Examination, 
lis undoubtedly the best work on this wide su subjec 
From the \cmonstrator to a large School Béard. See sealed stich a book should be in + school where ic Economy is taken as a specific subject. 
le for reference by teac and was well used, the number and quality of the passes in this subject Weals teen be eae improved,’ 
tor of Schools—* A most exhaustive treatise on a very important subject.’ . 
‘er of one of the largest Pupil Teachers’ Centre Schools (London School Board).—' This is ive ay book for the use of the P.T.’s, I have been 
1y, without hesitation, that it is the best book I know on the subject for the use of 





PRESS OPINIONS. 


7 aye =" eres hbase, gp Girne ss soe, Swrast, hes Bit Sepennst schiees of Dement, Kitacte hese on gh cm 
nd substantial manual before us. The editor, panes Os composite and comprehensive pr + of the subject, 

ranches to different hands ; and he has succeeded in sonnei <n eee seven sections of the book a writer em! . 
feel sure, WIR ROE Gas only: be found to meet every connected the primary soc ew sae th de punll. ener end mamma ft poems ibe 
Economy, but it prove useful to those ye Re Cee wabjec, and othe many howsenives who have to put its 


he oe om are re A ere eee of re ae, Se Se see fewer than seven different 


. . levigned for the use: of pupil teachers, students in training 
«hn cert te cxamination, and, moreover, contains so much seasible and 
we saic 3 


5 says} een ee ee ee 


therwise be 
says —‘ May Morris adds a lively sketch, which all ladies should fo tor Make the Home Pry” Th rome ie bh nat aod chp, and 
rt 
in says -—' Housekeepers of any degree of wealth might derive Sapien hiahs tpn donsninlc ehainis pila up tnt: Sout the bei? 
The Monch “ry —‘An admirable manual either for the school-room or the > nhgceel mpenprenng rite ioe 0 pg hres shard 


Sn aero CE i at TN ha aba a EE 
London: : <= Pr eg > msde ce Le! nritRisve'» 2 Rigs GIS 
JOSEPH HUGHES & £0. PILGRIM STREET: LUDGATE HILL, EC. 
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CHIEF SUCCESSES 


GAINED DURING TH. LAST TWELVE MONTHS BY 


University Correspondence College 


MATRIC. _ ... 
INTER ARTRLS ewe, 
M.A. 

INTER. SC. AND PREL, SCI. 

B. SC. vi 3 
LAWS es FERS eet 


TOTAL 


Guide to Matric. or to any Arts. or Science Examination, Prospectus, and full particulars of Classes ed 
London Exams., post free, on application to 


THE SECRETARY, 
UNIVERS.TY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE LONDON OFFICE, 
32, Red Lion Square, Holborn, W.C. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMI 
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The Tutorial Latin Grammar. By B. J. Hayes, M.A. Lond, 
and W. F, Mason, M.A,, Lond. 3s, 6d. 


* It is accurate and full, without being overloaded with detail.’— Zhe Schoolmaster. 


Latin Composition and Syntax. With Copious Exercises. By 
A. H. Avtcrorr, M.A., Oxon, and J, HH. Haypon, M.A, 
Camb. and Lond. 2s. 6d. Key, 2s. Gd. net. 


* This is ome of the best manuals on the above subject that we have met with for 
tome time.’ The Schoolmaster. 


‘The clearness and concise accuracy of this book throughout are truly remarkable.’ 
—Ednucation. 


* The arrangement and order are exceedingly good.’—Scheol Board Chronicle. 


The English Language: Its History and Structure. By W. H. 
Low, M.A., Lond. Second Edition. 3g, 6d, 
* All that is stated is put with clearness and precision.’—T7¢achers’ Monthly. 
* Scholarly and accurate.’—School master. 
‘In the best sense, a scientific treatise.'"—Aducational News. 


French Prose Reader. By S. BarLet, B,-¢s-Sc., and W. F. 
Masom, M.A., Lond. ts. 6d. With complete VocasuLary, 
by 6d. Notes and Key, 3s. 6d. net. 


od selection, The book is very well ada to the purpose for which it 
is innsiod. ‘~The Sehooleaster, . *: 





Che Tutorial Series. 
MATRICULATION. 


P- 


























Heat and Light, Elementary Text-Book of. By 
Stewart, B.Sc., Lond. 3s, 6d. aa 
This book embraces the entire Matriculation Syllabus, and contains pe 
‘Tt wil be found an admirable text-book.’ —Zducational News. 
Heat and Light Problems, with numerous Worked F 
By R. W. Stewart, B.Sc, Lond. 18. 6d. 


Magnetism and Electricity, Elementary Text-B 
Embracing the entire Matriculation. Syllabus, with 143 Dingtal 
numerous Questions. By R. W. Stewart, B.Sc., Lond. 3m 

‘Will prove to be particularly helpful to students in general.'—Science 
‘ Another of his excellent text-books.'—Nature. 

Mechanics and Hydrostatics, Worked Examples 

Graduated Course for London Matriculation. 1s. 6d, 3 


Matriculation Directory, with Full Answers to thé 
amination Papers. © (/idlished during the /ortaight (US 
each Exaimintion.) Ne, KIV., Jane 1893. Cloth, Ts, net 


eres rhea pt oe ee Re i A oi on the d 
‘ext-Books (including Special Subjects 1 triculation 
a tara 


set June 1893—Full Solutions to the a tion Papers by Ta 
University Ce rcmahents 


* Pull and accurate ; it should be in the hands of every candidate who 
the portals of Burlington House.’ The Schoolmaster. 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE "°° >? frie i i or tion and tigg  FREE ON APPLI 








_Lendon: W. B. CLIVE, University Correspondence College Press. 
Warehouse: 13 Bookseliers Row, Strand, W.C. 
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